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NOVISSIMUM  VEBBUM.— (Xll.) 


Ok  all  the  problems  produced  by  the  World  War  and  the  chaos 
it  left,  none  is  more  urgent  than  the  reorganisation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Dominions  of  the  Crown.  Our  antique,  unique, 
abnormal  Constitution  is  obviously  unfit  for  its  new  task.  The 
great  overseas  Commonwealths  are  loudly  calling  for  admission 
to  the  government  of  the  Empire.  What  a  change  it  is  since  a 
hundred  years  ago  they  were  the  “  Colonies  ”  !  India,  once  the 
possession  of  a  trading  company,  is  receiving  a  Liberal  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  grumbles  fiercely  that  it  is  “not  good  enough.” 
lieland  declares  itself  to  be  an  independent  Eepublic,  and  in 
parts  it  is  so  in  fact.  “  Home  Rule  all  round  ”  is  the  universal 
cry,  the  inevitable  demand  of  the  vast  populations  who  in  war 
have  proved  their  force  and  their  ambitions — people  who  are 
to  Britain  what  the  Roman  w’orld  was  to  Rome  when  Julius 

Cffisar  admitted  them  to  power  as  the  equals  of  Old  Rome. 

*»»«** 

The  Empires  are  passing  away!  And,  not  only  are  they 
becoming  Republics,  but  they  are  disintegrating  into  ethnic, 
internecine  Republics.  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  Turkey,  China, 
lave  thrown  off  Emperors,  and  with  the  Balkan  and  the  Baltic 
races  are  setting  up  a  network  of  national  governments.  The 
Covenant  and  the  solvent  cry  of  Self-determination  have  whirled 
round  the  world  and  have  started  ferments  more  potent  than  any 
of  Rousseau,  Luther,  or  Peter  the  Hermit.  Nowhere  have  they 
found  a  soil  so  well  prepared  as  in  the  so-called  British  Empire, 
which  is  made  up  of  thirty  or  forty  separate  nations,  distinct  in 
language,  religion,  laws,  and  habits.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
relations  of  these  forty  nations  to  Parliament  and  our  anomalous 
Constitution  were  revised  with  a  view  to  real  facts.  France,  the 
I'nited  States,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  were  Republics  with  no 
Ernperors,  no  subject  nationalities  of  any  importance.  The 
eiHraious  extent  and  infinite  diversity  of  those  we  govern  makes 
the  task  almost  insoluble,  and  it  is  monstrous  to  leave  them  in 
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the  bauds  of  that  effete  institution — the  Parliament  at  West¬ 
minster. 

*  «  *  «  « 

1  honour  and  respect  our  statesmen  whose  honesty,  public 
spirit,  self-control,  and  good  sense  are  unequalled  in  any  age; 
but  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  adventurers  and  nonentities.  The 
practice  and  tone  of  Parliament  were  formed  when  it  consisted 
of  a  single  class — a  governing  class,  of  wealth,  high  breeding,  a 
common  education,  and  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  Constitution. 
Ministers  continue  these  antiquated  civilities  in  face  of  a  noisy 
opposition  which  is  often  like  a  park  meeting  of  rebels  and  traitors. 
Pitt,  Canning,  Peel,  Gladstone,  Disraeli,  thought  they  had  done 
enough  when  they  had  convinced  “honourable  gentlemen”  (rf 
their  policy  and  intentions.  Ministers  still  keep  up  the  old 
etiquette,  though  “the  people”  neither  know  nor  care  for  what 
they  say,  and  despise  the  Parliamentary  babble  as  a  mere  blind, 
except  that  some  treasonable  “question,”  or  some  mendacious 
insult  is  “reported  ”  far  and  wide  by  the  gutter  Press.  Ministers 
are  satisfied  if  they  can  assure  “their  honourable  friend”  that  “the 
rumours  are  incorrect.”  What  they  should  do  is  to  speak  to  the 

People  in  language  that  the  People  understand. 

****** 

It  is  recognised  now'  that  Parliament  in  its  present  form  is  an 
effete  institution,  because  it  obstinately  clings  to  forms  and  func¬ 
tions  which  were  devised  W'hen  all  the  conditions  were  different. 
A  century  or  two  ago  it  w'as  the  Legislature  of  a  moderate  king¬ 
dom  ruled  by  a  patriotic  “governing  class.”  Now  it  is  the 
Executive  public  meeting  pretending  to  rule  over  an  unwieldy 
agglomeration  of  nationalities  permeated  with  unrest,  sedition, 
and  revolution.  The  House  of  Commons  is  three  times  too 
numerous  :  it  is  choked  with  its  antique  rules,  forms,  and  con¬ 
ventions  ;  it  has  one  hundred  times  too  much  to  do,  with  impos¬ 
sible  tasks  over  which  it  mumbles  and  blunders  in  idle  talk.  A 
rational  executive  body  should  not  contain  more  than  a  dozen 
members;  a  rational  legislative  body  should  not  contain  more 
than  300  members.  If  either  such  body  sat  for  more  than  three 
or  four  hours,  it  would  degenerate  into  a  club,  open  to  gossip, 
amusements,  and  casual  attendance.  The  Sessions  are  still 
arranged  as  they  were  when  fox-hunting  squires  cheered  Mr. 
Walpole  and  “good  society”  trusted  Mr.  Pitt.  The  paraphernalia 
of  first  and  second  readings.  Committee  stage,  and  report  stage 
w'ere  invented  w'hen  the  House  consisted,  not  only  of  honourable 
gentlemen,  but  of  good  citizens  who  knew  “that  the  Kings 
Government  must  be  carried  on,”  and  before  obstruction  had  been 
perfected  into  a  fine  art.  So,  too,  Questions,  once  an  honest 
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inquiry  about  two  or  three  points  of  importance,  have  swollen 
into  the  hundreds  of  bogus  insinuations,  in  which  Ministers  dis¬ 
play  their  power  of  equivocation  and  rebels  can  trumpet  their 
treasonable  calumnies — the  only  things  the  People’s  journals 

report  in  conspicuous  headlines. 

♦  « 

All  these  evils  have  grown  worse  under  every  Government,  and 
never  were  so  mischievous  as  in  this  time  of  chaos  and  our  urgent 
tasks  of  reconstruction.  Some  years  ago,  in  essays  in  the 
nineteenth  Century,^  I  tried  to  describe  them  and  their  remedies. 
It  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  number  of  members,  to  have  short 
sittings,  regular  Sessions  at  reasonable  intervals,  limitation  of 
Questions,  of  “Eeadings,”  time-limit  of  speeches  as  worked  so 
well  in  the  London  County  Council — above  all,  reference  of  Bills, 
not  to  Committees  of  the  whole  House,  but,  on  the  admirable 
French  plan,  to  special  Committees  of  about  eleven,  chosen  by 
proportional  systems  from  the  House,  each  charged  with  depart¬ 
mental  subjects — Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  Army,  Navy,  Law, 
Home,  India,  Dominions,  and  so  on,  with  powder  to  summon 
^linisters,  regularly  examine  them  and  their  documents,  if  need 
be  in  private,  and  report  to  the  whole  House.  These  essays  were 
submitted  to  ]\Ir.  Gladstone,  not  by  me,  and,  I  need  not  say, 
were  utterly  condemned  by  him  as  if  I  had  put  a  rash  hand  on 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  In  all  matters  of  Parliamentary  prac¬ 
tice  Mr.  Gladstone  w'as  a  rank  Conservative — I  trust  he  was 
the  last.  A  time-limit  to  speeches,  he  thought,  would  be  as 
horrible  as  to  return  to  judicial  torture. 

.\11  this  no  doubt  involves  an  entire  reconstruction  of  our  Par¬ 
liamentary  system,  and  even  a  revision  of  the  Constitution.  It 
is  to  that  I  am  coming.  Already  by  livw’,  if  not  yet  in  practice, 
one  of  the  three  kingdoms  has  a  Parliament  of  its  own — indeed, 
two  Parliaments.  This  has  broken  up  the  Parliamentary  system, 
and  makes  it  inevitable  that  Scotland,  Wales,  and  England  should 
have  national  assemblies  of  their  own.  Some  people  think  that 
England  may  be  divided  into  North  and  South,  or  East  and  West 
-if  not  the  vast  metropolitan  area  as  a  further  unit.  Then  comes 
the  problem  of  unifying  these  national  bodies,  as  well  as  the 
claim  of  the  Dominions  and  of  India  to  enter  the  Imperial  Council. 
It  is  a  complex  and  tremendous  problem,  but  it  is  inevitable  and 
urgent.  The  new  Irish  Bill,  and  the  claims  of  the  Overseas 
Commonwealths,  force  it  upon  us.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
it,  and  I  do  not  presume  even  to  offer  any  scheme  of  the  kind ; 

f(l)  House  of  Commons,  i.  and  ii.  Nineteenth  Century,  vols.  x.  and  xi..  Sept., 
IMUan.,  1882. 
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but  it  must  be  faced — and  at  once.  Furthermore,  it  involves  the 
reorganisation  of  our  whole  system  of  Imperial  Government,  and  j 
indeed,  of  our  venerable  British  Constitution  itself.  Nearly  every 

State  in  Europe  has  revised  its  Constitution  in  recent  years. 

««*»*» 

There  is  nothing  sacred,  eternal,  monumental,  about  our  Con¬ 
stitution — which  has  the  unique  quality  of  being  neither  written 
nor  rigid,  nor  inflexible,  nor  protected  against  change  and  develop¬ 
ment  as  is  the  case  in  France  and  the  United  States.  The 
singular  thing,  as  de  Tocqueville  said,  is  that  there  is  “no  British 
Constitution,”  It  is  composed  of  ancient  Acts  of  Parliament, 
amending  Acts,  explanatory  Acts,  various  traditions,  customs, 
immemorial  practices,  judicial  decisions,  and  Parliamentary  resolu¬ 
tions.  This  composite  mass  of  laws,  rules,  judgments,  customs, 
and  traditions  has  never  been  published  with  any  official  authority; 
but,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  it  can  be  completely  altered 
and  replaced  by  a  single  Act  of  Parliament.  There  is  nothing 
treasonable  or  even  irregular  in  proposing  a  drastic  revision  of 
the  Constitution.  A  drastic  revision  has  even  begun.  As  the 
Irish  Bill  has  broken  into  our  Parliamentary  system,  which  the  cry 
of  Home  Rule  all  round  radically  breaks  up,  so  the  imminence  of  a 
sort  of  Irish  Republic  challenges  the  very  tenure  of  the  Crown. 
If  this  were  to  be  continued  in  any  form,  our  coins,  proclamations, 
protocols  and  banknotes  would  have  to  be  varied.  “The  United 
Kingdom,”  Britt.  Omn.  Rex,  would  become  as  obsolete  as 
Franc.  Rex. 

I  am  far  from  regretting  that  we  have  no  wTitten  and  rigid 
Law  of  the  Constitution.  The  fact  that  it  can  at  any  time  be 
amended  by  Act  of  Parliament  has  great  advantages,  at  least 
for  a  nation  that  once  was  “Left  Centre,”  and  it  suits  our  prac¬ 
tical,  compromising,  and  illogical  turn  of  mind.  But  now,  the 
Constitution  is  actually  being  changed  in  the  regular  way,  and 
far  greater  changes  are  urgent  and  inevitable.  It  might  be  well, 
then,  to  consolidate  the  mass  of  Constitutional  rules  w’hich  suit 
us  to-day  in  a  single  new  Act  which  would  be  what  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  they  call  “an  organic  law.”  To  protect  it  as  being  final 
or  unalterable  would  be  idle.  Such  a  consolidating  Act  would 
have  to  express  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  Central 
Imperial  Council  (and  I  can  imagine  these  to  be  quite  limited 
and  few),  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  national  assemblies, 
and,  I  trust,  a  Senate  of  some  kind,  elective  as  in  France  and  the 
United  States,  the  relative  powers  of  National,  County,  and  Muni¬ 
cipal  bodies,  the  law  of  National  and  Local  taxation,  and,  finally, 
the  rights,  obligations,  and  hereditary  succession  of  the  Crown. 
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All  this  is  a  big  task ;  but  the  Future  is  rolling  up  with  imperious 
challenges  to  deal  at  least  with  some  of  them  at  present.  And 
real  statesmen  should  consider  a  systematic  plan  on  which  they 
can  all  be  solved  in  a  form  at  once  practical,  masterly,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  British  traditions. 

«««»«» 

These  various  branches  of  a  complete  Constitution  hang 
together,  and  they  cannot  be  treated  independently.  They  react 
on  each  other  and  must  be  regarded  as  related  parts  of  a  sys¬ 
tematic  whole.  It  is  a  big  task,  but  not  more  arduous  than  that 
of  the  great  men  who  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  trust  we  can  find  men  of  foresight  equal  to  Franklin, 
Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  and  their  colleagues.  Even  in  recent 
memory  we  have  seen  successful  new  Constitutions  evolved  out  of 
revolution  and  war  by  France,  by  Italy,  by  Brazil,  by  Germany, 
Portugal,  Japan,  and  China.  Most  of  our  ow'ii  problems  have 
been  more  or  less  treated  and  at  least  prepared  by  various  Com¬ 
missions,  Councils,  and  volumes — e.r/.,  the  Imperial  Conference 
of  1911,  the  Speaker’s  Conference  on  Devolution,  Lord  Bryce’s 
Committee  on  a  Second  Chamber,  the  King’s  remarkable  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Windsor  to  supersede  that  of  Hanover  or 
Este;  lastly,  by  such  books  as  those  of  Sir  W.  Anson,  Mr. 
Bagehot,  Mr.  A.  V.  Dicey,  Lord  Bryce,  and  other  lawyers  of 
great  official  experience.  Every  point  has  been  fully  discussed, 
bnt  no  action  has  resulted.  All  have  been  snowed  under  by  the 
avalanche  of  unbusiness-like  business  which  chokes  both  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Parliament. 

»***«• 

The  famous  Act — 12-13  Will  :  and  Mary,  1700-1701  a.d. — Is 
commonly  called  the  Act  of  Settlement,  but  its  settlement  has 
been  frequently  amended  and  revised ;  and  in  its  central  point 
it  has  become  flagrantly  odious  to  our  feelings  to-day.  Of  that 
presently.  But  there  are  incidental  anomalies.  The  bitter 
struggle  which  overthrew  the  Stuarts  of  Boman  faith  has  long 
passed.  Parliament  and  office  are  now  open  to  all  sects  of  Pro¬ 
testants,  to  Catholics,  to  Jews,  to  all  forms  of  belief — biblical  or 
ethical,  agnostic  or  materialist.  There  are  millions  of  our  Catholic 
fellow-subjects  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Canada,  Australia, 
and  everywhere,  and  it  is  monstrous  to  exclude  Catholics  from 
aoch  offices  as  that  of  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  and  Viceroy 
in  Ireland.  I  would  go  further,  and  would  delete  from  the  Act 
the  words  “being  a  Protestant.’’  What  is  a  Protestant?  Am  I 
iProtestant?  Certainly,  I  protest  against  citizens  being  excluded 
horn  public  duty  in  consequence  of  any  religious  faith  they  hold 
~«r  do  not  hold.  Not  merely  must  the  Sovereign  “be  a  Pro- 
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testant,”  but  he  “must  join  in  communion  with  the  Church  of 
England.”  What  about  the  Church  of  Scotland?  This  limita. 
tion  in  the  Oath  of  the  Coronation  Ceremony  to  a  religious  body 
which  is  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  King’s  subjects  is  con¬ 
trary  to  all  modern  ideas  of  religious  equality,  and,  what  is  worse 
the  Oath  requires  the  Sovereign  “  to  preserve  to  the  Bishops  and 
clergy  of  the  Churches  committed  to  their  charge  their  rights  and 
privileges.”  We  know  what  trouble  this  Oath  caused  in  the 
time  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  and  to  Victoria  in  the  Dis- 
establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Ireland.  In  the 
imminent  Disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  England  in  England, 
what  is  going  to  be  done?  In  truth,  much  in  the  Coronation 
Ceremony  and  the  barbaric  rites  copied  from  Byzantine  Emperors 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  certainly  the  Sectarian  Oath  will  have 
to  be  revised. 

I  come  now  to  the  vital  point — the  Succession  to  the  Crown. 
On  the  childlessness  of  the  Stuart  Protestants  in  1700  the  Crown 
was  limited  to  the  “heirs  of  the  body  of  Sophia,  wife  of  the 
Elector  of  Hanover.”  There  are  now  dozens  of  such  descendants 
in  the  Hohenzollerns,  Tsars,  ex-Empress  of  Austria,  besides  count¬ 
less  princelets  in  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain.  It  would 
amuse  a  genealogist  to  make  a  list  of  the  men  and  women  who 
are  “heirs  of  the  body  of  the  Electress  Sophia,”  most  of  them  un¬ 
desirables,  many  of  them  enemies,  and  some  of  them  infamous. 

It  is  urgent  to  find  a  new  root  for  the  title  to  our  Throne. 

****** 

An  obvious  name  is  that  of  Queen  Victoria.  But  to  that  there 
are  three  objections.  It  does  not  free  us  at  all  from  the  foreign 
families,  from  Hohenzollerns  and  some  of  our  worst  enemies  in 
German  dukeries.  It  has  much  of  that  incongruous,  genealogic 
jumble  that  attaches  to  the  Electress  Sophia.  Lastly,  it  belongs 
to  the  Victorian  world  that  has  passed  away.  The  name  of  King 

Edward  VII.  also  brings  in  foreign  royalties  and  it  is  pre-war. 

****** 

Now  I  make  bold  to  affirm  that  a  new  settlement  of  hereditary 
right  to  the  Throne  should  be  based  on  our  honoured  Lord,  King 
George  V.  He  represents  to  the  whole  Empire  the  world-war, 
the  new  world,  our  hopes  of  a  purer  social  order.  The  war  was 
the  most  tremendous  struggle,  the  direst  peril  in  our  history;  and 
through  it  all  George  was  the  personal  embodiment  of  our  courage, 
our  energy,  and  our  faith  in  our  cause.  Daily  in  ten  thousand 
gatherings  rang  out :  God  save  the  King  !  He  is  the  only  one 
of  our  Sovereigns  for  nearly  two  centuries  who  ever  led  our  armies 
in  the  field.  He  was  with  his  men  in  France ;  he  was  with  his 
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seamen  in  the  Fleet.  From  the  first  days  of  August,  1914,  to  the 
list  days  of  November,  1918,  King  George  and  his  family  fought, 

worked,  spoke,  and  lived  as  no  English  King  ever  yet  did. 

****** 

I  say  that  it  would  be  a  just  tribute  by  the  nation  in  memory 
of  all  it  owes  to  him  and  to  his  if  IGng  George  were  officially 
enacted  as  the  source  of  a  new  dynasty.  With  admirable  judg¬ 
ment  he  has  himself  cast  off  all  outlandish  family  names,  has 
called  his  own  the  House  of  Windsor,  and  his  collaterals  by 
familiar  English  place-names.  Let  Parliament,  then,  cast  off 
ootlandish  princes  as  having  any  claim  to  the  blood-royal  of 
England.  Not  only  has  the  war  given  to  King  George  a  part 
that  has  never  been  filled  by  any  king  since  the  Conquest,  but 
his  personal  record  as  a  devoted  public  servant  and  truly  good 
man  stands  above  them  all.  I  am  no  courtier  and  I  know  no 
more  of  Courts  than  the  man  in  the  street ;  but  as  an  historian 
lean  recall  no  other  English  king  since  Alfred  who  was  stainless 
in  every  phase  of  public  duty  and  domestic  life,  who  was  in  every 
aspect  of  kingship  all  that  should  be  the  real  Head  of  the  State 

and  the  first  gentleman  in  England. 

****** 

And  we  have  the  same  hopes  in  his  family  for  the  future.  No 
Prince,  neither  Richard  the  Crusader,  nor  Harry  of  Monmouth, 
nor  Harry  Tudor,  ever  brought  royalty  home  to  the  Britons  at 
home  and  overseas  as  does  our  popular  Prince  of  Wales.  His 
personality  and  fiis  ubiquity  have  illuminated  the  institution  of 
pincedom  and  have  knit  up  the  Empire*  as  nothing  before  has 
done.  Burke  said  John  Howard  had  “made  a  circumnavigation  of 
charity.”  The  Prince  makes  circumnavigations  of  English  man¬ 
hood.  Like  his  father — soldier,  seaman,  sportsman,  student, 
speaker,  hard  worker,  “good  fellow” — he  goes  round  the  world 
showing  it  what  the  beat  type  of  young  Englishman  is,  as  no 

Prince  before  ever  did  or  could  do. 

****** 

There  are  some  functions  of  kingship  which  should  be  amended 
in  any  new  Act  of  Settlement.  We  trust  that  the  odious  appen¬ 
dage  of  Emperor  will  be  deleted  from  the  King’s  title.  It  was 
one  of  Disraeli’s  Arabian  Nights,  as  we  now  know  disliked  by 
Victoria  and  Edward.  The  war  has  seen  the  disappearance  of 
tonr  mighty  Empires.  Tt  was  their  Imperial  character  which  was 
their  ruin.  Let  us  cast  out  that  word  of  evil  omen.  The 
oligarchy  under  the  Hanoverian  kings  sought  to  make  them  their 
tools,  deprived  the  Throne  of  power,  and  were  afraid  of  royal 
fwourites.  There  is  one  function  that  should  be  restored  in  prac¬ 
tice  to  the  King.  He  is  “the  fountain  of  honour,”  and  all 
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honours,  titles,  honorific  offices  in  Court  should  be  placed  abso¬ 
lutely  in  his  own  gift,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  Minister.  So  we 
might  get  rid  of  the  scandalous  sale  of  titles,  the  exclusion  of 
rivals,  the  personal  intrigues,  and  all  the  dirty  secrets  of  a  Prime 
Minister’s  office  box.  If  “honours”  there  have  to  be,  I  would 
rather  trust  a  King  than  a  Minister.  At  the  same  time,  a  pom¬ 
pous  apparatus  of  forms  and  etiquette  could  be  got  rid  of— 
mediaeval  and  even  Victorian  rules  about  standing,  kneeling, 
kissing  hands,  chamberlain’s  gymnastics,  and  dragging  harassed, 
sick,  exhausted  Ministers  to  Balmoral,  in  a  crisis.  And  with  this 
the  Prime  Minister’s  daily  letter  to  the  Sovereign,  as  seen  in  the 
Lives  of  Gladstone  and  Beacon sfield.  The  King,  as  of  old, 
should  be  authorised  to  sit  in  a  Cabinet  Council,  not  as  Chairman, 
nor  as  a  member,  but  to  understand  questions  of  si:)ecial  moment. 
I  would  even  allow  him  to  listen  in  silence  to  debates  in  either 
House.  He  should  be  recognised  as  the  true  “Patriot  King"- 

and  this  George  V.  is  and  will  be. 

«««**« 

But  there  is  something  farther,  and  I  cannot  withhold  my  con¬ 
viction  that  the  monarchic  principle  is  itself  deeply  shaken.  Four 
mighty  Empires  crashed  for  ever  during  five  years  of  war;  the 
Brazilian  and  the  Chinese  some  years  earlier.  But  over  the 
civilised  world  republics  have  been  taking  the  place  of  monarchies, 
When  I  w'as  at  school  the  only  republic  in  Europe  was  the  Swiss. 
There  are  now  about  a  dozen,  covering  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
continent.  Except  our  own,  the  only  Thrones  of  the  larger  States 
are  those  of  Italy  and  Spain ;  and  neither  promises  much  support 
to  the  monarchic  principle.  For  half  a  century  republics  have  been 
supplanting  monarchies.  The  war,  chaos,  and  the  New  Order 
have  created  a  landslide  in  favour  of  democratic  republics.  No 
one  can  count  on  there  being  any  kings  left  at  the  end  of  the 
century.  When  you  once  have  accepted  unlimited  democracy,  the 

inevitable  step  is  the  Bepublic. 

****♦♦ 

Now  there  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  two  main  aspects  to  the 
monarchic  problem.  The  first  is  the  noble  stimulus  to  patriotism, 
self-devotion,  and  national  union  wffiich  is  given  by  loyalty  and 
honour  for  our  King  as  embodying  the  peoples  of  our  race.  It 
is  said  that  wdth  some  of  our  overseas  compatriots  faith  in  King 
and  Prince  is  the  one  remaining  bond  of  union ;  and  in  Canada, 
New  Zealand,  India,  it  is  a  governing  link  of  incalculable  power. 
Against  this  must  be  put  the  fact  that  the  republican  idea  is 
deep-set  in  Ireland,  in  parts  of  Scotland,  in  the  north  and  centre 
of  England,  in  Australia,  in  South  Africa,  and  even  in  London 
blazes  out  with  revolutionary  violence  such  as  Cabinets  and  Par- 
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liaments  prefer  to  ignore  rather  than  to  crush.  It  is  in  vain  to 
treat  this  as  merely  the  explosion  of  “extremists.”  Behind  them 
there  is  in  the  democracy  a  deep,  widespread,  indomitable  faith 
in  the  republic  as  the  normal  form  of  the  State  in  all  three 
l^gdoms  and  Overseas. 

I  believe  that  both  sides  of  this  problem  of  Monarchy  could  be 
met,  if  in  any  re-settlement  of  the  Constitution  our  country  were 
(rankly  to  be  styled  the  Common w^ealth,  or  Union  of  Common¬ 
wealths,  which  it  is,  and  George  V.  and  his  successors  were  to  be 
styled  their  Hereditary  Chief.  The  historic  halo  and  romantic 
traditions  which  gather  round  our  Eoyal  House  are  priceless  and 
irreplaceable.  No  country  has  such  a  record  in  the  thousand 
Tears  since  Alfred ;  and  it  would  be  brutal  to  cast  it  away  when 
its  flame  never  burned  so  bright  and  so  pure.  For  two  centuries 
the  Republic  of  Holland  owed  allegiance  to  the  dynasty  of  their 
glorious  Founder,  William  the  Silent,  as  their  hereditary  Head. 
Our  dynasty  has  a  longer  and  a  more  splendid  story  to  record. 
If  democracy,  as  seems  inevitable,  will  not  stand  kings,  the  invalu¬ 
able  traditions  of  loyalty  might  yet  be  preserved  in  a  Eoyal  House. 
The  style  of  our  Head  in  any  new  Act  of  Settlement  would  be  ; 

Hereditary  Chief  of  the  United  Commonwealths. 
****** 

k  word  as  to  each  part  of  this  title.  President  is  a  temporary 
and  bourgeois  office;  and,  except  in  U.S.A.,  with  no  traditions 
or  glamour  about  it  at  all.  Hereditary  Chief  is  a  title  well  known 
in  Scotland,  in  Africa,  in  India.  Commonwealth  is  a  fine  old 
English  word,  and  is  free  from  associations  with  Latin  and  French 
republics.  The  plural  Commonwealths  would  remind  men  of  the 
many  nations  in  these  islands  and  of  overseas  nations  who  join 
under  the  same  flag.  We  might  avoid  the  name  British,  which, 
even  more  than  English,  may  meet  racial  antipathies  in  Ireland, 
IS  English  or  Saxon  would  do  in  Scotland  and  in  Wales;  and 
British  may  have  an  irritating  sound  in  Australia,  in  South  Africa, 
in  India.  “United  Commonwealths”  raises  no  question  of  race, 
and  suggests  no  race  predominance  or  national  precedency.  The 
twentieth  century  will  see  the  end  of  feudal  institutions,  let  us 
hope  by  a  peaceful  evolution  into  far  broader  social  institutions. 
The  Crown  is  a  typical  institution  of  feudalism,  as  much  in  its 
chivalrous  side  as  in  its  oppressive  side.  And  whenever  the  pas- 
aon  for  the  republican  ideal,  which  now  moves  civilised  man  from 
China  to  Peru,  shall  force  Englishmen  to  join  with  all  others. of 
English  speech,  it  may  be  possible  to  preserve  and  even  to  increase 
the  prestige  of  a  Eoyal  House — and  all  its  incalculable  influence 
lor  good.  Frederic  Harrison. 
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The  breach  between  England  and  France  is  growing  wider  every 
day  and  for  thoughtful  Frenchmen  it  is  a  fact  of  deplorable  sig. 
nificance.  It  is  the  true  cause  of  a  pseudo-militarism  which  no 
Frenchman  at  the  bottom  of  his  soul  approves,  yet  has  to  tolerate, 
because  he  sees  England  and  America  abandoning  his  country 
to  its  owm  resources  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  Europe.  France 
knows  she  can  no  longer  count  on  their  co-operation  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  policy  which  circumstances  have  forced  upon  her.  She 
knows  Germany  will  some  day  recover  her  strength,  that  her 
population  will  increase  w’hile  that  of  France  remains  stationary, 
that  while  commercial  requirements  of  industrial  countries  will 
make  her  revival  desirable  to  them,  France  will  have  to  keep 
her  own  military  supremacy  intact  to  prevent  her  recovering  a 
strength  which  cannot  fail  to  be  used  against  her.  Hence  we 
have  the  paradox  that  France  is  claiming  payment  of  an  indem¬ 
nity  which  she  knows  can  only  be  paid  by  her  debtor  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  a  prosperity  which  is  big  with  dangers  to  herself. 

All  the  symptoms  of  public  feeling  reported  from  England  and 
Italy  tend  to  create  a  sense  of  isolation  among  Frenchmen,  who 
have  begun  to  think  France  w^as  betrayed  in  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  by  her  allies,  as  much  as  the  Germans  think  they  were. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  President  Wilson,  in  fact,  are  more  or 
less  regarded  as  “  shufflers  ”  in  both  countries.  They  deceived  the 
Germans  into  surrender  wdth  the  peace  preliminaries  of  Mr. 
Lansing’s  letter  and  then  deceived  the  French  with  promises  of 
support  against  an  enemy  with  whom  they  are  now  coquetting 
with  outrageous  openness ! 

Meanwhile  the  destroyed  cities  await  the  indemnity  which  was 
promised  in  the  peace  preliminaries  and  w’hich  is  due  to  France 
by  her  allies  as  much  as  by  her  late  enemy. 

Poor  M,  Clemenceau,  no  doubt,  ought  to  have  foreseen  that 
Germany  could  only  be  as  bankrupt  as  any  other  of  the  bel¬ 
ligerents,  if  not  more  so,  and  have  insisted  on  England  and  the 
United  States  advancing  the  jwrtion  of  the  indemnity  necessary 
to  cover  the  destruction  due  to  them.  Whether  he  proposed  it 
and  it  was  refused,  or  he  did  not  think  of  it,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
Yet  it  was  so  natural  that  this  should  have  been  arranged  that 
one  can  only  wonder  what  concessions  can  have  been  made  to 
France  to  compensate  a  right  so  obvious. 
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France  is  like  a  poodle  that  has  got  a  bulldog  by  the  ear.  It 
ijare  not  Idchcr  prise,  because  it  knows  the  bulldog’s  powerful 
jaws  will  crunch  one  of  its  legs  if  it  does.  She  has  an  immense 
jnny  of  occupation  wdth  military  ramifications  spread  all  over 
(jermany,  the  financial  cost  of  w’hich,  exceeding  that  of  the  whole 
German  Army  before  the  war,  it  is  true,  is  borne  by  Germany, 
but  the  industrial  cost  of  w'hich  can  only  be  ruinous  to  a  country 
which  has  to  reconstruct  its  ruined  industries.  She  dare  not 
withdraw  it.  And  following  this  train  of  reasoning,  the  more 
{TOsperous  Germany  becomes  and  the  better  able  she  is  to  pay 
the  indemnity,  the  greater  will  be  the  danger  to  France  of  letting 
her  hold. 

Thus  her  policy  becomes  from  a  necessity  of  self-preservation 
one  of  “guarantees.”  This  is  what  the  inspired  Paris  newspapers 
mean  when  they  use  an  expression  which  seems  to  the  unen¬ 
lightened  like  a  mere  apology  for  threatened  brigandage.  To 
break  up  Germany  so  that  no  single  part  of  her  w'ould  be  strong 
enough  to  attack  France  becomes  in  the  eyes  of  Frenchmen  a 
policy  of  self-preservation.  To  find  an  excuse  for  occupying  the 
valley  of  the  Ruhr  is  an  object  of  her  diplomacy.  To  turn  the 
occupation  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  into  a  permanent  “pro¬ 
tectorate”  and  give  effect  to  the  time-honoured  theory  of 
Imperialist  France  that  the  Rhine,  as  the  natural  frontier  of 
Gaul,  is  the  natural  frontier  of  France  is  the  cherished  ideal  of 
many  political  theorists  who  are  not  les  derniers  venus.  Military 
strategists  say  defensive  w’ars  can  only  be  made  effective  by 
taking  the  offensive.  These  political  strategists  wwld  say : 
France  can  only  preserve  herself  against  a  German  w’ar  of 
revenge  by  an  aggressive  policy  w'hich  will  never  allow  her  to 
get  on  her  feet  again. 


That  England  w’ent  to  w’ar  to  caiTy  out  her  undertaking  to 
lefend  Belgian  neutralisation  is  to  her  honour.  Belgium  has 
BOW  thrown  off  the  neutralisation  which  was  imposed  as  much 
>6 conferred  ujxin  her  by  the  Treaties  of  1831  and  1839,  and  the 
gnestions  which  led  to  her  neutralisation  have  now  resumed 
iheir  old  significance. 

Every  State  has  a  necessary  and  permanent  foreign  policy 
gside  and  eventually  absorbing  the  accidental  currents  created 
the  daily  happenings  of  international  intercourse.  England 
an  island  State  has  to  preserve  her  supremacy  at  sea  as  vital 
her  self-preservation,  and  every  new  fact  in  the  conditions  of 
atinental  Europe  is  closely  scrutinised  for  any  bearings  it  may 
on  this  vital  question.  That  this  British  policy  is  no  mere 
•tion  handed  down  from  the  Napoleonic  era  was  shown  in 
I  I*  2 
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the  Great  War  when  the  German  blockade  of  England  brought 
national  peril  within  calculable  reach. 

The  geographical  proximity  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland 
make  them  the  chief  consideration  in  this  policy  of  self- 
preservation. 

Spain  and  the  Netherlands  and  France  were  necessarily 
reduced  to  a  maritime  position  which  secured  Great  Britain 
against  the  danger  of  blockade. 

British  ships  could  bombard  every  port  in  immediate  proximity 
to  England  from  the  sea  but  Antwerp,^  which,  to  quote  Napoleon, 
is  the  trigger  of  a  pistol,  the  barrel  of  which  is  the  Scheldt, 
pointed  at  the  heart  of  England.  It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  her 
guns.  In  the  broad  and  deep  waters  of  the  Scheldt  a  French 
armada  could  be  prepared  in  safety,  and  a  French  Van  Tromp 
close  the  Thames  and  the  Channel  as  of  yore. 

British  statesmen  thought  that  Holland  and  Belgium  united 
would  form  a  State  sufficiently  powerful  to  discourage  any  revival 
of  expansionist  ambitions  northwards.  As  events  proved,  the 
diplomatists  had  overlooked,  as  they  usually  have  done  through¬ 
out  the  history  of  their  craft,  the  feelings  and  character  of  the 
people  and  j)eoples  they  were  dealing  with.  Their  object,  as  set 
out  in  the  preamble  to  the  Treaty  of  May  31st,  1815,  between 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Prussia,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Great 
Britain,  specifically  stated  that  the  object  of  the  imperfect  Treaiy 
concluded  the  year  before  at  Paris  (May  30th,  1814)  had  been 
d'etablir  tin  juste  equilibre  en  Europe  ct  de  constituer  les  Pro¬ 
vinces  Unies  dans  les  proportions  qui  les  mettent  a  meme  de 
soutenir  leur  indcpendance  par  leurs  propres  moyens. 

The  revolt  of  Belgium  in  1830  was  a  shock  to  British  policy. 
A  small  principality  like  Belgium  with  the  Scheldt  and  Antwerp 
in  its  keeping  might  be  a  temptation  to  her  restless  neighbour  (in 
those  days  France),  and  the  problem  was  again  how  to  discourage 
any  ambitions  the  proximity  of  a  weak  State  in  possession  of 
such  a  powerful  weapon  for  offence  against  England  might  excite. 
British  diplomacy  devised  as  an  alternative  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  strong  Netherland  State  the  neutralisation  of  Belgium  and 
the  division  of  power  over  the  Scheldt.  Both  banks  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Scheldt  should  belong  to  Holland,  so  that  the  dreaded 
ambitious  neighbour  who  violated  Belgian  neutrality  and  seized 
Antwerp  would  have  to  violate  the  territory  of  Holland  also  to , 
pass  the  bar  of  the  river.  | 

Geographical  facts  remain.  Circumstances  changed.  Germany  j 
became  the  danger.  That  danger  is  passed,  but  the  vicissitudes  of  1 
history  are  constantly  revolving  round  the  geographical  facts,  | 

(1)  Rotterdam  ia  a  more  recent  proposition.  j 
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jnd  it  is  well  for  statesmen  not  to  lose  sight  of  them  even  when 
{hey  may  seem  to  have  dwindled  into  insignificance  for  the  time 
being.  French  statesmen  are  too  well  read  in  the  history  of  the 
last  hundred  years  not  to  be  alive  to  the  necessity  for  England 
to  secure  herself  against  contingencies  which  may  arise  without 
any  personal  effort  of  theirs,  may  arise  even  in  the  teeth  of  their 

opposition. 

The  independence  of  Belgium  and  the  detachment  from  her  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  belong  to  the  vital  elements  of  England’s 
permanent  and  necessary  foreign  policy. 

m  m  *  Hk  m  lit 

If  England’s  island  position  dictates  her  permanent  foreign 
policy,  France’s  population  question  dictates  hers.  Both  are 
policies  of  self-preservation.  The  population  of  France  is 
stationary,  and  no  inducements  seem  to  have  the  effect  of  reviving 
her  reproductive  activity.  She  has  the  richest  territory  for  its 
size  in  the  world,  as  rich  in  minerals  as  it  is  in  arable  land.  Her 
land-owning  peasantry,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
have  the  qualities  of  all  peasantries  :  all  their  affections  are  linked 
up  with  their  land.  The  family  and  the  land  are  one,  and  only 
what  will  keep  them  together  matters.  This  means  that  the 
population  deliberately  stays,  and  is  encouraged  by  the  French 
law  of  succession  (but  that  is  another  story)  to  remain  as  it  is. 
French  statesmen  have  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  neigh¬ 
bours  of  France  have  populations  which  are  increasing.  The 
population  of  Italy  now  exceeds  that  of  France.  That  of  Ger¬ 
many  bids  fair  to  become  twice  as  great  as  that  of  France  in  a 
very  few  years.  They  are  forced  to  cast  about  for  methods  of 
increasing  the  national  man-power.  As  all  internal  inducements 
fail,  expansion  remedies  have  to  be  resorted  to.  The  population 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  more  prolific  than  that  of  France.  The 
theory  that  the  natural  boundary  of  France  is  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  above  referred  to,  is  connected  with  the  same  idea. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  well-informed  or  thouglftful 
French  statesman  would  think  a  navigable  river  can  be  a  natural 
boundary  I 

The  only  question  involved  in  the  population  problem  is  man¬ 
power,  man-power  for  national  self-preservation  against  invasion. 
Otherwise  Frenchmen  would  be  perfectly  content  to  remain  as 
they  are — the  happiest,  richest,  and  most  contented  people  in 
Europe. 

»  «  «  « 

The  French  at  the  present  moment  are  worried  by  the  idea 
ihat  Germany  is  disguising  her  real  intentions,  that  she  is  not 
ilisarming,  that  she  is  merely  biding  her  time  to  spring  again 
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at  France’s  throat,  that  the  English  and  American  statesmen  who 
pledged  their  respective  countries  to  come  to  her  assistance  in 
case  of  a  German  aggression  cannot  count  on  the  support  of  their 
respective  countries  unless  an  interest  affecting  them  is  jeopardised 
and  not  at  all  if  an  act  of  aggression  were  done  by  France  with 
a  defensive  purpose  constituting  it  in  such  a  case,  according  to  the 
Franco-Italian  theory,  non-aggressive.  Such  a  case  would  be 
a  unilateral  advance  by  France  into  the  Euhrthal  to  enforce  her 
claims,  or  any  other  unilateral  act  on  her  part  which  in  normal 
circumstances  would  entail  warfare.  She  is  thus  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma.  What  France  felt  after  the  dismemberment 
of  1871  she  apprehends  the  Germans  feel  after  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  She  dare  not  lacker  prise  till  she  knows  Germany  is 
“pacified,”  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  helplessness  that  France 
has  nothing  more  to  fear  from  her  and  can  return  to  her  peaceful 
occupations  without  danger.  On  the  other  hand,  she  sees  that 
the  only  methods  available  for  such  a  purpose  would  not  only  be 
contrary  to  British  industrial  interests,  but  might  bring  her  into 
conflict  with  that  policy  of  self-preservation  which  successive 
generations  of  British  statesmen  have  regarded  and  cannot  but 
still  regard  as  vital. 

****»♦ 

And  meanwhile  the  ruined  cities  of  Northern  France  remain 
ruins,  and  France  is  struggling  against  accumulating  debt  which 
the  restored  cities  w'ould  help  her  to  meet.  France  has  lost  her 
most  flourishing  provinces  just  as  effectively  as  Germany  has  lost 
Alsace-Lorraine,  but  they  represent  a  larger  area  and  propor¬ 
tionately  a  greater  and  more  productive  industrial  district  for 
which  Alsace-Lorraine  is  not  a  compensation.  She  has  the 
ruined  population  of  this  large  area  to  provide  for,  to  re-establish 
in  homes  of  which  scarcely  a  vestige  remains.  She  has  to  meet 
all  the  cost  of  the  disaster  wrought  by  her  Allies  as  well  as  by 
herself  and  by  the  enemy. 

ft  seems  hardly  necessary  to  recall — and  yet  how  little  it  is  re¬ 
membered  by  those  who  criticise  France  ! — that  she  has  been  the 
greatest  material  loser  by  the  war.  City  after  city  was  utterly 
destroyed,  destroyed  so  utterly  that  not  a  house  in  them  remains 
intact.  Large  towns  have  been  turned  into  heaps  of  brick  and 
stone,  and  whole  villages  completely  wiped  out  of  existence.  The 
destruction  was  done  by  France  herself  and  her  Allies  where 
the  enemy  was  in  occupation  of  French  territory,  and  vice 
vers A. 

The  war  having  been  won,  the  British  and  American  Armies 
cleared  out  of  the  country,  and  France  has  been  left  to  do  her 
best  to  repair  the  damage,  an  overwhelming  task,  in  face  of 
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ffhich  she  can  only  cross  her  arms  in  despair  at  the  financial 
burden  facing  her. 

When  she  complains  that  the  Allies  have  left  her  amid  her 
ruins,  and  returned  to  the  comfort  of  their  untouched  homes,  they 
turn  on  her,  and  tell  her  her  Government  ought  to  have  imposed 
an  income  tax  equal  to  that  imposed  In  England.  French  finances 
would  then  have  been  in  a  sounder  condition.  ‘It  is  forgotten 
that  the  richest  part  of  France,  that  which  could  have  best  stood 
a  heavy  income  tax,  was  in  enemy  occupation.  It  is  forgotten 
that  there  had  been  no  national  experience  of  an  income  tax  in 
France,  that  the  machinery  was  new,  that  comparison  with 
England,  where  it  had  existed  for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  is 
out  of  the  question,  and  that  an  income  tax  has  an  inquisitorial 
character  which  makes  it  highly  unpopular  till  the  taxpayer 
becomes  accustomed  to  it  and  its  enforcement  a  matter  of 
course. 

Whatever  France  ought  to  have  done,  however,  does  not  really 
affect  the  question.  Nor  are  the  Allies  exonerated  from  their 
responsibility  by  the  fact  that  Germany  has  undertaken  the 
burden  of  reparation.  The  question  of  German  responsibility 
only  affects  the  matter  as  one  of  recourse,^  and  docs  not  acquit 

(1)  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Lansing,  in  his  note  of  October  23,  1918, 
laying  down  the  conditions  on  which  the  Allied  Governments  declared  their 
readiness  to  make  peace  with  Germany,  wrote  :  “  Further,  in  the  conditions  of 
peace  laid  down  in  his  Address  to  Congress  of  January  8,  1918,  the  President 
declared  that  invaded  territories  must  be  restored,  eis  well  as  evacuated  and  freed. 
The  Allied  Governments  feel  that  no  doubt  ought  to  be  allowed  to  exist  as  to 
what  this  provision  implies.  By  it  they  understand  that  compensations  will 
be  made  by  Germany  for  all  damages  done  to  the  civilian  population  of  the  Allies 
and  their  property  by  the  aggression  of  Germany  by  land,  by  sea,  and  from 
the  air.” 

Only  damage  to  the  civilian  population  was  in  question.  Mr.  Keynes,  in 
hia  book  on  the  ”  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace/’  has  summed  up  what 
the  French  would  have  been  entitled  to  cleum  under  this  provision  in  the  following 
items : — 

1.  Damage  done  to  the  property  and  persons  of  civilians  in  the  war  area  and 
by  aerial  warfare  behind  the  enemy  lines  ; 

2.  Compensation  for  loot  of  food,  raw  materials,  live-stock,  machinery,  house¬ 
hold  effects,  timber,  emd  the  like,  by  the  enemy  Governments  or  their  nationals 
in  territory  occupied  by  them  ; 

3.  Repayment  of  fines  and  requisitions  levied  by  the  enemy  Governments 
or  their  otlicers  on  French  municipalities  or  nationals  ; 

4.  Compensation  to  French  nationals  deported  or  compelled  to  do  forced 
labour ; 

And  he  adds,  with  a  mark  of  interrogation,  perhaps 

8.  The  expenses  of  the  Relief  Commission  in  providing  necessary  food  and 
clothing  to  maintain  the  civilian  French  population  in  the  enemy-occupied 
districts. 

Mr.  Keynes  has  estimated  that  the  French  claim  vmder  these  different  items 
would  amount  to  about  £800,000,000.  Whatever  the  total  figure,  Mr.  Keynes’s 
list  seems  to  exhaust  the  items. 
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the  Allies  of  liability  primarily  to  assist  France  in  the  repairing 
pro  tanto  of  the  damage  to  which  they  have  contributed. 

Frenchmen  see  that  what  was  presented  as  and  seemed  a 
triumph  is  really  a  defeat,  and  that  their  representatives  have 
landed  their  country  in  arrangements  under  which  her  solvent 
and  immediate  debtors  have  slipped  out  of  their  liability,  and 
left  France  to  get  the  dividend  she  can  from  a  bankrupt  estate. 

While  her  Anglo-Saxon  Allies  are  working  out  their  financial 
salvation  with  only  their  own  expenses  of  the  war  to  deal  with, 
France  has  not  only  her  expenses  of  the  war  to  consider,  but  also 
the  repairing  of  the  havoc  of  the  war  wrought  by  herself,  her 
Allies,  and  the  enemy. 


The  wrong  done  to  France  by  her  Allies  is  one  that  French¬ 
men  feel  they  cannot  put  forward  without  a  sacrifice  of  dignity, 
practically  an  avowal  of  the  incompetency  of  their  representatives 
in  the  peace  negotiations  with  France’s  Allies.  But  it  lies  deeply 
implanted  in  the  feelings  of  Frenchmen  tow'ards  England  and 
the  United  States,  and  it  accounts  for  much  in  what  is  at  present 
embittering  the  relations  of  the  ex-Allies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  Government,  in  its  relations 
with  England,  has  not  shown  the  habitual  tact  of  Frenchmen. 
It  is  a  trite  remark  to  make  that  even  such  self-denying  friends 
as  thieves  are  apt  to  fall  out  over  partition  of  booty.  The  vic¬ 
torious  Governments  have  not  been  able  to  bear  the  strain. 
Perhaps  other  men  than  those  who  had  acquired  the  feelings 
and  methods  begotten  of  war  ought  to  have  made  the  peace. 
Perhaps  others  ought  to  be  steering  the  ship  of  State  at  this 
moment  among  the  reefs  and  rocks  of  the  dangerous  waters  in 
which  the  difficulties  of  recovery  have  set  all  of  us  adrift.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  infinite  tact  will  be  required  to  emerge  from  the 
international  crisis  with  which  Europe  seems  threatened. 


Nations  expect  more  from  their  Governments  than  merely 
“passing  the  buck.”  They  want  a  number  of  things  besides  the 
Ijeague  of  Nations. 

Meanwhile  the  peace  of  Northern  Europe  depends  on  the 
Powers  which  have  strength  to  preserve  it,  on  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Russia. 

England  has  disbanded  the  bulk  of  her  armies,  but  she  has 
the  command  of  the  sea,  and  can  pour  artillery,  arms,  and 
ammunition  into  any  State  she  wishes  to  support.  France  has 
the  most  powerful  force  on  land  in  Europe,  and  can  lay  Central 
Europe  w’aste  whenever  she  chooses.  Germany  has  still  an  over- 
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ffhelniing  man-power  which,  armed,  could  resume  the  war. 
Russia  is  in  the  same  position. 

These  different  potentialities  are  no  mere  nightmares.  They 
are  stern  realities.  National  irritation  is  being  whetted  in  both 
France  and  Germany,  and  rapprochements  are  being  encouraged 
which  might  change  the  face  of  Europe  again. 

Why  not  do  something,  before  the  clouds  break,  to  canalise  the 
possible  flood? 

The  French  motto  is  “No  Revision,”  but — entendons-nous ! — 
the  French  mean  no  revision  detrimental  to  France.  They  would 
not  object  to  a  revision  which  enabled  them  to  emerge  from  their 
min  or  which  would  secure  that  peace  of  Europe  on  w'hich  the 
security  of  France  depends. 

He  who  pays  calls  the  tune  ! 

England  and  the  United  States  hold  the  strings  of  the  money¬ 
bags.  They  can  assist  France.  They  can  help  Germany.  They 
can  bring  about  conditions  which  would  be  practically  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  a  Europe  which  is  on  the  eve  of  problems  which  will 
require  all  the  combined  abilities  and  energies  of  her  statesmen, 
(or,  after  all,  Europe  is  a  small  place  in  the  world,  and  its  late 
conflict  was  very  like  a  civil  war.  In  any  case,  its  suicidal 
consequences  are  those  of  a  civil  war,  as  we  have  been  perceiving 
(rom  year  to  year  since  the  Armistice  suspended  military  opera¬ 
tions. 

One  of  the  great  new  facts  which  the  war  has  left  bare  is  that 
Europe  is  a  political  entity  in  itself.  She  has  discovered,  only 
after  a  frightful  calamity,  that  she  has  a  policy  common  to  her 
isolated,  contracted  rock-  and  sea-bound  continent. 

Whether  I  am  the  first  openly  to  attribute  a  foreign  policy  to 
Europe  or  not  (probably  not),  the  idea  is  not  a  new  one,  and 
before  the  war  there  were  many  who  spoke  of  the  coming  struggle 
for  life  of  Western  nations  and  races  against  the  danger  of 
diminishing  vitality  and  the  encroachments  of  non-European 
iishons  and  races  which  threatened  to  displace  them.  Before 
the  war  and  after  there  have  been  international  assemblages  of 
wkers  based  on  the  assumption  of  a  common  interest,  assem¬ 
blages  representing  practically  the  effective  working  population 
of  Europe,  and  where  there  is  a  common  interest  there  is  a 
policy  to  preserve  it,  and  that  policy  I  venture  to  call  a  foreign 
wlicy  of  Europe.  It  may  not  be  the  same  for  classes  having 
different  interests,  but  Western  Europe  to-day  is  ruled  by  majori¬ 
zes,  and  in  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  the  effective 
of  any  country  is  that  of  the  workers  united  for  common 
There  is  a  qualification,  no  doubt,  to  this  where  peasant- 
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proprietors  prevail,  inasmuch  as  they  generally  vote  in  a  different 
sense  from  working  townsfolk  (as  in  France  and  Bavaria),  and 
are  opposed  to  any  aggressive  progress,  but  their  power  is  a 
negative  one,  and  Jacqueries  in  Western  Europe  belong  to  the 
past. 

The  way  out?  The  common  interest  of  Europe  points  to  recon¬ 
ciliation,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  suggest  what  I  regard,  after 
investigating  the  conditions — political,  social,  and  economic-o( 
Europe  from  the  Atlantic  to  Poland,  to  be  the  lines  upon  which 
such  conciliation  seems  feasible. 

Thomas  Barclay. 


jl.  MILLERAND— THE  MAN  AND  HIS  MEANING. 
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The  new  President  of  the  French  Republic  is  one  of  those  robust 
men  who  impress  you  at  first  sight  with  their  physical  powers. 
M.  Millerand  looks  strong  enough  to  fell  an  ox — if  such  feats 
formed  part  of  his  Presidential  functions  they  would  doubtless  be 
well  done.  It  is  extraordinary  how  physical  vigour  always  appeals 
to  our  French  neighbours.  “A  man  who  can  eat  a  beefsteak — 
that  is  the  sort  of  President  w’e  w  ant,”  said  one  of  the  newspapers 
in  arguing  against  a  more  sickly  candidate.  I  smiled  at  the 
time,  but  on  reflection  I  am  not  sure  that  the  newspaper  is,  after 
ill,  absurd.  France  has  been  very  unfortunate  in  her  Presidents, 
and  several  times  these  unhappy  experiences  have  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  she  chose  men  who  had  poor  health.  Scandal  and 
misfortunes — she  has  had  enough  of  them  and  to  spare  ;  and,  after 
all,  it  is  her  great  hearty  countrymen  who  have  served  her  best. 
With  a  man  like  M.  Fallieres,  for  example,  there  could  not  be 
much  trouble  :  he  w^ould  go  through  his  septennate  without 
breaking  down.  With  M.  Millerand,  the  sad  Deschanel  experi¬ 
ence  will  hardly  be  repeated ;  and  France  has  a  real  dread  of 
these  Presidential  crises.  She  likes  square-shouldered,  deep- 
chested  men,  even  w’hen  they  are  slow.  Sometimes  it  w’ould  seem 
that  the  type  of  statesman  who  appeals  most  to  our  neighbours 
is  not  the  Frenchman  as  we  are  apt  to  picture  him — smart,  witty, 
supple,  agile;  but,  on  the  contrary,  solid,  stubborn,  even  pon¬ 
derous.  In  the  diplomatic  dramas  that  have  been  enacted  so 
frequently  during  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  strange  clash 
of  temperaments  :  M.  Millerand  difficult  to  move,  calm,  dogged, 
British;  Mr.  Lloyd  George  volatile,  lively,  imaginative,  French. 
It  has  been  curious  to  witness  the  traditional  rdles  reversed,  to 
find  the  French  bludgeon  crossed  with  the  British  rapier.  The 
English  Premier  has  never  been  so  badly  beaten  as  by  this  stolid 
uitagonist,  whom  he  often  outwitted  only  to  discover  that  his 
ontwitted  antagonist  had  quietly  gone  back  to  his  original  posi¬ 
tion  when  he  realised  what  had  happened.  Notably  was  this  so 
with  regard  to  the  Russian  affair.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  stood  for 
the  surrender  of  the  Poles,  and  he  managed  in  an  interview-  with 
M.  Millerand  to  get  some  kind  of  agreement.  But  when  M. 
Millerand  thought  it  over,  then  he  simply  repudiated  the  snatched 
»greement.  So  it  was  with  the  proposal  for  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
ference.  Just  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  congratulating  him¬ 
self  on  having  manoeuvred  the  French  Premier — as  he  then  w-as 
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— into  the  right  position,  the  French  Premier  bluntly  broke  away 
Perhaps  Mr.  Lloyd  George  won  on  the  question  of  credits  for 
Germany  in  return  for  less  coal,  and  it  was  impossible  then  for 
M.  Millerand  to  go  back  on  the  bargain ;  but  this  was  the  last 
time,  and  M.  Millerand  will  never  be  “caught”  again. 

It  would  appear  that  I  represent  the  relations  of  these  two 
men  as  a  duel.  That  is  correct  :  they  have  been  engaged  in  a 
tug-of-war.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  always  been  nimbler,  but 
on  the  whole  M.  Millerand  has  stood  firmer.  He  has  several 
times  given  way — such  as  at  San  Remo  when  he  first  consented 
to  meet  the  Germans  in  council  after  some  stormy  scenes— but 
he  takes  care  to  se  rattraper  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  he  saw 
the  Germans,  it  w^as  not  to  talk  about  reparations  :  he  had  come 
to  suspect  a  trap.  Moreover,  he  developed  a  dislike  for  anv 
further  adventures  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  there 
has  been  this  opposition  of  policies  and  personalities;  it  has 
altered  the  Franco-British  friendship  of  the  wmr.  But  the  fates 
would  have  it  that  at  this  moment  the  French  had  a  Premier 
like  Millerand  and  the  British  a  Premier  like  Lloyd  George. 

His  physical  build  gives  the  clue  to  his  character.  M.  Mill^ 
rand  looks  what  he  is  :  sturdy,  cautious,  tenacious.  He  is  the 
sort  of  man  who  will  stick  grimly  to  his  point,  worrying  through, 
however  long  it  takes  him  ;  and  if  he  makes  a  mistake  will 
patiently  begin  over  again.  He  looks,  and  is,  a  hard  worker, 
with  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains,  methodical,  plodding, 
disdaining  brilliance,  suspicious  of  cleverness  that  flaunts  itself. 
And  yet  you  realise  w'hen  you  converse  with  this  rather  silent, 
four-square  man,  with  his  large  face  framed  in  a  grey  shock  of 
hair  like  a  lion’s  mane,  his  myopic  eyes  gleaming  behind  his 
glasses,  that  if  he  wdll  usually  take  his  time  to  decide,  if  he  will 
cling  almost  doggedly  to  an  idea,  he  is  nevertheless  capable  of 
brusque  movements,  sudden  bursts  of  impatience.  With  all  his 
apparent  prudence  he  may  sometimes  come  to  quick  conclusions 
rather  angrily.  You  do  not  need  to  be  much  of  a  physiognomist 
to  guess  this  contradiction — this  mixture  of  sagacity  and  swift 
action.  And,  in  fact,  although  he  usually  proceeds  gravely,  step 
by  step,  all  the  outstanding  episodes  of  his  recent  political  history 
have  been  produced  by  his  being  stung  into  irritation.  Beware 
of  the  wrath  of  a  patient  man  :  it  cannot  be  reckoned  with  in 
advance,  and  may  overthrow  all  your  plans  when  you  least  expect 
it.  Such  was  M.  Millerand’s  recognition  of  Wrangel.  It  is 
sometimes  regarded  as  a  bad,  sometimes  as  a  good,  piece  of  policy. 
In  reality  it  w^as  not  a  piece  of  policy  at  all.  M.  Millerand  was  just 
forced  to  assert  himself.  It  was  a  wild  gamble,  a  risky  plunge 
that  nobody  could  possibly  have  made  deliberately  in  cold  blood. 
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jl,  Millerand,  in  spite  of  his  appearance  of  sang-froid,  took  this  step 
by  way  of  reaction  against  the  attempt  to  make  him  go  too  far 
ID  the  opposite  direction.  It  was  bad  psychology  on  the  part  of 
bis  opponent,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  thought  he  had  secured  the 
idherence  of  M.  Millerand  to  his  programme  of  peace  with  Russia, 
that  made  him  forget  that  the  French  Premier  would  in  a  case 
like  this,  put  as  he  was  in  a  false  position,  do  something  desperate. 
He  revolted  desperately  and  must  have  had  great  qualms  at  his 
own  temerity.  I  repeat  that  nobody  would  reasonably  have 
recognised  Wrangel,  pinned  his  whole  fortune  on  the  succes's  of 
the  Poles  when  Warsaw  w’as,  according  to  all  expectations,  about 
to  fall,  declared  war  against  Bolshevism  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  Bolshevism  had  victory,  diplomatic  and  military,  in  its 
grasp,  offended  and  surprised  the  Premier  of  an  Ally  and  broken 
entirely  with  that  Ally  whose  friendship  is  essential  :  nobody 
would  have  staked  all,  when  the  loss  of  all  seemed  inevitable, 
calmly.  It  so  happens  that  there  was  a  miracle.  Warsaw  was 
saved,  the  Poles  recovered,  the  Bolsheviks  were  checked,  and 
Wrangel  had  a  temporary  .success.  M.  Millerand  became  a 
national  hero.  He  w’as  belauded  as  the  only  far-seeing  statesman 
in  Europe.  This  is,  of  course,  nonsense.  M.  Millerand  has  great 
qualities,  but  he  has  not  any  special  gifts  of  foreseeing  the  future. 
The  future  turned  out  to  be  against  the  whole  weight  of  reason. 
Friends  of  the  Poles  and  of  M.  Millerand,  though  applauding  this 
spirited  reply,  had  shaken  their  heads  sadly.  He  himself  must 
have  thought  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  but  having  committed 
himself  he  hung  on.  That  his  action  turned  out  to  be  better 
than  the  most  optimistic  person  could  have  anticipated  must  not 
blind  us  to  the  mainspring  of  that  action.  It  often  happens  that 
the  best  hits  are  blind  hits,  and  when  the  ball  soars  over  the 
boundary  we  w’onder  how  we  did  it.  Any  serious  analysis  of  the 
character  of  M.  iMillerand  must  take  notice  of  his  occasional 
impulsiveness.  It  is  surprising  how  frequently  impulse  produces 
happy  results,  and  M.  Millerand’s  impulses  have  nearly  always 
produced  the  triumph  of  his  policy.  For  be  it  noted  that,  how-- 
ever  much  M.  Millerand  would  have  hesitated  and  shrunk  from 
this  reckless  plunge,  he  had  long  really  wished  to  make  it.  In 
a  similar  way  there  was  a  steady  pursuance  of  a  line  of  thought 
which  would  logically  have  caused  him  to  break  wdth  England 
rather  than  permit  England  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  military  menaces  towards  Germany  ;  but  the  actual  march 
on  Frankfort  was  assuredly  not  the  result  of  deliberation,  but 
rather  was  instinctive  and  spontaneous.  Such  risks  would  be 
too  mad  to  be  incurred  except  in  hot  blood.  We  have,  then,  to 
reckon  on  M.  Millerand  doing  unexpected  things.  I  am  not 
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discussing  whether  it  is  good  or  bad  that  he  should  have  acted  ^  ^ 

as  he  did  on  these  occasions  :  I  only  affirm  that  if  we  wish  to  I  * 

I  understand  the  temperament  of  M.  Millerand  we  will  not  be  ^ 

content  with  regarding  his  placid  exterior  and  his  generally  safe  ^ 
methods ;  we  will  take  note  that  the  placid,  deep-rooted  mountain 
I  may  become  fiercely  volcanic.  in 

■  The  new  President  is  nevertheless  in  essence  an  admirable  ^ 

i  representative  of  the  French  bourgeoisie.  He  is  the  middle-clasB  !  “ 

'  man  who  has  solid  virtues  and  who  has  made  France  what  she  i 

,  is — the  solid  virtues  of  industriousness,  of  conscientiousness,  of  i  ® 

;  thriftiness,  of  simplicity.  He  is  the  family  man,  the  good  father  \ 

'  *  and  good  husband,  loving  his  home  life,  fond  of  tranquillity, 

! ,  striving  assiduously  to  secure  his  position  and  to  leave  a  goodlv 

;  heritage.  No  mistake  about  France  is  so  common  as  the  belief 

■  that  the  French  are  disposed  to  be  flighty,  are  careless  Bohemians. 

;  There  are  plenty  of  loud,  boastful,  garrulous,  and  idle  French- 

j  men  ;  but  the  qualities  of  ]\I.  Millerand  are — in  a  more  or  less 

developed  form — the  qualities  of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen. 
They  are  generally  hard  workers  for  the  sake  of  ultimate 
comfort.  They  will  not  extend  their  business  when  their  business 
is  doing  well.  They  will  retire  early  when  they  have  gained  what 
they  set  their  heart  upon.  Now’  M.  Millerand,  though  doubt¬ 
less  ambitious,  had  the  limited  ambitions  of  all  Frenchmen  who 
like  their  ease.  He  may  have  really  aimed  much  more  at  the 

■  Presidency  w’hen  it  w’as  obviously  his  for  the  taking  than  he 
admitted,  but  it  is  true  that  he  had  hesitations  and  misgivings. 

It  would  be  grotesque  to  pretend  that  he  did  not  value  the  prize; 
but  it  would  be  an  untrue  picture  w  hich  left  out  all  mention  of 
the  reluctant  sacrifice  of  his  comfort,  of  his  privacy,  a  sacrifice 
that  to  him  wms  real.  M.  Millerand  likes  politics ;  he  is  a  glutton 
for  work ;  but  he  is  not  a  public  man  in  the  sense  that  he  wants 
to  stand  in  the  limelight.  When  he  quits  his  desk  he  desires 
to  dine  en  famille ;  like  every  other  bourgeois  he  likes  a  game  of 
dominoes.  It  is  probable  that  the  Elys^e  will  prove  irksome,  a 
prison-house  for  this  happy  bourgcoise  family,  wdiich  is  marked 
by  its  simplicity. 

Having  had  some  opportunities  of  knowing  how  M.  Millerand 
works,  perhaps  I  may  add  that  he  is  extremely  methodical, 
insisting  on  the  same  punctual  performance  of  duty  in  his  sub-  ' 
ordinates,  who  stand  somewhat  in  awe  of  him.  He  expects 
everything  to  be  done  exactly  as  he  instnicted  :  he  is  extremely 
rigorous  in  this  respect.  II  a  la  tHe  solide,  and  loses  no  time, 
going  on  at  a  regular  pace  and  getting  through  an  enormous 
amount  of  labour.  He  keeps  notes  of  all  that  he  does,  and  could,  , 
if  need  be,  refer  back  to  his  notebooks  for  years  and  relate  pre- 
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(jfely  whiit  be  did  and  wbat  he  said,  and  when  and  where  he 
jjii  and  did  these  things.  Nobody  receives  more  visitors  or 
makes  the  interviews  briefer  than  does  the  President.  He  will 
lirten  to  all  that  ought  to  be  related  about  the  object  of  the  visit, 
|)Bt  he  will  not  tolerate  discursiveness  even  on  the  part  of 
important  personages.  He  is  impatient  that  the  point  should  be 
reached,  and  interrupts  monosyllabically  to  recall  you  to  the  need 
lor  brevity.  His  replies  are  clear  and  concise  and  leave  no  doubt 
about  his  intentions.  .  .  .  Such  is  a  faithful  portrait  of  the  man 
fho  is  chosen  to  be  the  chief  magistrate  of  France  for  seven 
vears;  not  an  elegant,  charming,  cultivated,  eloquent  person  like 
M.  Deschanel ;  without  the  subtlety  and  activity  of  M.  Poincarfi  ; 
;it  a  striking,  able,  hard-w'orking,  simple,  conscientious,  solid 
tbongh  impulsive  man,  who  will  have  certain  definite  ideas  to 
:hich  he  will  cling,  certain  directives  which  he  will  follow  and 
-Lich  he  will  ask  others  to  follow,  a  President  who  will  assuredly 
rave  his  mark  on  French  history. 

Nothing  is  so  gratuitously  and  blandly  erroneous  as  the  attempt 
:o qualify  a  man  as  “strong”  or  “weak,”  and  yet  it  is  done 
Tfinnally.  Of  course,  M.  Millerand  has  been  called  strong  by 
:-il  who  approve  of  his  triple  policy  :  military  sanctions  for  Ger- 
ny,  repudiation  of  British  hegemony  on  the  Continent,  and 
iron  Bolshevism.  The  fact  is  that  he  does  often  show  a  good 
'-al  of  strength  of  character ;  he  does  discover  what  he  wants, 

'  r:gh  sometimes  after  some  search ;  and  he  does  not  try  to 
lin  his  objective  by  devious  routes,  but  by  a  plain  straight  path. 
i;s policy,  then,  has  often  a  sturdy  appearance.  He  has,  bow¬ 
er,  a  single-track  mind,  as  was  claimed  for  President  Wilson, 
d  does  not  always,  in  pursuing  a  particular  aim,  recognise 
iiently  the  disadvantages  of  his  policy.  These  inconveniences, 
"  en  they  become  obvious,  seem  to  worry  him  and  puzzle  him. 
reover,  he  is  amenable  to  the  pressure  of  Parliament  and  of 
‘ucb  political  opinion.  He  does  not  hold  out  when  he  finds 
'"own  countrymen  against  him.  He  is  a  true  Frenchman  who 
.“•^rly  places  France  first  when  it  is  a  question  of  international 
^ions;  and  after  he  had  really  found  his  feet  in  Allied  Con- 
iices  he  was  bold  enough  to  stand  up  to  the  best  of  them, 
a  matter  how’  commanding  had  become  their  prestige  as  a  result 
long  experience  in  these  Conferences.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had 
? » process  of  elimination  come  to  be  the  only  survivor  of  the 
■'?inal  group  of  statesmen  who  used  to  meet  in  Paris ;  and  as 
'■bad  always  been  the  master,  he  might  naturally  expect  to 
^nue  to  be  the  master  of  these  assemblies.  Greatly  to  his 
Vin,  he  discovered  that  M.  Millerand  had  different  ideas. 
■  ith  all  respect  for  the  British  Premier,  France  demanded  that 
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his  word  should  not  be  taken  as  law ;  and  M.  Millerand,  with  the 
complete  backing  of  his  countrymen,  began  to  challenge  this 
British  supremacy.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  might  be  eternal,  but  he 
was  not  omnipotent.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  good  deal  of 
the  misunderstanding  that  developed  between  our  two  countries 
was  due  to  this  defiance  of  Lloyd  Georgian  authority.  We  must 
always  remember  the  human  element  in  foreign  affairs  as  in  even 
other  domain.  The  British  Premier  was  surprised  and  annoyed 
when  he  could  not  impose  his  will  upon  this  newcomer  to  the 
international  game,  and  in  the  end,  finding  that  there  was  nothiog 
to  be  done  with  a  man  like  Millerand,  threw  up  the  notion  of 
joersonal  encounters — which  is  a  pity,  for  if  there  is  real  friendli¬ 
ness,  much  more  good  can  come  out  of  a  tw'o-hours’  meeting  of 
the  chiefs  than  out  of  months  of  formal,  and  frigid  diplomatic 
correspondence.  M.  Millerand  on  his  side  found  himself  growing 
more  aggressive  than  he  had  intended.  That  France  applauded 
him  is  true  ;  France  wanted,  somebody  to  stand  up  to  i\Ir.  Lloyd 
George.  But  the  effect  is  bad  for  both  sides ;  and  the  sooner  we 
try  to  renew  the  friendship  which  was  the  friendship  of  com 
panions  in  arms  the  better  it  will  be  for  us  all  and  for  the  world 
at  large.  Yes,  M.  Millerand  did  show  an  unexpected  strength 
in  these  relationships,  even  though  that  strength  was  not  alway 
judiciously  employed  ;  but  he  has  not  always  been  so  strong  k 
his  own  country.  When  he  had  France  behind  him,  then  he  wa- 
daring  enough ;  but  when  he  felt  that  French  opinion  was  no' 
with  him,  then  there  w’ere  vacillations  that  were  not  always  wi?o 
Notably  was  this  the  case  wdth  the  proposed  Geneva  Conferencp 
You  may  or  may  not  regard  the  policy,  which  may  conveniently 
be  called  the  Geneva  policy  (however  the  meeting  in  Genevi 
may  result),  as  good ;  but  at  least  the  facts  are  that  at  Spa  i; 
was  decided  to  continue  the  proceedings  at  Geneva  almost  at 
once.  But  M.  Millerand  is  like  Antaeus,  a  mighty  giant  who  i' 
invincible  so  long  as  he  remains  in  contact  with — Parliament 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  one  may  write  in  this  new  version  of  tb- 
Hercules  legend,  discovered  the  source  of  his  strength  and  liftf' 
him  from  the  earth.  But  wdiatever  was  arranged  at  Spa  and  a! 
Boulogne  was  criticised  at  Paris,  and  M.  Millerand  nianag  ’ 
always  to  get  back  into  contact  with  Paris.  There  have  bef: 
some  extraordinary  changes,  some  amazing  wobbles  over  Geneva 
What  has  become,  too,  of  the  tentative  arrangement  which  wa 
made  at  Boulogne  respecting  the  amount  of  the  German  indorr, 
nity  and  the  method  of  its  payment?  The  truth  is  that  M 
Millerand,  like  most  of  the  experts,  desires  a  real  settlement.  & 
w'ould  prefer  to  take  a  smaller  but  certain  sum  from  German 
which  should  be  fixed  immediately  rather  than  a  larger  but  vagi- 
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sum  which  would  permit  of  the  greatest  expectations,  but  towards 
whose  realisation  no  steps  are  taken.  He  w£is  persuaded  of 
the  necessity  for  France  to  be  able  to  discount  some  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  indemnity  as  quickly  as  possible.  Time  is  certainly 
impM'tant;  time  is  in  this  matter  literally  money.  His  own 
method  would  be  to  strike  a  bargain.  He  struck  a  bargain  about 
(oal.  He  took  nominally  less,  but  in  reality  more ;  because  he 
was  able  to  threaten  Germany  with  an  extended  occupation  if 
she  did  not  fulfil  her  new  contract.  There  is  much  that  might 
be  said  about  this  bargain  :  but  at  least  it  is  a  definite  method 
which  has  proved  successful.  Some  such  plan  was  present  to 
M.  Millerand’s  mind  in  respect  of  the  larger  subject  of  indemni- 
iies— a  clear  statement  of  amount,  a  determination  of  modality, 
ind  the  menace  of  a  new  march  on  the  Euhr  if  the  engagement 
wis  not  fulfilled.  I  do  not  pronounce  for  or  against  the 
.Millerand  system,  but  it  would  have  sufficiently  fitted  in  with 
British  official  views  to  have  prevailed  in  the  end  had  it  not 
,1’ountered  opposition  in  France.  M.  Millerand  was  warned 
by  the  Senate  and  by  proconsular  persons — and  M.  Millerand 
•idded. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  advisable  to  say  a  w’ord  about  the 
’  roes  in  France  which  prevented  an  early  agreement  on  this 
P"tion  of  reparations.  They  are  largely  political.  The  battle 
ally  rages  around  the  pow’ers  of  the  Commission  of  Reparations 
was  set  up  by  the  Peace  Conference  as  the  sole  authority 
0  ascertain  the  amount  and  the  method  of  payment  of  the 
’t^mnity.  Now  it  could  hardly  have  been  intended  that  the 
■".rnnients  thereby  abdicated  their  supreme  authority  in  this 
Uer.  The  Commission  is  the  emanation  of  the  Governments 
3(1  the  delegates  are  not  superior  to  their  own  Prime  Ministers, 
'evertheless,  there  has  been  more  jealousy  and  suspicion  created 
h  the  existence  of  this  Commission  than  ever  the  Frankenstein 
?fthe  Peace  Conference  could  have  imagined  when  it  gave  life 
3  this  monster.  The  Commission  stands  on  its  rights  as  laid 
’  ^11  by  the  Treaty ;  and  it  is  held  that  nobody — Premier  or 
Minister — can  modify  the  procedure  which  the  Commis- 
"D  chooses  to  employ.  The  attempt  to  supersede  it  provoked 
■*>«  greatest  indignation  ;  and  M.  Poincar^,  who  was  formerly 
--ident  of  the  Commission,  makes  himself  its  champion.  Now 
Commission,  like  any  other  body  of  this  kind,  must  neces- 
"^(iiy  become  bureaucratic.  It  must  work  slowly,  multiplying 
It  must  regard  its  particular  duties  quite  narrowly 
-»uout  relation  to  the  general  condition  of  the  world  :  its  prob¬ 
es!'  have  nothing  to  do  with  other  problems.  This  is  not  a 
oistn  of  the  Commission  in  particular  :  it  is  a  general  criticism 
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of  Commissions.  At  any  rate,  the  Commission  meant  to  go  on  i 
collecting  evidence  and  shifting  claims  carefully  until  May  next  i 
— and  even  then  it  would  be  compelled  to  fix  a  purely  arbitran 
sum,  since  there  wdll  be  claims  still  unheard.  x\ll  attempts  to 
hasten  this  process  or  to  intervene  in  this — shall  I  say  private 
commissarial  affair  of  reparations? — has  been  opposed  strenuouslv 
in  France. 

The  career  of  M.  Millerand  is  distinguished,  but,  like  most 
French  politicians,  he  has  “evolved.”  He  was  Socialist,  and  a 
particularly  audacious  Socialist  for  the  epoch.  Elected  Deputv 
in  1885,  he  ardently  fought  against  Boulanger,  suspected  of  a 
Caesarian  policy.  (How  time  brings  its  revenges :  to-day  M. 
Millerand  is  accused  of  Coesarism,  and  there  may  be  rude  combats 
about  his  pretence  to  personal  power!)  Journalist,  as  are  } Tac¬ 
tically  all  French  politicians,  as  well  as  lawyer,  he  was  associated 
w'ith  M.  Clemenceau  on  La  Justice,  and  was  later  editor  of  Lc 
Petite  Repuhlique,  and  then  of  La  Lanteme.  It  was  in  189tl 
that  he  pronounced  his  famous  discourse  at  Saint-Mande  in  whid  ' 
he  upheld  the  right  to  strike.  (Irony  of  things,  that  he  shou’’' 
have  had  to  smash  the  great  strike  of  1920  and  try  to  break  u[ ' 
the  Confederation  Generate  du  Travail  I)  In  Waldeck-Rousseau'?' 
Cabinet,  which  he  entered  as  Minister  of  Commerce  in  1899, 
was  remarked  as  the  first  Socialist  Minister,  and  he  provu 
remarkably  industrious  and  fruitful,  instituting  the  ten-hours’  da; 
for  women  and  children,  pensions,  a  w’eekly  rest-day  for  worker^ ! 
and  initiating  many  other  social  reforms.  Silence  has  b€c;| 
curiously  preserved  by  tbe  Paris  journals  on  the  part  he  play*  ■ 
in  anti-Clerical  legislation  :  he  liquidated  the  congregatinr^ 
(Whirligig  of  years !  Under  his  Government  there  are  negotiij 
tions  for  re-establishing  relations  wuth  Borne !)  For  the  mo-; 
part,  in  the  Briand  Government,  as  in  all  his  political  life  unt  . 
just  before  the  war,  he  w’as  preoccupied  with  internal  afFair=| 
Rarely  did  he  meddle  with  foreign  politics.  In  the  Poinca  j 
Cabinet  in  1912  he  was  War  Minister,  appointing  Joffre  Coirj 
mander-in-Chief ;  and  in  the  1914  elections  he  preached  wit’i 
patriotic  fervour  the  need  for  a  strong  military  organisatif';) 
Certainly  he  helped  the  passage  of  the  Three  Years’  Service  Law. 
In  the  Yiviani  Cabinet  he  was  again  appointed  War  Minister, 
just  after  the  beginning  of  hostilities.  Those  were  tragic  day’i 
and  undoubtedly  it  is  largely  owing  to  M.  Millerand’ s  puissn'  - 
de  travail,  his  calm  organisation  while  the  enemy  thundered  a 
the  gates,  that  France  was  enabled  to  resist  in  those  early  day? 
When  M.  Viviani  fell  in  1915  no  use  was  found  for  the 
of  this  able  organiser.  It  w^as  left  to  M.  Clemenceau  to  indii 
him  to  become  Commissioner-General  of  Alsace-Lorraine  last  ye&r 
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In  this  post  he  once  more  showed  himself  to  be  a  great  organiser. 
The  mantle  of  Clemenceau  was  thrown  upon  him  in  January  last. 
His  Ministry  was  regarded  as  a  stop-gap  :  nobody  predicted  a 
long  life  for  it.  Indeed,  it  was  menaced  many  times,  in  spite 
ol  the  huge  majority  of  the  Bloc  National.  Several  times  M. 
jliUerand  has  been  in  danger,  and  what  eventually  saved  him 
was  the  success  of  his  Polish  policy.  This  synchronised  with 
the  resignation  of  M.  Deschanel  from  the  Presidency ;  and  he 
was  carried,  figuratively  speaking,  shoulder-high  to  the  Elys^e, 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  ado  which  has  been  made 
about  the  new  powers  claimed  for  M.  Millerand  may  prove  to  be 
much  ado  about  nothing.  It  is  true  that  he  put  forward  as  a 
condition  of  his  election  his  right  to  control  the  policy  of  France 
and  thus  preserve  continuity.  But,  although  this  condition  has 
been  implicitly  agfeed  upon,  I  am  unable  to  believe  that  M.  Mille- 
land  will  succeed  where  former  Presidents  have  failed.  He  will 
int  for  ranch  while  he  retains  his  popularity.  His  prestige  will 
atend  him  in  good  stead  for  some  time.  But  that  he  can  hope 
^nnancntly  to  choose^  Prime  Ministers  who  will  consent  to  be 
bisinstniraents  is  a  fantastic  fancy.  Sooner  or  later  he  will  have 
to  content  himself  with  the  position  of  a  constitutional  king  whose 
Ministers  are  alone  responsible  and  whose  Ministers  cannot  be 
strolled  by  any  kingljr-  prerogatives  in  these  democratic  days. 
He  will  have  to  resign  himself  to  the  situation  of  his  predecessors 
or  run  the  risk  of  being  broken,  as  President  MacMahon  was 
::  ken,  and  as  all  Presidents  who  have  Bonapartist  tendencies 
/e  broken  in  France.  His  exceptional  authority  can  only  be 
-jinentrtrv.  For  the  present  he  has  chosen  M.  Leygues  as 
Premier,  and,  in  spite  of  M.  Leygues’  real  ability,  it  is  under- 
')0d  that  he  is  subservient  to  the  President.  He  has  certainly 
i  -‘pted  a  ready-made  Cabinet  from  the  hands  of  M.  Millerand, 
“'that  in  effect  it  is  the  President  and  not  the  Premier  who  has 
cted  the  Ministers.  It  is  understood  that  it  is  in  foreign 
’iirs  that  M.  Millerand  aspires  to  effective  power. 

The  capital  fact  about  French  Presidents  is  that  they  are 
'  lionsible.  Now  responsibility  must  accompany  power.  In 
Wy  at  least  the  President  cannot  be  removed  from  office.  How, 
can  he  be  controlled  by  Parliament?  Logically  he  would, 
^  the  doctrine  of  Presidential  supremacy  were  accepted,  be  a 
■iotator.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  France  will  not  be 
r^sed  to  admit  this  theory  of  Presidential  powers.  A  conflict 
the  President  and  Parliament  could  only  end  in  one  way. 
^  sistries  would  be  overthrown  ;  Ministers  would  refuse  to  serve, 
“re  would  be  an  impossible  deadlock.  No ;  such  crises,  not  of 
-^rnmcnts,  but  of  regime,  are  unthinkable ;  and  whenever 
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M,  Millerand  finds  himself  confronted  with  a  Prime  Minist. 
who  has  other  conceptions  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  will  be  tb- 
President  who  wdll  give  way.  It  is  certainly  not  to  the  inter?;' 
of  anybody,  least  of  all  the  President,  to  provoke  such  conflicts 
The  Constitution  gives  the  President  certain  rights  which  in 
practice  he  cannot  exercise,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  art 
few  men  who  will  find  it  consistent  with  their  dignity  to  act  a; 
the  mere  porte-parole  of  the  President,  receive  all  the  kicks  fror 
Parliament,  be  held  responsible  for  a  policy  that  is  not  their  own 
while  the  real  author  of  the  policy  shelters  himself  behind  hi? 
irresponsibility.  Such  a  Prime  Minister  could  have  little  charar. 
ter,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  w'ould  not  enjoy  sufficient  resp^^s 
to  fulfil  this  role  for  long.  I  think  it  wdll  be  clearly  seen  tbs 
there  can  be,  in  spite  of  the  w’arm  advocacy  of  M.  Poincare,  wb. 
himself  suffered  under  the  sense  of  his  helplessness  when  M 
Clemenceau  was  Premier,  no  radical  alteration  in  the  function 
of  the  French  President.  He  may,  however,  collaborate  in  tbf. 
most  friendly  way  with  his  Ministers.  M.  Poincare  did  so  duriiK 
the  greater  part  of  his  Presidency.  M.  Poincar4  was  in  effe-- 
his  own  Foreign  Minister.  But  he  was  so  with  discretion.  F 
w’as  personally  held  in  great  esteem,  and  therefore,  as  he 
present  at  Cabinet  Councils,  was  necessarily  heard  wdth  deferenc? 
Still,  he  could  not  impose  his  wdll  on  anyone  and  never  trie^ 
The  question  of  Presidential  power  is  purely  a  personal  onc^ 
that  is  to  say,  that  powder  is  in  proportion  to  personality.  Tba: 
is  really  all  there  is  to  say  about  it.  If  the  personality  o' 
M.  Millerand  dominates  Ministers  and  Parliament  he  will  enj'c. 
effective  power,  but  if  Ministers  and  Parliament  take  the  opfwite 
view  to  that  of  M.  Millerand,  then  he  will  not  enjoy  effective 
power. 

But  there  is  talk  of  a  change  in  the  Constitution.  There  te 
been  talk  for  many  years.  Many  books  have  been  written  on  tbi- 
subject.  What  is  overlooked  is  that  no  changes  in  the  ronstit" 
tion  will  change  the  realities  of  the  situation.  The  PrcNdorv 
has,  as  I  have  already  said,  even  now  powers  which  he  caon't 
exercise,  because  he  is  not  responsible  to  any  elected  body,  an’ 
his  dictation  would  therefore  be  resented  and  would  quickly  lea’ 
to  a  crisis  of  the  gravest  kind.  It  does  not  much  matter  if  a 
Premier  is  overthrown,  but  the  overthrowing  of  a  President  is  a 
serious  matter.  The  scheme  which  w^as  put  forw^ard  in  the  nan- 
of  M.  Millerand  is  not  new,  but  it  is  nevertheless  interesting. 
If  there  is  to  be  a  reform  of  the  Constitution,  he  would  havetb- 
President  elected  in  future,  not  by  Parliament,  but  by  a  muc=. 
wider  body,  which  would  comprise  delegates  from  the  General 
Councils  of  each  Department,  and  members  of  the  great  corpefa^ 
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ni,  commercial  meu,  workers,  agriculturists,  and  the  various 
-  ilties  which  would  speak  for  the  intellect  of  France.  Elected 
jthis  broad  basis,  the  President  would  have  more  authority, 
lohelp  him  to  govern,  even  in  the  face  of  an  unruly  Chamber, 
^should  have  the  assistance  of  a  stronger  Senate.  The  Senate 
jj  not  be  chosen  by  a  limited  college  of  national  and  local 
■riuittratois  and  legislators,  but  the  college  "would  include 
:h.mbers  of  Commerce  and  representatives  of  the  great  syndicates 
jf  industry,  of  the  academies,  of  the  universities.  Thus  the 
H  4e  would  have  immense  authority.  The  President  and  Senate 
•iiuld,  if  need  be,  defy  the  Chamber.  Need  I  say  that  these 
leas  are  found  to  be  reactionary  rather  than  progressive,  and 
;itthe  scheme  is  likely  to  be  shelved? 

In  truth,  however,  M.  Millerand  should  be  an  excellent  Presi- 
from  the  French  viewpoint.  M.  Clemenceau,  once  asked 
;  whe  would  vote  at  the  Versailles  Assembly,  replied  :  “Je  vote 
Ilf  le  plus  hcte”  There  have  been  Presidents  whose  chief 
arit  was  that  they  were  stupid  and  not  calculated  to  do  any 
Vm.  But,  whatever  happens  to  the  Constitution,  or  whatever 
pens  to  M.  Millerapd’s  conception  of  Presidential  powers,  it 
1? certain  that  this  strong- wdlled  man,  this  capable  organiser,  this 
peat  worker,  will  not  be  a  nullity  at  the  Elys^e,  but,  on  the 
irary,  will  be  a  formidable  part  of  the  French  political  and 
iiitive  machine. 


Sisley  Huddleston. 
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The  precise  position  of  affairs  in  Egypt  and  the  political  prospects 
in  the  near  future  are  more  than  usually  complicated  and  obscure 
at  present,  and  the  debate  this  week,  in  the  House  of  Lords 
(November  4th),  was  clearly  in  the  nature  of  a  preliminary  skir¬ 
mish,  and  has  done  little  to  allay  public  anxiety.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  on  August  23rd  last — nearly  a  year  after  the  Milner 
Mission  had  proceeded  to  Egypt,  as  a  result  of  the  events  of 
March,  1919 — the  London  newspapers  published  a  summary  of 
the  terms  of  agreement  which,  it  was  said,  had  been  arrived  at 
between  the  members  of  that  Mission  and  the  leader  of  the 
Egyptian  Nationalists,  Saad  Zaghlul  Pasha,  and  his  colleagues. 
The  full  text  of  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement  on  which  this 
summary  was  based  has  now  been  published  (see  Timet, 
November  6th).  The  terms  of  this  agreement  are  of  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  drastic  and  far-reaching  description.  There  is  to  be  a 
Treaty  of  Alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  Egypt,  under  which 
the  independence  of  Egypt  is  to  be  recognised  by  Great  Britain, 
and  the  latter  is  to  support  the  former,  in  the  event  of  war,  in 
the  defence  of  the  integrity  of  Egyptian  territory,  Egypt  affording 
Great  Britain  all  necessary  facilities,  in  the  way  of  access  to 
territory,  etc.,  for  this  purpose  ;  Egypt  w'ill  resume  control  of  her 
foreign  relations,  subject  to  an  obligation  to  make  no  treaties  and 
adopt  no  ix)licy  incompatible  with  British  interests;  the  present 
military  occupation  of  the  country  will  be  reduced  to  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  a  force  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  Imperial  communi-' 
cations,  quartered  where  the  Treaty  shall  provide ;  agreements 
will  be  made  with  the  foreign  Powers  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Capitulations,  and  for  the  transfer  to  his  Majesty’s  Government! 
of  the  rights  of  veto,  hitherto  possessed  by  such  Powers,  on  legis-i 
lation  affecting  foreigners,  and  Egypt  wdll  “confer  upon  Greatj 
Britain  such  rights  as  are  necessary  to  safeguard  her  special 
interests  and  enable  her  to  furnish  the  guarantees  which  must 
be  given  to  foreign  Powers  to  induce  them  to  relinquish  their 
capitulatory  rights  ’’ ;  the  Consular  Courts  will  be  closed  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals  correspondingly  enlarged  and 
reorganised ;  Egypt  will  appoint  a  British  Financial  Adviser  to 
replace  the  Commission  of  the  Public  Debt  and  give  other 
financial  advice,  w'hen  desired,  and  also  a  judicial  official  who  will 
be  “kept  informed  as  to  legislation  affecting  foreigners  and  will 
be  similarly  at  the  disposal  of  the  Egyptian  Government  for  any 
advice  it  may  desire  from  him  concerning  the  administration  of 
justice  generally;  finally,  certain  safeguards  will  be  established 
by  the  Treaty  to  protect  the  pension  and  compensation  rights  of 
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ttie  (presumably  numerous)  British  officials  whose  services  are 
Jispensed  with  by  the  Egyptian  Government  within  two  years 
o(  the  coming  into  force  of  the  proposed  Treaty. 

When  an  outline  of  these  terms  was  first  published,  last  August, 

18  above  mentioned,  it  was  unaccompanied  by  any  indication  of 
as  source  or  any  official  authentication  whatever;  and  there  were 
consequently  no  means  for  the  public  of  knowing  whether  it 
jccurately  expressed  the  agreement  arrived  at,  even  so  far  as  the 
Hilner  Mission  was  concerned,  and  still  less  w'hether  it  had 
received  the  approval  of  his  Majesty’s  Government,  and  was 
likely  to  obtain  the  assent  of  Parliament.  Needless  to  say,  it 
created  a  great  sensation,  both  here  and  in  Egypt,  and  was 
ceived,  in  many  circles,  with  feelings  of  considerable  dismay. 

It  was,  in  reality,  a  surprise  to  both  sides,  for  nothing  which  had 
I'-pirtd  in  Egypt  during  the  visit  of  the  Mission  to  that  country 
'all  in  any  way  prepared  public  opinion  for  this  announcement. 

It  had,  indeed,  been  generally  understood  at  the  outset,  and  even 
'vially  declared  with  some  solemnity,  that  the  Mission  had  no 
“ver  to  draw  up  a  Constitution  for  Egypt,  but  was  merely 
=]iired  to  investigate-  conditions  on  the  spot  and  report  to  the 
"  Government.  There  appear,  therefore,  to  be  some  grounds 
r  the  rumour,  current  at  the  time,  that  the  publication  of  the 
■  I  sed  terms  was  due  to  an  indiscretion — calculated  or  other- 
;=e— or  to  a  breach  of  confidence. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Egyptian  delegates  themselves, 
iving  received  this  memorandum  from  the  Mission,  naturally 
ddereil  themselves  empowered  to  negotiate  with  their  con- 
:;nt>  on  this  basis,  and  regarded  ratification  by  Great  Britain 
'  assured,  if  the  scheme  were  accepted  as  a  settlement  by 
■:ypt.  They  accordingly  returned  to  Egypt  for  the  purpose 
i  securing  popular  assent  to  the  proposed  terms.  And  we 
''“D  had  a  characteristic  and  amusing  spectacle,  typical  of  the 
Land  of  Paradox”!  Whereas  almost  everybody  here,  con- 
led  with  Egypt  or  having  any  acquaintance  with  the  character 
d  mentality  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  stage  of  political  and 
’“^nistrative  development  attained  by  its  ruling  classes,  was 
"':deral)ly  ]>erturbed  by  the  proposed  arrangements,  and  felt 
gravest  apprehensions  as  to  whether  these  did  not  go  far 
>nd  what  was  wise  or  necessary  in  the  circumstances,^  the 
I'tiaii  delegates  themselves  loudly  proclaimed  their  doubts  as 

I  (t)  That  a  fairly  large  measure  of  independence  and  self-government  would  be 
was  generally  expected,  in  view  of  the  concessions  to  India,  and  of  the 
-ral  trend  of  policy  and  sentiment  in  favour  of  “self  determination  for  small 
‘  iiw.  ’  But  it  is  widely  and  strongly  felt  that  certain  limits  must  be  set  to 
)my  in  Egypt,  and  the  question  is  whether  the  Milner  scheme  does  not 
them. 
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to  wbetlier  they  would  be  able  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  Egyptian 
nation  to  the  maintenance  of  such  remnants  of  British  control 
and  authority  as  were  still  to  be  permitted  to  survive.  And  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  sundry  efforts  of  a  more  or  less  serious  kind  wen 
made  in  Egypt  to  wreck  the  proposed  settlement.  A  manifesto 
was  issued  by  certain  leading  Princes  of  the  Sultanic  family 
denouncing  the  suggested  terms,  while  various  prominent 
Egyptian  politicians,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  recent  affairs, 
endeavoured  to  represent  the  scheme  as  a  base  betrayal  of 
Egyptian  interests,  “entire  independence”  not  having  been 
achieved.  In  the  main,  however,  the  plan  seems  to  have  met 
with  general  approval,  as  well  it  might.  It  concedes,  as  is  now 
generally  admitted  in  Egypt,  about  twice  as  much  as  the  most 
optimistic  Egyptian  agitator  expected,  and  is  likely  to  prove  so 
subversive  in  its  results  that  it  is  already  inspiring  profound  mis  | 
givings  in  the  minds  of  the  fellaheen  and  of  the  native  unofficial 
classes  generally,  whose  future  welfare  and  prosirerity  are,  as  they 
well  know,  at  stake. 

Meanwhile  nothing  further  happened  on  this  side  till  it  became 
known  that  the  Egyptian  delegates  had  returned  to  London  and 
that  the  “conversations”  with  the  Mission  had  been  resumed. 
No  official  announcement  was  even  then  made  as  to  what  wa 
taking  place,  and  irritation  at  this  persistent  silence  increav' 
among  the  public  and  in  Parliament.  This  was  still  furtlifr 
accentuated  by  rumours  that  hitches  had  occurred,  and  that  th 
negotiations  were  on  the  point  of  being  broken  off.  It  was  sa!' 
that  the  delegates  were  now  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  they  ba' 
obtained,  considering  that  as  they  had  got  so  much,  they  luig!; 
evidently  have  demanded  more ;  that  a  more  open  and  complf^ 
abrogation  of  the  Protectorate  should  have  been  insisted  on: 
that  the  powers  of  the  remaining  British  officials — notabit 
the  Financial  and  Judicial  Officers  above  referred  to— slvui  " 
be  more  clearly  defined  and  ‘more  definitely  restricted  wit!; 
narrow  limits,  and  so  forth.  At  length  Lord  Salisbury  ga' 
notice  that  he  proposed  to  call  attention  to  Egyptian  affa 
in  the  House  of  Lords  and  move  for  papers,  and  a  debate  te 
place  on  the  subject  on  November  4th.  The  mover  of  the  resi! 
tion  charged  the  Government  with  pursuing,  in  Egypt,  a  “pobv 
of  concealment,  delay,  drift,  and  uncertainty,”  as  contrasted  wii 
that  of  “sympathetic  and  progressive  development  and  gf 
government  ”  which  had  prevailed  before  the  war.  He  conteni. 
that  Great  Britain  must  retain  “real  power”  in  Egypt,  mv, 
always  continue  to  control  Egypt’s  foreign  relations,  and  m, 
on  no  account  relinquish  the  government  of  the  Soudan.  I- 
reply.  Lord  Curzon  disclaimed  any  kind  of  Ministerial  reap 
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an  bility  for  the  scheme  which  had  been  published,  declaring  that  it  i 

roi  “had  never  been  contended  that  the  proposals  were  those  of  the 

jj  Government,  nor  had  they  eyer  been  officially  submitted  to  the  , 

src  Egyptian  Government.”  Any  scheme,  ultimately  approved  of  as 

sto  a  basis  of  discussion,  would  require  to  be  thrashed  out  between  * 

ily  duly  accredited  representatives  of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  and  the 

>Dt  British  Government  here.  This  was  supplemented  by  some  ex- 

jg  planations  from  Lord  Milner  himself.  He  expounded  his  own  ; 

of  views  on  Nationalist  aims  and  sentiments  in  conflict  wdth  British  ' 

ien  interests  and  Imperial  resix)nsibilities,  and  declared  his  owm  con-  ■ 

net  viction  that  tiiere  was  no  irreconcilable  incompatibility  between 

ow  them.  The  rei)ort  of  his  Commission  would,  however,  shortly  be  j 

ojt  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  and  soon  afterwards,  he  pre- 

so  sumed,  in  those  of  the  House  and  of  the  country.  He  would,  of 

lis.  course,  defend  the  recommendations  of  the  report  to  the  best  of  , 

;iai  his  ability,  but  ‘‘did  not  know  what  would  happen  to  them”  , 

ley  thereafter.  ' 

In  view  of  these  authoritative  statements  as  to  the  real  ix>8ition  t 

me  of  affairs — some  earlier  announcement  of  which  would  have  dissi- 
md  pated  much  misunderstanding — it  would  plainly  be  premature  to  4 

ed.  attempt  any  general  analysis  or  criticism  of  the  terms  pro-  i 

posed.  But  there  is  one  imfwrtant  part  of  the  scheme  on  which  ’ 

:  '  it  may  be  of  utility  to  offer  some  obseiwations  at  the  present 

liCT  stage,  because  such  part  seems  to  constitute  a  preliminary  obstacle, 

‘h.  of  a  somewhat  formidable  character,  w’hich  will  have  to  be  suc- 

■■  cessfully  surmounted  if  the  scheme  is  to  go  through  on  the  present 
’  lines.  The  Memorandum  provides — or  at  any  rate  postulates — 

4,.  that  the  Ca})itulations  are  to  be  abolished.  Such  abolition, 
indeed,  constitutes  the  essential  basis  of  the  project,  because  the 
rights  of  the  Capitulatory  Powers  are  to  be  transferred  to  the 
British  Government,  which  thus  acquires  a  special  privileged 
situation  in  Egypt,  under  the  new  regime,  without  which  it 
could  not  furnish  to  the  foreign  Powers  the  guarantees  necessary 
to  induce  them  to  relinquish  their  own  rights  and  pow’ers.  But 
has,  in  fact,  the  assent  to  the  abolition  of  the  Capitulations  been 
obtained,  or  promised,  by  the  chief  Capitulatory  Powers  in 
Europe,  notably  by  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium,  which  all  have  | 

enormous  financial  interests  in  Egypt And,  if  not,  can  it  he  i 

regarded  as  certain  that  they  will  give  it  when  they  begin  to 
study  this  ^Memorandum  closely  and  realise  all  that  it  involves? 

They  will  see  that  it  implies  not  only  the  withdrawal  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  from  the  country  and 

(1)  It  ms  tolerably  clear  that  at  present  it  has  not,  since,  in  a 
■went  reply  to  a  question  on  the  subject,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  all  that 
tbe  Government  spokesman  (Mr.  Cecil  Harmsworth)  could  say  was  that 
“negotiations  had  been  opened  with. the  Capitulatory  Powers.” — (See  Times 
^'ov.  11.) 
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its  reduction  to  the  dimensions  of  a  small  force,  probably  located 
in  the  Canal  zone,  charged  only  with  the  task  of  protectine 
Imperial  communications,  but  also  the  cessation  of  all  direct 
British  control  and  responsibility  for  the  continued  stability  o( 
the  internal  finances  (as  distinguished  from  the  Public  Debt)  and 
of  the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  the  country,  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  public  security,  for  a  sound  and  pure  administration  (rf 
justice,  an  efficient  and  honest  irrigation  service,  and  the  count¬ 
less  other  reforms  which  we  have  laboriously  established  in  the 
course  of  the  last  thirty  years  and  brought  so  largely  to  fruition. 
No  doubt  the  success  of  such  political  deals  is,  unfortunately,  too 
often  a  question  of  political  expediency  and  diplomatic  bargaining 
rather  than  of  administrative  advantage  for  the  individuals  prin¬ 
cipally  concerned  and  their  moral  and  material  welfare.  But  if  the 
question  is  put  solely  on  its  merits,  the  answer  can  scarcely  he 
doubtful.  And  if  past  experience  on  this  particular  |X)int  is  anv 
guide,  the  pro8|>ect  is  not  encouraging  for  the  authors  of  the 
scheme.  Having  myself  been  closely  connected  throughout  a  long 
period  of  years  with  various  schemes  and  negotiations,  under  suc¬ 
cessive  British  Ministers  in  Egypt,  for  the  abolition  of  Capitula¬ 
tions  and  the  substitution  for  them  of  a  new  judicial  regime, Ihm 
some  acquaintance  wdth  the  strength  of  the  opposition — both  active 
and  p'assive — which  all  such  proposals  have  hitherto  encountered. 
I  should  therefore  be  considerably  surprised  to  learn  that  such 
opposition  had  been  diminished,  to  the  point  of  total  disappear¬ 
ance,  by  the  prospect  of  the  complete  removal  of  British  control 
over  the  internal  finances  and  administration  of  the  country. 
Hitherto,  on  the  contrary,  the  maintenance  of  such  control  has 
been  the  corner-stone  of  all  such  projects.  This  is  so  true  that 
when  the  late  Lord  Cromer  was  elaborating  his  monumental 
organisation  for  this  purpose  in  1905-7  he  found  it  essential  to 
tranquillise  foreign  (and  British)  apprehensions  by  a  solemn  and 
official  statement  which  he  was  authorised  by  the  Foreign  Office 
to  make  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“  His  Majesty's  Government  recognise  tliat  the  maintenance  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  reforms  as  have  hitherto  been  effected  in  Egypt  depend  upon 
the  British  Occupation.  This  consideration  will  apply  with  equal  strength 
to  any  changes  effected  in  the  regime  of  the  Capitulations.  His  Majesty! 
Government  therefore  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  there  is  no  reason  for  | 
allowing  the  prospect  of  any  modification  in  that  regime  to  be  prejudiced 
by  the  existence  of  any  doubt  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  Biitish  Occupe- 
tion  of  the  country.”  {Cf.  ”  Egypt,”  No.  1,  1907,  p.  12.) 

What  will  these  foreign  Governments  think  of  such  proposals 
now  that  there  is  to  be  no  doubt,  not  as  to  the  continuance,  but 
as  to  the  non-continuance,  of  the  British  Occupation,  in  the  sense 
of  general  administrative  control  which  that  expression  bss 
hitherto  connoted?. 
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Further,  what  will  be  the  attitude  on  this  question  of  the 
British  community  in  Egypt  itself — I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  non- 
official  portion  of  that  community,  for  the  sentiments  of  the  official 
dieses,  though  necessarily  unexpressed,  are  not  in  doubt?  These 
merchants,  bankers,  barristers,  and  others  have  always  viewed 
with  considerable  dislike  and  distrust  the  proposed  abolition  of  the 
C^tulations,  the  closure  of  their  Consular  Court,  and  the  dis- 
^pearance  of  the  special  and  peculiar  institutions  of  British  law 
end  practice  to  which  they  are  attached.  So  long,  however,  as 
British  internal  control  was  to  be  in  no  way  lessened  (and  might 
even  possibly  be  increased),  and  consequently  effective  British 
supervision  of  the  law'  courts,  and  of  the  selection  and  promotion 
of  the  judges  who  compose  them,  was  assured,  they  were  com- 
peratively  resigned.  Now’  that  such  control  is  to  be  almost 
totally  withdraw’n,  the  matter  obviously  assumes  a  very  different 
ispect.  Will  they  be  content,  in  criminal  affairs,  to  be  tried — 
possibly  for  their  lives — by  a  court  composed  of  three  judges — 
two  foreigners  and  one  native,  neither  of  the  foreigners  being 
necessarily  British — sitting  with  six  foreign  assessors,  only  three 
of  whom  would  be  British,  and  administering  Egyptian  codes  of 
penal  law  and  procedure,  which  differ  widely  in  principle  and 
practice  from  the  institutions  of  British  law?^  At  present  there 
jppear  to  be  considerable  indications  that  they  will  not,®  and  in 
dew  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  notably  of  the  very  recent 
memories  of  the  events  of  March,  1919,  the  fact  can  scarcely  be 
wmsidered  siurprising. 

But  if,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  abolition  of  the  Capitulations 
under  the  new  conditions  should  prove  impracticable,  will  this 
dtiate  the  whole  transaction  between  the  Milner  Mission  and  the 
Egyptian  delegates,  and  shall  we  then  be  free  to  declare  that 
the  scheme,  as  formulated,  can  no  longer  be  proceeded  with,  our 
“exceptional  position,”  as  the  repository  and  representative  of 
European  capitulatory  rights — surely  an  essential  feature  of  the 
plan,  from  our  point  of  view — having  thus  become  illusory? 
Shall  we  not,  in  that  event,  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of 
having  gravely  misled  the  Egyptian  people,  and  of  having  raised 
hopes  the  fulfilment  of  w’hich,  it  will  doubtless  be  suggested,  we 
had  no  reasonable  ground  for  anticipating,  with  the  deplorable 
result  that  Egyptian  sentiment,  which  has  lately  been  improving, 
will  become  more  embittered  than  ever  tow  ards  us  ? 

Malcolm  McIlwraith. 

(1)  See  Draft  Judicature  Law  (No.  1)  1920,  articles  8,  35  and  49  and  Draft 
Jvdicsture  Law  (No.  2)  1920,  articles  1  and  10. 

(t)  "Draft  laws  for  reconstituting  the  mixed  courts.  Memorandum 
wbinitted  on  behalf  of  the  Non-official  British  Community  in  Cairo.” 
Wio,  1920. 
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While  the  nations  of  Euroi)e  are  tending  the  grievous  wounds 
they  received  during  the  Great  War,  the  creation  of  naval  arma¬ 
ments  in  the  United  States  and  Japan  is  being  continued  with 
greater  activity  than  ever  before  and  at  a  far  higher  cost;  a 
jx)st-war  battleship  involves  an  exj^enditure  of  from  £7,000,000 
to  £8,000,000  as  compared  with  about  £1,000,000  less  than  twenty 
years  ago.^  The  shipyards,  engine  shops,  and  armament  factories 
in  America  and  Japan  have  never  been  so  busy  as  they  are  at 
present,  while  similar  establishments  in  this  country  and  on  the 
European  continent  have  in  hand  not  a  single  capital  ship. 

Now  that  peace  has  been  signed  there  remain  only  three  navies 
of  importance — the  British,  the  American,  and  the  Japanese. 
The  relative  strength  of  these  three  forces  in  1924  can  now  be 
estimated  with  some  confidence.  Disregarding  vessels  projects, 
but  assuming  that  those  now  under  construction  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  next  four  years,  the  standing  of  these  Powers  in 


capital  sliips  will  be 

as  follows  ’  ; — 

Great  liritain. 

United  States. 

Japan. 

Iluttlcships  and  Battle¬ 

Dis¬ 

Dis- 

Dis- 

cruisers  : — 

No. 

placement. 

No.  placement. 

No.  placement. 

First  class :  14in. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tom. 

Ciiins  and  over  ... 

18 

487,450* 

27  983,000 

14  488.000 

Second  class  :  smaller 

Ciuns 

18 

895,840 

8  167,650 

8  59,950 

Totals  . 

86 

888,290 

-35  1,150,650 

17  497,950 

In  the  light  of  the  activity  in  America  and  Japan,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  inactivity  in  Euroi>e,  on  the  other,  two  arresting  facts 
emerge  from  an  examination  of  the  naval  outlook. 

(1)  By  1923,  or  at  latest  by  1924,  the  British  Fleet  will  have 
ceased  to  occupy  pride  of  place  on  the  seas,  which  it  has  held 
for  over  three  hundred  years.  The  Trident  will  have  passed  into 

(1)  The  Hood,  laid  down  in  1916,  cost  £6,026,000,  but  in  the  past  few  jfW 
the  price  of  labour  and  material  ha.s  risen  considerably. 

(2)  The  comparative  strength  of  the  principal  navies  is  discussed  in  full  deUil 
in  Brassey'a  Naval  and  Shipping  Annual,  1920-1  (William  Clowes  and  Sons). 

(3)  The  four  British  battleships  of  the  Iron  Duke  class,  as  well  as  the  battle¬ 
cruiser  Tiger,  carry  a  heavy  type  of  13'5  in.  gun  and  have  been  accepted  » 
falling  in  the  first  category  ;  among  the  British  battle -cruisers  placed  in  the 
first  class  are  the  Renown  and  Repulse,  mounting  15-in.  guns,  which  have 
only  O-in  bolts.  Consequently  this  classification  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat 
exaggerating  the  British  strength. 
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[be  hands  of  the  American  people,  unless  some  unforeseen  event 
occurs  on  this  or  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  thus  fulfilling, 
by  a  process  he  did  not  foresee,  the  prophecy  of  Grand  Admiral 
von  Tirpitz,  who,  in  the  Memorandum  which  accompanied  the 
(jerman  Navy  Act  of  1900,  remarked  that  even  if  “a  great  naval 
Power”  should  succeed  in  meeting  the  German  Fleet  with  con¬ 
siderable  superiority  of  strength,  “the  defeat  of  a  strong  German 
Fleet  would  so  substantially  weaken  the  enemy  that,  in  spite  of 
tbe  victory  he  might  have  obtained,  his  own  position  in  the  world 
would  no  longer  be  secured  by  an  adequate  fleet.” 

(2)  If  we  ignore  the  new  programme  of  eight  capital  ships  which 
Japan  is  about  to  put  in  hand  and  take  into  account  only  such 
capital  ships  as  are  now  on  the  slips  and  advancing  towards 
completion,  it  is  apparent  that  in  1924  Japan  wdll  be  the  “runner 
up”  as  the  second  greatest  naval  Power  in  the  world,  being 
weaker  than  Great  Britain  and  far  stronger  than  France  or  Italy, 
neither  of  these  two  countries  having  laid  down  a  capital  ship 
during  the  past  six  years.  Indeed,  as  first-class  naval  Powers, 
France  and  Italy  have  already  disappeared  below  the  horizon. 

The  ho|)e  that  acceptance  of  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations  would  lead  to  a  general 
limitation  of  naval  armaments  must  be  abandoned.  Neither  the 
I’nited  States  nor  Japan  is  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  any  such 
policy,  whatever  may  be  the  inclination  of  other  Powers.  Both 
these  countries  are  pressing  forward  programmes  of  naval  construc¬ 
tion  which  will  change  radically  the  balance  of  power  by  sea,  as 
has  been  shown.  Six  years  have  elapsed  since  it  w’as  asserted,  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  that  it  wmuld  prove  the  last  of 
'all  wars  and  w^ould  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of,  at  least, 
[artial  disarmament,  affecting  navies  as  well  as  armies.  Since 
this  confident  prophecy  was  made,  the  United  States  and  Japan 
have  embarked  upon  notable  projects  for  strengthening '  their 
naval  as  well  as  their  military  forces.  Both  these  States  were 
far  removed  from  the  main  seats  of  the  late  conflict ;  the  United 
States,  in  particular,  remained  free  until  the  spring  of  1917  to 
pursue  her  own  national  policy  with  little  or  no  distraction,  while, 
from  first  to  last,  the  part  w^hich  Japan  took  in  the  struggle  was 
comparatively  small.  In  these  circumstances  the  Great  War 
swept  on  towards  its  close,  drawing  into  its  vortex  the  manhood 
and  wealth  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  Old  World,  while  leaving 
the  United  States  and  Japan  practically  unscathed,  except  in  so 
far  as  they  suffered  from  the  reaction  of  events  in  Europe. 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  Central  Powers  were  falling 
hack  io  a  state  of  hopeless  collapse  President  Wilson’s  voice, 
funding  across  the  Atlantic,  enunciated  the  famous  Fourteen 
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Points.  Later  on,  he  himself,  contrary  to  all  precedents  govern- 
ing  the  Presidential  office,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  insisted  on 
sitting  at  the  Peace  Conference  with  the  Prime  Ministers  and 
other  Ministers  of  Allied  States.  Not  content  with  this  startling 
innovation — for  he  w^as  in  a  sense  a  constitutional  monarch 
enjoying  a  reign  of  limited  duration — President  Wilson  elaborated 
the  scheme  of  a  League  of  Nations,  thrust  it  upon  the  Conference 
with  all  the  persuasive  powers  which  he  could  command,  and 
then  returned  to  the  United  States.  Forty-one  nations  have  since 
expressed  their  acceptance  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Ijeague  w^as  based,  but  hitherto  it  has  remained  in  doubt  whether 
the  United  States  itself  wmiild  join  the  great  family  of  nations 
which  represents  the  dream  of  its  own  President. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  appears  on  the  Statute  Book  of  the 
American  Congress  a  significant  clause  which  was  inserted  at 
the  instance  of  President  Wilson  in  the  Navy  Appropriation  Act 
of  1916  ;  this  measure  authorised  the  construction  of  what  amounts 
to  a  new  American  Fleet  at  an  expenditure  which  will  probably 
fall  not  far  short  of  £250,000,000.^  This  clause  foreshadowed 
conditions  in  which  the  President  would  be  authorised  to  arrest 
naval  construction  in  the  United  States.  After  reference  to  a 
nebulous  proposal  to  hold  a  world  conference,  “not  later  than 
the  close  of  the  war  in  Europe,”  to  formulate  “a  plan  for  a  court 
of  arbitration  or  other  tribunal,  to  which  disputed  questions  shall 
be  referred  for  adjudication  and  peaceful  settlement  and  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question  of  disarmament,”  it  was  added  : — 

“If  at  any  titne  before  the  construction  authorised  by  this  Act  shall  have 
been  contracted  for  there  shall  have  been  established,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  United  States  of  .America,  an  international  tribunal  or  tribunals  com¬ 
petent  to  secure  peaceful  determination  of  all  international  disputes,  then 
and  in  that  case  such  naval  expenditures  as  may  be  inconsistent  with  the 
engagements  made  in  the  establishment  of  such  tribunal  or  tribunals  mav  be 
suspended  when  so  ordered  by  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

What  has  happened  since  that  notable  clause  was  incorporated 
in  the  Navy  Appropriation  Act  of  1916,  which  was  passed  when 
Europe  had  already  been  plunged  into  the  crucible  of  war  and 
men  of  vision  were  entertaining  the  hope  that  the  struggle  would 
signalise  the  end  of  all  wars?  The  world,  it  was  suggested, 
would  emerge  from  the  horrors  witnessed  by  sea  and  by  land 
determined  at  whatever  risk  to  abate  the  feverish  comi>etition  in 
naval  and  military  armaments,  and  would  hold  out  its  hands 
eagerly  tow'ards  any  reasonable  prospect  of  finding  a  peaceful 
solution  of  international  problems.  It  was  in  those  circumstances 
that  the  United  States  committed  itself  to  a  larger  naval  pro- 

(1)  It  is  calculated  that  the  United  States  has  already  spent  on  the  expansion 
of  its  merchant  fleet  a  sum  of  nearly  ?3, 500, 000, 000  (say  £1,000,000,000). 
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paniine  than  had  ever  been  entertained  by  any  of  the  Powers  of 
the  Old  World,  not  excluding  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  For 
during  the  period  of  naval  competition  which  Germany  forced 
upon  successive  British  Governments,  neither  country  adopted  a 
programme  which,  in  the  number  of  units  or  in  the  cost  involved, 
was  comparable  to  that'w'hicfi  was  presented  to  Congress  by  Mr. 
Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  President  Wilson  with  all  the  authority  over  American 
public  opinion  which  he  then  exercised. 

In  the  following  spring  the  United  States  intervened  in  the 
war,  but  not  before  considerable  progress  had  been  made  with 
the  naval  programme.  Under  the  compelling  influence  of  events, 
the  work  upon  the  battleships,  battle-cruisers,  and  scout-cruisers 
of  the  new  programme  was  delayed  in  order  that  attention  might 
be  concentrated  on  the  small  craft  which  w^ere  necessary  if  the 
submarine  campaign  of  Germany  was  to  be  defeated.  But,  once 
the  crisis  of  the  war  by  sea  had  been  passed  and  the  Armistice 
had  been  signed,  Mr.  Daniels  turned  with  renewed  energy  to 
the  work  of  building  the  157  men-of-w’ar  which  Congress  had 
authorised.  The  fact  that  President  Wilson  had  prevailed  upon 
the  delegates  at  the  Peace  Conference  to  accept  his  conception 
of  a  League  of  Nations  had  no  effect  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy;  regardless  of  what  w^as  occurring  in  Europe,  he  pressed 
forward  his  plans.  Presumably  he  had  his  eye  on  the  coming 
Presidential  Election,  and  thought  to  please  the  newdy  awakened 
national  sentiment  of  the  American  people  by  presenting  them 
with  a  picture  of  the  United  States  supreme  by  sea  in  virtue  of 
its  navy  of  men-of-war  and  its  navy  of  merchant  ships,  for  Rear- 
.\dmiral  William  Benson,  w^ho  had  been  Mr.  Daniels’  Chief  of 
Operations  at  the  Navy  Department  during  the  wmr,  was  forth¬ 
with  appointed  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
and  practically  dictator  of  its  mercantile  policy. 

Before  leaving  this  aspect  of  the  matter,  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  a  passage  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  the  fiscal  year  1919.  At  the  end  of  that  document  Mr. 
Josephus  Daniels  WTote  : — 

"It  is  ordinarily  supposed  not  to  be  the  function  of  navies,  or  within  the 
prorince  of  a  naval  committee,  to  draft  the  chart  by  which  a  peace-loving 
ution  hopes  to  navigate  all  ships  of  state  into  honorable  and  abiding  peace. 
It  is  the  glory  of  the  Congress  of  1916  that  it  forgot  tradition  and  made  u 
MW  precedent  which  guided  the  President  and  the  American  Peace  Com¬ 
mission  in  proposing  reduction  of  armament  in  the  Peace  Treaty. 

"It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  Navy  is  a  fighting  institution.  It  is 
tlmt,  and  unless  it  is  an  effective  instrument  of  war  it  fails  in  the  purpose  for 
wheh  it  was  established.  But  fighting  men,  ready  to  surrender  their  lives 
fcr  their  country,  and  joyously,  are  the  first  to  welcome  sound  measures  to 
•alely  reduce  armament  and  settle  international  differences  in  the  forum  of 
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reason  rather  than  in  the  conflict  of  battle.  They  agree  with  Joubert  thu 
there  are  two  forces  that  rule  the  world — Force  and  Right — and  they  recoj. 
nise  with  the  great  Frenchman  that  Force  must  rule  until  Right  is  readv 
It  was  to  open  the  way  for  the  sway  of  Right  that  the  1916  Bill  authoris^ 
a  conference  like  that  which  met  at  Paris  and  held  out  the  hope  to  a  war- 
troubled  and  war-cursed  world  that  international  agreements  were  possible 
and  safe  with  the  assurance  that,  when  organised  and  functioning,  reaction 
of  armaments  a  ij  reduced  cost  of  war  preparations  would  follow.” 

It  is  significant  that  when  those  rhetorical  words  were  written 
Mr.  Josephus  Daniels  had  by  his  own  act  closed  the  issue.  Every 
vessel  authorised  under  the  Navy  Appropriation  Act  of  1916  * 
either  had  been  completed  or  was  progressing  towards  completion. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  himself  an  American  and  an  American 
politician  to  boot,  could  judge  at  the  end  of  1919  whether  in  any 
circumstances  Congress  would  pass  an  Act  repealing  its  former 
measure  and  scrapping  the  157  men-of-war  of  various  types,  the 
building  of  which  it  had  authorised. 

We  now  have  the  sequel  to  all  these  events  in  the  election  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Eepublican  candidate.  Senator 
Harding,  as  President  of  the  United  States  in  succession  to  Mr. 
Wilson.  A  few  days  after  the  result  of  the  election  was  known, 
Senator  Harding  addressed  a  celebration  meeting  at  Alarion  of 
the  electors  at  Ohio.  A  dummy  corpse  labelled  “League  of 
Nations  ”  was  paraded  through  the  streets  by  a  party  of  Repub¬ 
licans.  Senator  Harding,  appreciating  the  moral  of  the  demon¬ 
stration,  declared  that  the  League  of  Nations  was  “now  deceased." 
He  declared  : — 

“I  don’t  see  as  much  sorrow  on  your  faces  as  I  had  apprehended.  It  i* 
not  that  you  or  I  question  the  desire  of  .America  to  play  its  part;  it  is  not 
that  we  question  the  high  ideals  of  those  who  were  responsible  for  tiie 
Versailles  Covenant — you  just  didn’t  want  a  surrender  of  the  United  States, 
you  w'anted  to  go  on  under  American  ideals,  and  that  is  why  you  did  not 
care  for  the  League,  which  is  now  deceased. 

“  America  is  jdaying  a  great  part  now.  America  is  healing  the  heart  of 
the  Old  World  to-night  as  no  other  nation  is,  but  there  is  more  to  do;  there 
is  a  new  world  relationship,  and  w'hen  the  next  Administration  comes  into 
power  we  are  going  to  play  our  part;  we  are  going  to  ask  for  nations  to  be 
associated  together  in  justice,  but  it  shall  be  an  association  which  surrenders 
nothing  of  American  freedom.” 

The  League  of  Nations,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  indeed  dead.  Senator  Borah  holds  that  the  result  of 
the  Presidential  Election  is  “a  clear  indication  of  the  people’s 
decision  against  any  League,”  and  he  has  affirmed  tbat 
“America  must  not  be  dragged  in  by  the  back-door.”  There  is 
less  difference  of  opinion  between  the  President-elect  and  this 
Senator  than  might  appear  on  the  surface,  for  the  former  is  also 
opposed  to  “a  surrender  of  the  United  States,”  and  there  is  no 
indication  that  his  administration  wdll  lift  a  finger  to  arrest  the 
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txpsnsion  of  the  American  Navy  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
idopted  by  Congress  in  1916.  The  work  of  building  all  the 
will  undoubtedly  go  forward,  and  the  hopes  which  were 
once  entertained  by  the  advocates  of  a  policy  of  partial  naval 
disarmament  must  be  abandoned,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  affected.  Expectations  have  been  raised  throughout  the 
Tnited  States  of  a  triumph  of  American  sentiment  in  a  war  fleet 
fuj^eme  above  all  other  fleets,  operating  in  association  with  a 
great  mercantile  fleet,  and,  whatever  purpose  President  Wilson 
had  in  view  when  he  inserted  the  limiting  proviso  in  the  Navy 
\j^ropriation  Act  of  1916,  it  is  now,  after  an  interval  of  four 
years,  a  matter  of  the  dead  past. 

If  we  turn  from  the  United  States  to  Japan,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Pacific,  the  outlook  is  also  not  one  to  encourage  those  who 
are  looking  forward  to  raising  the  burden  of  armaments  from 
the  bowed  shoulders  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  world.  Japan  is 
one  of  the  members  of  the  League  of  Nations,  but  has  taken  no 
steps  to  reduce  its  armaments  by  sea  or  by  land.  So  far  as  the 
sea  is  concerned ,  Japan  is  now  building  five  battleships  and  two 
armoured  cruisers,  arid  has  adopted  a  programme  of  shipbuilding 
irhich  includes  eight  more  capital  ships.  The  w’hole  question  t>f 
the  future  of  the  Japanese  Navy  has  recently  been  discussed  in 
the  Nichi  Nichi,^  the  leading  daily  newspaper  in  Japan,  which  is 
not  unfamiliar  w  ith  the  policy  of  the  Government.  That  journal 
has  aflSrmed  that  all  the  Pow’ors  are  agreed  in  principle  that  naval 
armaments  should  be  limited ;  but  the  United  States,  which  was 
the  Power  which  proposed  the  curtailment  of  naval  expansion, 
has  not  as  yet  joined  the  League,  and  she  is  fast  increasing  her 
naval  strength.  “Even  if  other  Powders  should  strictly  and 
fMthfully  adhere  to  the  principle  of  reduction,”  it  is  added,  “the 
peace  of  the  w'orld  will  just  the  same  be  menaced  by  the  naval 
power  of  America,”  It  is  stated  categorically  that  naval  problems 
in  their  world  aspect  will  be  considered  in  the  Far  East  “from 
the  peculiarly  Japanese  point  of  view.”  An  investigation  has 
already  been  conducted  with  a  view  to  settling  the  future  strength 
of  the  Japanese  Navy,  and  the  policy  decided  upon  involves  a 
great  expansion  of  the  Navy.  “The  eight  battleships  and  eight 
cruisers  plan,  which  had  been  a  long-cherished  idea  and  which 
was  approved  by  the  recent  session  [of  the  Diet] ,  is  insufficient 
as  the  minimum  strength  to  perfect  the  defence  of  the  Empire.” 
In  other  words,  Japan  is  not  prepared  to  abandon  her  ambition 
to  mcrease  her  Navy  beyond  her  present  plans.  She  intends 
to  provide  a  far  more  powerful  fleet  than  w’as  contemplated  before 

(1)  Article  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  November  2,  1920,  from  a  correspondent 
•riling  from  Tokyo  on  October  17. 
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the  Great  War  broke  over  Europe  and  before  also  the  American 
Congress  passed  the  Navy  Appropriation  Bill  of  1916.  “Aswa* 
explained  at  the  forty-first  Session  of  the  Diet  by  the  Navy 
Minister,  the  Empire  must  have  as  the  minimum  naval  strength 
necessary  for  defence  two  units  of  eight  battleships  and  four 
cruisers  of  the  latest  type  and  of  serviceable  age — that  is  about 
eight  years  or  less — or  three  units  of  eight  ships,  totalling  twenty, 
four  princii>al  vessels.”  So  much  for  the  attitude  of  Japan. 

What  is  the  outlook?  The  United  States  is  in  process  of 
becoming  the  first  naval  Power  in  the  w'orld.  The  subject  will 
inevitably  be  discussed,  but  it  should  be  discussed  calmly  and  with 
due  regard  to  the  needs,  sentiments,  and  traditions  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  English-speaking  family.  It  is  apparent,  how-  i 
ever,  that  all  hope  of  keeping  the  discussion  on  a  high  plane  must 
be  abandoned  if  protagonists  engage  in  such  methods  of  contro- 
versy  as  have  been  adopted  by  Captain  Thomas  G.  Frothingham, 
U.S.R.,  in  Current  History,  the  magazine  issued  by  the  New  Yorfc 
Times  Company.  An  article  from  his  pen  appears  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  issue,  the  cover  of  w’hich  bears  in  bold  type  the  legend  :  “Naval 
Supremacy  :  Great  Britain  or  TTnited  States.”  It  is  probable 
that  these  w^ords  represent  the  point  of  view  of  the  editor  rather 
than  the  contributor.  This  article  was  w’ritten  in  response  to  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  June.’ 
It  may  be  recalled  that  it  was  then  stated  that  “if  naval  power 
is  to  be  judged  by  the  number  of  most  efficient  capital  ships 
possessed  by  any  country,  then  within  three,  or  at  most  four, 
years  the  American  Fleet  will  have  outdistanced  the  British 
Fleet.”  In  a  preliminary  paragraph  of  the  article  in  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review,  it  was  suggested  that :  “It  would  be  the  height 
of  folly  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  attempt  of  certain  sections  of  the 
population  in  the  United  States,  in  particular  those  of  German 
and  Irish  sympathies,  to  utilise  the  maritime  rivalry  of  the  two 
countries,  in  itself  not  unhealthy  if  marked  by  good  will,  for 
fanning  into  flame  the  instinctive  national  jealousies  of  the  two 
nations.”  It  was  added  that :  “They  are  more  or  less  avowedly 
scheming  to  make  mischief  by  exciting  the  American  Eagle,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  twisting  the  British  Lion’s  tail,  on  the  other. 
Their  ambition  is  by  word  and  act  to  bring  the  two  nations  into 
an  attitude  of  undisguised  opposition  the  one  to  the  other.”  The 
article  continued  : — 

“  We  may  hope  that  those  who  have  at  heart  only  the  welfare  of  humanity, 
whether  studied  through  British  or  American  spectacles,  will  determine  to 
defeat  this  campaign,  realising  that  its  success  must  arrest  the  co-operation 
of  the  British  and  American  peoples,  which  offers  the  brightest  promiM 

(1)  “  Shall  We  Suffer  Eclijise  by  Sea  T  American  Progress,”  by  Arrhit'sl'* 
Hurd. 
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I  yjjj  jjje  Great  War  will  prove  not  to  have  been  fought  in  vain.  But,  if  we 
i  gi  to  avoid  this  trap,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  keep  ourselves  informed 
:  of  the  movement  of  events,  lest  we  be  taken  by  surprise  some  day  and  in 
jar  haste  rush  to  conclusions  which  would  bode  ill  for  peace  and  concord  in 
(he  world.  Any  idiot  can  make  trouble,  but,  once  made,  it  is  the  difl&cult 
fork  of  the  wisest  statesmen  to  compose  it.” 

The  steps  which  were  being  taken  to  increase  the  American 
Fleet  and  the  claim  which  was  being  put  forward,  apparently 
with  oflBcial  inspiration  and  in  view  of  the  forthcoming  Presi¬ 
dential  Election,  that  in  a  few’  years’  time  the  American  Fleet 
would  be  superior  to  the  British  Fleet  were  discussed,  and  atten¬ 
tion  was  then  turned  to  the  growth  of  the  United  States  mercantile 
marine  and  the  relative  standing  of  the  British  and  American 
merchant  fleets.  In  that  connection,  quotation  w’as  made  of  a 
statement  by  Sir  Kenneth  Anderson  as  to  the  international 
dangers  associated  with  the  demand  that  British  merchant  ship¬ 
ping  siwuld  he  nationalised.  It  was  added  that  “w’e  are  face  to 
face  in  the  demand  for  nationalisation  with  a  menace  to  the  peace 
of  the  w’orld,  and  especially  the  peace  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples.” , 

In  commenting  up6n  this  article,  the  writer  in  Current  History 
hasobserved  that  :  “The  position  of  the  United  States  in  delaying 
ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty  is  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
America  has  withdrawn  from  association  with  Europe  and  that 
this  is  to  be  followed  by  a  national  policy  of  aggrandisement,  ‘  a 
demand  for  nationalisation,’  as  Mr.  Hurd  expresses  it.”  Captain 
Frothinghara  even  goes  to  the  extent  of  stating  in  another  para¬ 
graph  that  it  was  suggested  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  that  the 
forward  stride  of  the  United  States  was  described  as  representing 
“a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  w’orld,  and  especially  the  peace  of 
the  English-speaking  peoples.”  Throughout  the  article  in  this 
American  publication  words  are  tom  from  their  context  and 
statements  are  misrepresented  as  antagonistic  to  the  United 
States,  suggesting  either  that  the  writer  did  not  read  carefully  the 
article  on  which  he  was  commenting,  or  intended  deliberately 
to  construe  it  as  unfriendly  towards  the  United  States,  and  even 
bellicose  in  its  phrasing.  Those  who  care  to  re-read  the  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  June  Fortnightly  Review  will  see  how  foreign 
any  such  intention  was  to  the  writer.  The  matter  is  mentioned 
merely  because  it  furnishes  a  danger-signal  at  a  time  when  the 
naval  and  shipping  policies  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
must  inevitably  be  the  subject  of  frequent  discussion.  It  would 
be  a  disaster  of  the  first  magnitude  if  politicians  or  publicists 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  forgot  the  common  ideals  which 
these  two  great  peoples  hold  in  common,  and  ignored  the  respoii- 
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CAPITAL  SHIPS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLEET.* 

BATTLESHIPS. 

Autho-  Lis- 

rised.  Name.  placement.  Main  Armament.  Knot,' 

1906  Teinex’aire  .  18,600  Ten  12-inch  46  cal . 

12^  . ) 

1907  Collingwood  . I  I  21'60 

1908  Neptune .  19,900  J-Ten  12-inch  50  cal . 21M 

Colossus  . 1 

Heroule. . ) 


1909  Orion  . 

1909  Conqueror  . 

1909  Monarch  . 

1909  Thunderer  . 

1910  King  George  V. 

1910  Centurion  . 

1910  Ajax . 

1911  Erin . 


Ten  13'6-inch  45  cal. 


Iron  Duke  . 

Marlborough  . 

Emperor  of  India 

Benbow  . 

Queen  Elizabeth.. 

Warspite . 

Barham  . 

Valiant . 

Malaya . 

Royal  Sovereign.. 

Royal  Oak  . 

Resolution  . 

Revenge  . 

Ramillies . 


26,000  Ten  13‘5-inch  (heavy) 


27,500  Eight  16-inch  42  cal. 


Eight  15-inch  42  cal. 


BATTLE  CRUISERS.f 


1908  New  Zealand 


1909  Lion 
1909  Princ 


Renown 


18,800 

Eight  12-inch  45  cal . 

••••(iSDO 

r28ilfl 

26,350 

Eight  13’5-inch  45  csl . 

""  (*800 

/SUM 

25,750 

Six  15-inch  42  cal . 

••••{si'M 

41,200 

Eight  15-inch  45  cal . 

....  3150 

28,600 

Eight  13'6-inch  (heavy)  .... 

....  30DO 

•  Four  ships,  hitherto  included  in  the  British  Fleet,  have  now  been  struck 
off  the  effective  list,  the  Dreadnought,  Superb,  Bellerophon,  and  Agincourt.  Itii 
probable  that  all  battleships  l>efore  the  Orion  class  will  be  discarded,  since  they 
mount  only  12-in.  guns.  All  the  Dreadnoughts  antedating  the  Orion  cla« 
liave  the  additional  disadvantage  of  echelon  and  cross  arrangement  of  turrets. 

t  The  Inflexible  and  Indomitable  have  been  discarded.  The  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  are  included,  but  they  are  really  obsolescent. 

J  Three  other  ships  of  the  Hood  class  were  laid  down  (Anson,  How*. 
Rodney),  but  abandoned  and  scrapped  after  the  Armistice. 
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capital  ships  op  the  united  states  navy. 


BATTLESHIPS. 


iatho-  ,  , 

id.  Name.  placement. 

IDOS  Michigan . \  qqq 

1906  South  Carolina  . I 

1907  Delaware . |  20,000 

1907  North  Dakota . J 

1W8  Florida . I  21,825 

1908  Utah . ^ 

1»09  Arkansas . |  26,000 

1909  Wyoming  . J _ 

1«10  Texas  . |  27,000 

1910  New  York  . J 

1911  Nevada . |  27  500 

1911  Oklahoma  . ) 

1912  Pennsylvania  . |  gj 

1913  Arizona  . I  ’ 

1914  Mississippi  . 

1914  New  Mexico  . .*...  ■  32,000 

1914  Idaho  . 

““  . \  32,300 

1916  Tennessee  . ....I 


Main  Armament. 


Eight  12- inch  45  cal. 


Ten  12-inch  45  cal. 


Ten  12-inch  45  cal. 


Twelve  12-inch  50  cal. 


Ten  14-inch  45  cal. 


Ten  14-inch  45  cal. 


Twelve  14-inch  45  cal. 


f22  08 
121  04 
f2105 
\21-22 
121  05 

•  \21-47 
120-53 

•  \20-58 

f21-05 

•\2100 


{21-00 
21-08 
21-00 

j-  32,300  Tw-elve  14-inch  50  cal . {21-00 


BATTLESHIPS  OF  THE  BUILDING  PROGRAMME  OF  1916 


1916  Colorado  . 

!!!«  .  ’  32,600  Eight  16-inch  45  cal.  .. 

1916  West  Virginia . 

1916  South  Dakota . '1 

1916  Indiana  . I 

1916  Montana  . •  , 

im  North  CaroUn.  . f 

1916  Iowa . 

1916  Massachusetts . . 


BATTLE  CRUISERS  OF  THE  BUILDING  PROGRAMME  OF  1916.t 

1916  Lexington  .  rS3‘25 

1916  Constellation  .  33-25 

1916  Saratoga  .  33-25 

1916  Ranger  .  Eight  16- inch  50  cal . j  33.25 

1916  Constitution  .  33-26 

1918  United  States .  \33-26 

tAll  these  battle  oruisers  were  re-designed  in  1919-1920,  so  as  to  embody 
i»  them  the  lessons  enforced  by  the  experiences  of  the  British  battle  cruisers 
a  the  Battle  of  Jutland. 
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sibility  towards  the  rest  of  the  world  which  lies  upon  them  at 
this  critical  juncture  in  the  w^orld’s  history. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  that  forty-seven  million 
islanders,  w'ho  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  security  of  nine 
times  as  many  people  overseas,  should  ignore  the  changes  which 
are  now  taking  place  in  the  balance  of  naval  i)ower.  On 
pages  924-5  lists  are  given  of  the  capital  ships  of  the  British 
Fleet  and  of  the  United  States  Fleet,  including  ships  built  as 
well  as  ships  building.  There  is  no  battleship  or  battle-cruiser 
under  construction  in  this  country.  Three  of  the  four  vessels— 
sisters  of  the  Hood — which  w'ere  under  construction  at  the  time 
of  the  Armistice  were  promptly  scrapped  by  the  Admiralty. 
These  four  vessels  w’ere  designed  before  the  Battle  of  Jutland 
w’as  fought,  and  that  titanic  struggle,  of  much  artificial  contro¬ 
versy,  rendered  obsolescent  every  capital  ship  under  the  British 
flag,  as  well  as  under  the  flags  of  other  European  nations.  The 
Board  of  Admiralty  determined  to  pause  to  see  w'hat  action  would 
be  taken  by  other  naval  Powers  in  the  direction  of  the  limitation 
of  armaments,  and  in  the  meantime  it  abandoned  not  only  these 
three  capital  ships  and  608  other  vessels  then  under  construction, 
but  either  scrapped,  sold,  or  placed  on  the  ineffective  list  a  large 
number  of  ships  wdiich  had  been  rendered  obsolete  or  obsolescent. 
There  are  consequently  no  new  men-of-wmr  on  hand  in  this 
country.  The  result  is  that  year  by  year  the  strength  of  the 
British  Fleet  in  relation  to  the  fleet  in  the  United  States  must 
steadily  decline,  since  no  heavily  gunned  and  adequately  protected 
capital  has  been  laid  down  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  during 
the  pasft  six  years.  On  the  other  hand,  not  only  did  the  Navy 
Bepartment  at  Washington  continue  to  lay  the  keels  of  battle¬ 
ships  during  the  years  1914  and  1915,  w'hen  w’e  were  fighting 
for  our  life,  but  in  the  succeeding  year  it  adopted  a  great  ship¬ 
building  programme  which  included  ten  battleships,  four  of  them 
displacing  32,600  tons  each,  as  compared  wdth  25,700  tons  of  our 
Royal  Sovereign  class,  and  six  with  a  displacement  of  43,200  tons, 
as  well  as  six  battle-cruisers  larger  and  more  pow’erful  than  any 
vessel  hitherto  built  in  this  country,  except  the  solitary  Hood; 
they  displace  35,300  tons  each.  As  a  consequence  of  the  activity 
in  American  shipyards  during  the  last  six  years,  when  we  have 
been  fighting  or  attempting  to  alleviate  the  w’ounds  of  war  of 
ourselves  and  our  nations,  the  United  States  will  possess  in  1924, 
at  latest,  twenty-one  battleships  of  the  first  class,  in  contrast 
with  fourteen  under  the  British  flag,  and  six  battle-cruisers  to 
our  four  vessels.  It  is  admitted  that,  as  a  general  principle, 
the  displacement  of  contemporary  ships  constitutes  a  fair  indica¬ 
tion  of  their  fighting  value,  and  in  capital  ships,  first  and  second 
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class,  the  United  States  will,  judged  on  this  basis,  have  obtained 
in  1924  a  lead  of  31  per  cent,  over  the  British  Fleet. 

While' it  would  be  an  error  to  judge  the  fighting  value  of  the 
ships  by  their  gun-power  alone,  the  adoption  by  the  United  States, 
first,  of  a  14-in.  gun  as  compared  with  our  13'5-in.  gun,  and  then 
of  a  16-in.  gun  in  contrast  w’ith  our  15-in.  gun,  raises  considera¬ 
tions  which  deserve  examination.  In  the  following  statement 
gpixoxiinately  contemporary  guns  of  the  British  and  American 
Fleets  are  bracketed  together  : 

Length  in  Muzzle. 


Oun. 

Cal. 

Velocity, 
ft,  per  sec. 

Projectile. 

lb. 

British  ... 

13-5»  (Light) 

45 

2500 

1250 

British  ... 

C  IS'S"  (Heavy) 

45 

2450 

1400 

U.S.A.  ... 

]  14" 

45 

2600 

1400 

U.S.A.  ... 

50 

2900 

1400 

British  ... 

fl5" 

42 

2400 

1920 

U.S.A.  ... 

{  16" 

45 

? 

2100 

U.S.A.  ... 

1  16" 

50 

2800 

2100 

This  statement  calls  for  some  explanation.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  American  weapon  has  been  the  reply  to  a  British  design,  and 
it  follows,  therefore,  that  it  is  usually  more  powerful  than  its 
contemporary  British  gun.  Comparisons  on  paper  are  sometimes 
deceptive  and  are  apt  to  concede  a  superiority  to  American  guns 
which  in  reality  they  do  not  possess,  since  such  comparisons  seize 
on  obvious  advantages,  as  showm  on  paper,  and  ignore  certain 
objections  which  are  less  easily  indicated,  but  are  nevertheless  the 
direct  result  of  the  gains  which  it  has  been  hoped  to  secure ; 
those  objections  have  been  considered  by  the  British  naval  authori¬ 
ties  sufficiently  great  to  justify  a  compromise.  Thus  the  American 
weapons  are  always  of  greater  length  than  the  British,  and  are 
designed  to  give  a  much  higher  muzzle  velocity,  which  results  in 
greater  penetration  and  increased  range.  The  latter  advantage 
is  still  further  enhanced  by  using  a  projectile  with  a  finely 
tapering  point.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  Admiralty  have 
so  far  contented  themselves  with  a  compromise  as  regards  length 
and  muzzle  velocity  in  order  to  secure  the  degree  of  accuracy 
that  is  regarded  as  essential.  Judged  by  the  high  British 
standard,  the  American  guns  are  inaccurate,  and  with  the  high 
muzzle  velocity  they  use,  this  can  only  be  counteracted  by  a 
considerable  proportionate  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  gun. 
The  long  projectiles  mean,  moreover,  larger  turrets  and  increased 
stowage  space  or  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  number  of 
shells  carried.  The  slight  increase  in  range  of  American  guns  is 
in  practice  more  or  less  negligible ,  since  the  elevation  of  all  modern 
heavy-gun  mountings  gives  a  range  in  excess  of  visibility. 
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Generally,  though  the  penetration  obtained  by  American  gnng 
is  greater  than  that  of  contemporary  British  guns,  due  to  the 
greater  muzzle  velocity,  and  though  in  this  respect  the  Americans 
have  the  advantage,  the  more  important  factor,  the  weight  o( 
the  shell  and  bursting  charge  it  carries,  places  them  on  something 
approaching  an  equality  so  far  as  contemporary  weapons  are 
concerned.  The  American  shell  undoubtedly  has  a  greater  pene¬ 
trative  powder  than  contemjxirary  British  shells,  due  again  to 
higher  muzzle  velocity,  and  this  is,  of  course,  a  distinct  advantage 
in  defeating  armour.  With  guns  of  15  in.  and  upwards,  how¬ 
ever,  where  the  smashing  effect  derived  from  the  weight  of  the 
shell  is  so  great,  the  size  of  the  bursting  charge,  wliich  governs 
the  destructive  effect  of  the  shell  and  which  is  pro|X)rtionate  to 
the  weight,  is  perhaps  of  greater  moment.  In  this  respect,  the 
comparison  is  less  favourable  to  the  British  type. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  the  British  13'5-in. 
gun  of  the  later  and  heavier  type  mounted  in  the  Iron  Duke  and 
the  three  sister  ships,  as  well  as  in  the  battle-cruiser  Tiger,  com¬ 
pares  fairly  favourably  with  the  American  14-in.  gun  of  45 
calibre  ;  the  American  14-in.  gun  of  50  calibre  is  su|>erior  to  the 
British  13'5-in  gun  of  the  heavy  type,  but  considerably  inferk 
to  the  British  15-in.  The  American  contention,  which  Captain 
Frothingham  has  adopted,  that  their  14-in.  gun  is  superior  owing 
to  its  greater  muzzle  energy  is  fallacious.  This  initial  advantage 
decreases  rapidly  as  the  range  increases,  and  becomes  reversed 
in  favour  of  the  15-in.  British  gun,  owing  to  the  latter’s  much 
greater  weight  of  projectile,  which  sustains  its  energy  longer  than 
the  lighter  shell.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American  16-in.  gun 
is  superior  to  the  British  15-in.  gun  in  every  wmy  (except  probably 
as  regards  accuracy),  as  it  should  be,  as  it  is  a  much  later  design. 
In  1924  the  United  States  Navy  will  include  sixteen  capital 
ships  mounting  152  16-in.  guns,  while  the  British  Fleet  will 
possess  only  thirteen  capital  ships  carrying  100  15-in.  guns.  In 
this  connection,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  Repulse  and  the 
Renown,  with  their  15-in.  guns,  which  are  classed  as  battle¬ 
cruisers,  suffer  under  the  great  disadvantage  that  they  possess 
only  6-in.  belts,  and  are,  therefore,  incapable  of  resisting  attack 
by  heavy  guns,  whether  mounted  in  battleships  or  battle-cruisers. 

The  naval  conditions  which  are  now’  rapidly  coming  into  view 
are  calculated  to  deal  a  blow’  at  the  prestige  of  the  British  people, 
for  the  United  States  will  soon  have  the  strongest  battle  fleet 
under  any  flag  and  Japan  will,  if  she  pursues  her  considered  plans, 
possess  a  battle  fleet  at  least  comparable  with,  and,  all  things 
considered,  probably  superior  to,  the  British  Fleet.  Moreover,  | 
although  the  British  Fleet  still  includes  a  larger  number  of  light  i 
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cruisers  than  any  other  navy,  it  is  already  weaker  in  destroyers 
lud  submarines  than  the  American  Navy,  and  the  disproportion 
fill  steadily  increase  as  the  American  programme  of  construc¬ 
tion  is  brought  to  completion.  It  is  fallacious,  let  it  be  admitted, 
to  judge  the  standing  of  fleets  merely  by  “a  counting  of  noses” ; 
but  whether  comparisons  in  future  be  based  upon  the  number  of 
units  of  contemporary  construction  in  the  various  classes,  gun- 
power,  torpedo  strength,  armour  protection,  or  other  basis,  it  is 
jpparent  that  in  material  the  British  Fleet  is  about  to  suffer  an 
eclipse.  It  may  be  argued  that,  after  all,  ships  constitute  only 
one  element  of  sea-power,  and  that  not  the  most  important.  It 
istnie  that  it  is  the  men  who  convert  the  steel  boxes  into  mobile 
engines  of  violence.  We  pride  ourselves  on  possessing  the  sea 
instinct,  and  place  high  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  British  Navy.  The  Great  War  has  shown  that 
that  confidence  is  well  justified.  But  the  Americans  have  no 
reason  to  blush  for  the  officers  and  men  who  composed  the  crews 
o(  their  battleships,  destroyers,  and  auxiliary  craft  which  took 
part  in  naval  operations  in  European  waters. 

In  the  new  conditions  which  are  now  emerging,  not  only  the 
people  of  the  British  Isles,  but  the  peoples  of  the  Dominions  will 
be  compelled  to  ask  themselves  two  straight  questions.  In  the 
first  place.  Is  it  true  that  the  Battle  of  Jutland  has  shed  such 
fresh  light  upon  the  problems  of  naval  construction  that  no  battle¬ 
ship  or  battle-cruiser  built  before  that  battle  can  be  regarded  as 
(ally  efficient  ?  On  that  matter  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  naval  authorities  of  the  world.  This  leads  up  to  the 
second  question  :  Are  the  people  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
content  that  the  men  who  hazard  their  lives  in  protecting  British 
interests  should  serve  in  ships  inferior  in  power  .and  endurance 
to  the  vessels  under  other  flags?  To  those  two  questions  answers 
must  be  given  at  no  distant  date,  in  the  knowledge  that  the  people 
of  the  British  Empire,  estimated  to  number  440,000,000,  are 
dependent  upon  the  sea  for  their  liberty  as  well  as  for  their 
prosperity,  and  that  once  the  sea  communications  are  endangered 
the  confidence  which  supports  credit  and  facilitates  commerce 
will  disappear,  even  if  the  Empire  itself  does  not  undergo  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  disintegration.  For  next  to  the  Crown,  the  British  Fleet, 
existing  in  liigh  [)restige  and  strength ,  is  the  visible  link  of  this 
Commonwealth  of  free  peoples.  On  its  sufficiency  and  efficiency 
depend  the  security  against  invasion  of  all  sections  of  the 
Empire  and  the  safety  of  the  ocean  tracts  over  which  British 
merchant  ships  pass,  maintaining  that  system  of  exchange 
uid  barter  which  is  the  life  blood  of  the  British  peoples.  Shall 
die  key  of  the  oceans  be  surrendered  to  any  other  Power,  however 
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friendly?  That  is  a  matter  which  can  be  decided  neither  byth® 
Board  of  Admiralty,  by  the  Cabinet,  nor  even  by  Parliament 
One  or  the  other,  or  all  three  in  unison,  may  give  a  lead  to  public 
opinion,  but  in  the  last  resort  the  answer  must  be  supplied  bj 
the  peoples  of  the  Empire  themselves,  and,  in  the  main,  by  the 
voters  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  introducing  the  Navy  Estimates  for  the  present  year,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  stated  that,  “looking  round  the  world 
to  find  what  is  the  Navy  which  at  this  moment  is  the  next 
strongest  to  our  own,  we  find  that  the  only  one  is  the  Navy  of 
the  United  States  of  America.”  Commenting  on  this  relation¬ 
ship,  Mr.  Long  remarked  that  “the  naval  policies  of  all  past 
Governments,  whichever  party  they  represented,  have  at  least 
included  this  common  principle,  that  our  Navy  should  not  be 
inferior  in  strength  to  the  Navy  of  other  Powers,  and  to  this  prin¬ 
ciple  the  present  Government  firmly  adheres.”  He  expressed  the 
hope  that,  if  there  were  to  be  any  emulation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Empire,  “it  is  likely  to  be  in  the  direction 
of  reducing  that  ample  margin  of  naval  strength  which  we  alike 
possess  over  all  other  nations.”  Whether  the  expectation  that 
the  United  States  will  co-operate  with  us  in  limiting  naval 
armaments  will  be  fulfilled  must,  in  the  light  of  later  events, 
be  a  matter  of  some  doubt.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  remains  pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet  not  inferior 
in  strength  to  that  of  any  other  country.  The  First  Sea 
Lord  in  his  recent  Rectorial  Address  in  Edinburgh  reminded 
us  of  the  wide-sweeping  influence  exercised  by  sea-power  on  the 
peoples  who  constitute  the  British  Empire.  He  recalled  that  on 
our  strength  by  sea  depends  in  large  measure  the  security  also  of 
weaker  nations  of  the  world.  He  reminded  his  fellow-countrymen 
that  “history  shows  no  instance  of  sea  supremacy  once  yieldfi 
being  regained."  Earl  Beatty  remarked  :  “We  have  established  a 
great  world-wide  Empire  based  upon  the  sea^ — an  Empire  which 
is  linked  up  by  the  sea.  It  is  a  trust,  a  heritage,  which  has  been 
handed  dowm  to  us  for  safe  keeping  from  the  days  of  the 
Elizabethan  adventurers — Gilbert,  Raleigh,  Drake,  Hawkinj, 
Frobisher,  Davis,  Grenville,  and  Cavendish.  We  have  to  prove 
ourselves  worthy  by  maintaining  it  inviolate.” 

Archibald  Hubd. 


[the  economic  predominance  of  the  united 

STATES. 


The  Americans  have  much  justification  in  calling  their  great  land 
"God’s  own  country.”  Providence  has  been  exceedingly  kind  to 
hem.  It  has  concentrated  the  most  varied  and  the  most  veon- 
Jerful  resources  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Great  Republic, 
jnd  its  citizens  have  turned  the  great  gifts  of  Nature  into  wealth 
with  energy,  and  wuth  wisdom.  The  United  States  possess  half 
the  world’s  coal  and  half  the  world’s  iron  ore,  the  tw’o  minerals 
which  form  the  twin  basis  of  modern  industry.  Their  water 
powers  are  so  gigantic  that  a  tithe  would  suffice  to  electrify  all 
their  machinery  and  all  their  railw'ays.  In  its  huge  rivers  and 
IB  its  extraordinary  chain  of  lakes  the  Republic  possesses  the  most 
wffliderful  system  of  inland  waterways  in  the  world.  To  com¬ 
plete  their  lines  of  communication,  the  Americans  have  opened  up 
their  country  by  means  of  a  vast  railway  system,  the  mileage  of 
which  is  almost  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  American  Republic  extends  through  a  variety  of  climes. 
Iteplains  and  valleys  yield  enormous  crops,  and  its  mountains  vast 
TBjntities  of  timber.  Among  the  nations  of  the  wwld  the  United 
States  are  by  far  the  largest  producers  of  coal,  iron  ore,  copper, 
dver,  petroleum,  cotton,  maize,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  etc.  The 
American  climate  is  extremely  stimulating.  American  energy 
is  largely  due  to  the  tonic  properties  of  the  air.  Owing  to  the 
peat  wealth  of  their  natural  resources,  and  the  boundless 
energy  of  the  inhabitants,  the  United  States,  which  only  a 
lew  years  ago  were  chiefly  an  agricultural  country,  have  become 
by  far  the  greatest  industrial  community  in  the  w'orld,  and  they 
wish  to  become  the  greatest  commercial  and  seafaring  nation  as 
well.  They  produce  more  coal,  more  iron,  more  steel,  more 
p's^hinei  v,  and  infinitely  more  motor  cars  than  all  the  other  States 
of  the  world  combined,  and  they  are  by  far  the  largest  producers 
in  the  world  of  leather,  boots,  silks,  furniture,  and  of  other  manu- 
Isctured  goods  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  United  States 
have  vast  advantages  over  all  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 
Within  a  compact  area  they  have  boundless  resources,  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  which  has  only  begun,  and  the  American  race  possesses 
»t  the  same  time  the  enthusiasm  and  the  energy  of  youth  and 
that  sober  ripeness  of  judgment  which  is  usually  found  only  in 
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older  nations.  Men  of  such  a  character  and  possessed  of  such 
resources  are  apt  to  go  far. 

Although  American  production  and  American  wealth  have 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  their  expansion  has  to  some  extent 
been  impeded  by  the  fact  that  the  Eepublic  had  to  pay  a  heaw 
yearly  tribute  to  Europe.  The  American  railways  were  built 
largely  with  European  money.  European  capital  financed  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  America’s  commerce  and  industries.  Euro¬ 
pean  capitalists  possessed  large  quantities  of  American  propertv 
and  of  American  .securities,  and  the  United  States  paid  interefl 
to  their  European  creditors  in  the  form  of  exports  which,  as  a 
rule,  considerably  exceeded  imports. 

The  war  has  completely  changed  America’s  economic  position. 
The  Eurojoean  nations  have  been  forced  by  the  stress  of  the  time 
to  sell  the  bulk  of  their  American  investments,  and  these  have 
l)een  acquired  by  American  citizens.  While  the  United  States 
have  thus  become  financially  independent  of  Europe,  the  belli¬ 
gerent  Powers  have  been  compelled  to  raise  huge  loans  in  the 
United  States.  The  Eepublic  is  no  longer  a  debtor  to  Europe, 
but  Europe  has  become  a  debtor  to  the  Ignited  States  for  gigantic 
amounts.  The  roles  of  the  two  continents  have  been  reversed. 
In  future  America  will  no  longer  have  to  pay  an  onerous  tribute 
to  Europe,  but  Europe  wdll  have  to  work  for  America  and  will 
have  to  send  a  very  heavy  yearly  tribute  to  the  Eepublic.  Accwd- 
ing  to  a  recent  issue  of  the  Review  of  Economic  Statistics,  issued 
by  Harvard  University,  the  State,  Municipal,  and  Corporation 
Loans  placed  in  the  United  States,  and  outstanding  on  March  1st, 
1920,  were  as  follows  : 


UniW  Kingdom 
France 

Italy  . 

Canada  and  Newfoundland 

Belgium  . 

Russia  . 

Various 


$5,049,633,000 
3,392,974,777 
1,621, .338,980 
464,499,492 
368,445,000 
285,229,750 
621, .503, 811 


Total 


...  $11,803,624,810 


The  public  loans  made  by  the  United  States  in  the  course  of 
the  war  come  in  round  figures  to  $12,000,000,000.  To  that 
gigantic  sum  must  be  added  the  private  indebtedness  in  the  fonn 
of  loans,  credits,  etc.,  incurred  by  foreign  business  men  to 
American  individuals  and  institutions.  These  may  very  well 
amount  to  $3,000,000,000.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the 
Powers  owe  to  the  United  States  a  sum  of  approximately 
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115,000,000,000,  or  of  £3,000,000,000  at  the  normal  rate  of 
fxcbange,  while  the  United  States  owe  only  a  trifling  sum  to 
Europe. 

Apart  from  the  enormous  wealth  derived  by  the  United  States 
from  the  exploitation  of  their  gigantic  resources,  they  have 
obtained,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  an  additional  source  of 
income  owing  to  the  vast  advances  made  to  the  fighting  Powers. 
As,  owing  to  the  vast  destruction  of  wealth  effected  in  the  course 
0?  the  war,  the  rate  of  interest  will  probably  remain  high  for 
decades,  we  may  reckon  that  the  interest  on  the  loans  and 
advances  made  by  America  to  the  belligerents  will  come  to  some¬ 
thing  like  £200,000,000  per  year,  exclusive  of  provisions  made  for 
the  redemption  of  the  capital.  That  huge  yearly  tribute  can,  of 
course,  be  paid  only  either  in  the  form  of  exports  to  America  or 
in  the  form  of  transferring  European  property  to  American 
citizens. 

The  Americans  have  been  exceedingly  judicious  in  their  finan¬ 
cial  policy.  While  Great  Britain  has  advanced  gigantic  sums  to 
Russia  and  toother  impecunious  Powers,  America’s  loans  have  been 
made  chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Canada.  Russia  and 
other  Powers  of  doubtful  solvency  have  received  merely  a  trifle  of 
.\merican  money.  In  consequence  of  the  war,  the  Americans 
have  become  the  greatest  capitalist  nation  in  the  world.  From  a 
debtor  country  it  has  become  the  greatest  creditor  country.  They 
have  become  the  world’s  money-lenders,  and  have  acquired  a 
pigantic  mortgage  upon  the  property  and  industry  of  the  other 
Powers.  It  may  almost  be  said  tliat  they  hold  the  world  in  pawn. 
How  vastly  the  war  has  enriched  the  I'nited  States  may  be  gauged 
bv  the  fact  that  the  American  bank  deposits  have  risen  from 
$17,475,764,134  in  1913  to  $27,931,843,777  in  1918.  In  five 
short  years  the  American  bank  deposits  have  risen  by 
$10,.500,000,000,  or  by  more  than  £2,100,000,000  at  the  pre-war 
rate  of  exchange. 

During  the  war  and  during  the  years  following  the  Armistice 
the  character  of  America’s  foreign  trade  has  altered  completely. 
In  the  past  the  United  States  had  a  moderate 'excess  of  exports 
over  imports,  and  with  that  excess  they  paid  interest  on  their 
European  indebtedness.  Besides,  they  paid  wuth  it  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  by  foreign  nations,  such  as  shipping,  for  the  bulk 
of  .America’s  foreign  trade  was  carried  in  foreign  bottoms.  Lastly, 
the  American  excess  of  exports  over  imports  paid  for  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  American  tourists  travelling  in  foreign  countries. 

How  greatly  the  character  of  ’  America’s  foreign  trade  has 
changed  during  and  owdng  to  the  war  will  be  seen  from  the 
table  : — 
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Year. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

L.XCCSS  of  hixporit 

over  Importi. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1910 

1,744,984,720 

1,556,947,430 

188,037,290 

1911 

2,049,320,199 

1,527,226,105 

522,094.094 

1912 

2,204,322,409 

1,653,264,934 

551,0a7,475 

1913 

2,465,884,149 

1,813,008,234 

652.875,915 

1914 

2, .364,57',), 148 

1 ,893,925,657 

470,653,491 

1915 

2,768,589,340 

1,674,169,740 

1.094,419,600 

1910 

4,3.33,482,885 

2,197,883,510 

2,135,599,375 

1917 

6,290.048  ,.394 

2,659,355,185 

3,0;i0,693,209 

1918 

5,919,711,371 

2,945,655,403 

2,974,055,‘J68 

1919 

7,225,084,257 

3,095,876,582 

4,129,207,676 

1920 

8,111,176,131 

5,238,746,580 

2,872,429,551 

During  the  war  and  during  the  years  following  its  conclusion 
the  United  States  have  vastly  strengthened,  not  only  their  finan 
cial  }30sition  as  against  the  world,  but  their  commercial  and  their 
industrial  position  as  well.  While  Europe  was  fighting  they  have 
extended  their  commerce  in  every  direction  and  have  built  up  a 
huge  mercantile  marine.  Moreover,  during  the  years  1914-1920 
the  excess  of  American  ex^xarts  over  imports  came  in  round  figures 
to  $17,000,000,000,  or  to  £3,400,000,000  at  the  normal  rated 
exchange,  and  that  gigantic  excess  has  no  equivalent  set-off  in 
the  shape  of  money  due  to  Europe  in  respect  of  money  lent  or  d 
services  rendered.  In  reality,  however,  the  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  during  1914-1920  was  probably  considerably  larger  than 
showm  in  the  official  figures,  because  a  large  quantity  of  goods  was 
exported  by  the  Government  in  1917  and  in  1918  while  the  United 
States  were  at  war.  The  amounts  thus  shi[)ped  do  not  appear 
in  the  Customs  returns. 

Some  economists  and  publicists  have  added  the  loans  made  by 
America  to  Europe  and  the  excess  of  American  exports  over 
imports,  and  have  stated  that  Europe  owes  to  the  United  States 
in  round  figures  $30,000,000,000.  That  calculation  is,  of  course, 
mistaken.  They  have  calculated  the  same  thing  twice  over.  The 
belligerent  Powers  raised  large  loans  in  the  Imited  States  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  by  means  of  borrowed  American  money  for 
those  American  goods  which  they  required  and  for  which  they 
could  not  pay  in  the  ordinary  way.  As  the  bulk  of  the  American 
exports  to  Europe  has  thus  been  paid  for,  that  part  of  the  indebted¬ 
ness  of  Europe  to  America  has  been  wiped  out. 

Previous  to  the  war  economists  and  publicists  frequently  drew 
attention  to  the  great  excess  of  American  exports  over  imports 
and  to  the  consequent  danger  to  the  industries  and  finances  of 
Europe.  The  excess  of  American  exports  during  the  years  1919- 
1913,  as  given  in  the  previous  table,  is  fairly  representative  of 
the  excess  of  American  exports  during  the  last  two  or  thre* 
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That  excess  was .  substantial,  but  was,  after  all,  not 
sto  large-  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  services  rendered  by  Euro- 
van  shipping  and  European  finance  probably  represented  a 
'rtter  sum  than  the  excess  of  American  exports  over  imports, 
[nthe  past  the  balance  for  or  against  a  nation  in  its  international 
'■  ;iness  was  largely  settled  by  payments  in  gold.  Hence  the 
-overaents  of  gold  from  or  into  a  country  gave  some  idea  as  to 
imposition  in  international  trade.  The  fact  that  previous  to  the 
sir  the  United  States  worked,  as  a  rule,  with  an  unfavourable 
::a(]e  balance,  their  substantial  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
y.twithstMiiding,  is  testified  by  America’s  trade  in  the  precious 
setal.  During  the  decade  1909-1918  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
Tnited  States  in  gold  showed  the  following  interesting  results  : — 


Excess  of  exports  of 

Excess  of  imports  of 

gold  over  imports. 

gold  over  exports. 

$ 

$ 

1909 

47,527,829 

— 

1910 

75,223,310 

— 

1911 

— 

51,097,360 

1912 

8,391,818 

— 

1910 

...*  8,568,597 

— 

1914 

45,499,870 

— 

1915 

— 

25,344,607 

1916 

— 

403,759,753 

1917 

— 

685,254,801 

1918 

66,438,741 

— 

j  The  gold  movements  during  the  years  1909-1914  were  repre- 
v^itative  of  the  normal  conditions  of  the  American  bullion  trade 
:a{je-war  times.  The  United  States  had  a  very  important  gold¬ 
ening  industry.  A  large  portion  of  the  yearly  gold  production 
js  habitually  exported  by  them  in  order  to  settle  their  unfavour- 
Me  trade  balance.  The  war  has  brought  the  outflow  of  gold 
:rom  America  to  a  stop.  The  trade  balance  was  reversed. 
F‘iroi)e,  being  unable  to  i^ay  the  United  States  with  goods,  sent 
'liem  all  the  gold  that  could  be  spared.  During  the  years  1915- 
1917  the  Americans  thus  imported  on  balance  gold  to  the  value  of 
JUOO,000,000,  or  of  £220,000,000  at  the  old  rate  of  exchange, 
ihe  country  became  saturated  •  with  the  precious  metal,  and  the 
'tsult  was  that  in  1918  the  unusable  surplus  began  once  more  to 
Fave  the  country. 

Previous  to  the  war  America’s  favourable  trade  balance  against 
Ae  rest  of  the  world  was  more  imaginary  than  real.  That  was 
-Itested  by  the  gold  movements  which,  as  a  rule,  w^ere  against 
lie  United  States.  On  balance,  America  was  a  debtor  to  Europe 
'“respect  of  very  large  amounts.  The  United  States  have  ridded 
'“fmselves  almost  completely  of  their  dependence  upon  Europe 
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with  regard  to  finance  and  shipping.  Hence  the  excess  of 
American  exix)rts  over  imports  can  no  longer  be  met  in  the  former 
manner.  Europe  must  pay  for  the  excess  of  American  exports 
over  imix)rts  either  in  goods  or  in  property.  The  s‘*Mement  of 
that  yearly  excess  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem  (Juv  of  her 
poverty  Euroiie  must  pay  a  very  heavy  yearly  tribo'j  to  the 
wealthiest  Power  in  the  world. 

Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  America’s  foreign  trade  showed 
sometimes  a  favourable  and  sometimes  an  unfavourable  balance. 
That  balance  was  relatively  small,  and  it  was  easily  settled  bv 
comparatively  unimportant  gold  exports  or  imports,  as  has  been 
shown.  During  the  course  of  the  war  America’s  foreign  trade 
entered  upon  a  new  era.  Since  1914  American  exports  have  I 
trebled,  and  the  excess  of  American  exports  over  imports,  which 
amounted,  as  a  rule,  to  only  a  few  hundred  million  dollars,  has 
grown  to  several  thousand  million  dollars  per  year.  This  extra¬ 
ordinary  change  was  mainly  due  to  Europe’s  pressing  need  of  food 
and  of  munitions  of  war,  as  the  following  figures  show 

American  Exports  in  Million^  of  Dollar). 


Grain  and  flour,  meat. 

1910. 

1914. 

1910. 

1918. 

1919. 

milk,  sugar 

194,791 

201,451 

084,477 

1,1 09  ,.304 

l.W'i.W: 

Explosives 

Copper  and  copper  manu¬ 

5,352 

0,272 

407,081 

373,890 

122,;:i: 

factures  . 

Iron  and  steel  and  manu¬ 

88,004 

140,223 

173,940 

21)8,982 

144,39) 

factures 

179,1,33 

251 ,480 

024,092 

1,124,999 

l.otu,'*'; 

Brass  and  manufactures  ... 

4,3.55 

7,472 

104,870 

01,44.3 

21,14^' 

Leather  and  manufactur<‘s 

.52,047 

.57, .500 

140,704 

100,880 

182n:'- 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc. 

18,100 

21,924 

119,9.38 

170,227 

]50;>r- 

Totals 

542,388 

752,388  2..381,114 

3,211,785 

3,638,1)^' 

This  summary  of  certain  ex[)orts,  which  is  taken  from  tbf 
American  Economic  Review  of  June,  1920,  is  exceedingly  inter¬ 
esting.  It  shows  that  the  exports  of  essential  foods  and  of 
munitions  of  war  have  increased  prodigiously  since  1914. 
ever,  the  end  of  the  war  did  not  lead  to  a  great  shrinkage  of 
American  exports,  as  many  observers  had  imagined.  Althou^ 
there  was  in  1919  a  falling  off  of  some  of  the  exports  specified  n 
the  above  table,  there  was  an  increase  of  others,  and  the  resii' 
has  been  that  the  total  of  these  w’ar-time  exports  was  aotuaii} 
larger  in  1919  than  it  had  been  either  in  1916  or  1918.  In  Wi 


America’s  exports  of  essential  foodstuffs  were  almost  twice 
great  as  in  the  previous  year.  Starving  Europe  had  to  be  fed 
and  the  increase  in  prices  affected  naturally  the  export  statistics 
While  in  1919  American  ex^Kirts  of  explosives,  of  copper  as'- 
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.,,r[)er  wares,  and  of  brass  and  brass  wares  declined  very  greatly, 
jcomparetl  with  1918,  America’s  exports  of  iron  and  steel  and  of 
•on  and  steel  goods  were  almost  as  large  in  1919  as  in  the  last 
lar  year.  That  fact  shows  that  the  American  iron  and  steel 
:r,,luptr\-  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  war  an  extremely  strong 
Noting  in  the  markets  of  the  world  and  that  it  succeeded  in 
Tiaining  its  position.  In  1919  America’s  exports  of  chemicals, 
irugs,  etc.,  were  only  slightly  smaller  than  in  1918,  while 
America’s  ex|iorts  of  leather  and  of  leather  goods  were  almost 
ice  as  great  in  the  first  year  of  peace  as  in  the  last  year  of  war. 
The  chemical  industry  and  the  leather  industry  of  the  TTnited 
also  have  apparently  greatly  strengthened  their  hold  upon 
■  -  ign  markets. 

During  the  course  of  the  war  the  Americans  vastly  increased 
icir  exports,  not  only  to  the  belligerent  Powers,  but  also  to  the 
itrals.  That  may  be  seen  from  the  American  exjxirt  statistics. 
It  it  would  lead  too  far  to  prove  this  point  in  full  detail  in  these 

-CCS. 

.\pparently  the  gigantic  growth  of  the  American  export  trade 
j  not  merely  transitory.  It  is  not  merely  a  mushroom  growth 
•  e  to  the  war,  as  has  frequently  been  asserted,  but  seems  likely 
)  be  permanent.  The  assumption  that  America  is  likely  to 
■rae  a  more  and  more  powerful  competitor  in  the  world  trade 
:i  manufactured  goods  is  greatly  strengthened  if  we  look  at  the 
figures  of  certain  American  non-war  goods,  in  the  produc- 
■«in  and  sale  of  which  the  United  States  experience  the  keenest 
"d  the  most  effective  competition  of  other  nations.  In  selling 
■rir  cotton  goods  abroad,  the  Americans  have  to  meet  the  keen 
rijiftition  of  England  and  Japan,  and  in  exporting  silk  manu- 
-iires  the  Americans  have  to  compete  with  the  powerful  silk 
istries  of  France,  Italy,  and  Japan.  In  the  cotton  and  silk 
■i^tries  the  record  of  America’s  exports  stands  as  follows  : — 


Exports  of  Cotton 
Manufactures. 

$ 

Exports  of  Silk 
Manufactures. 

$ 

1909 

31,878,566 

847,894 

1910 

33,397,097 

1,097,593 

1911 

40,851,918 

1,538,543 

1912 

50,769,511 

1,992,765 

1913 

53,743,977 

2,.390,858 

1914 

51,467,233 

2,307,605 

1915 

71,973,497 

2,745,396 

1916 

...  112,053,235 

5,204,813 

1917 

...  136,299,842 

7,202,639 

1918 

...  169  ,.378 ,223 

12,140,750 

The  foregoing  figures  are  most  remarkable. 

During  tbe  decade 
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1909-1918  America’s  export  of  cotton  manufactures  have  increased i 
considerably  more  than  fivefold  in  value,  while  her  exports  of  silk 
manufactures  have  grown  more  than  fourteenfold.  The  cotton 
and  silk  industries  of  the  United  States  did  not  receive  a  direct 
stimulus  owing  to  the  war,  as  did  the  metal  working  and  chemical 
industries.  The  progress  of  the  American  textile  industries  has 
occurred  independently  of  the  war,  and  other  American  industries 
which  are  indei^endent  of  the  war  have  benefited  similarlv. 

Analytical  examination  of  the  American  trade  statistics  shows 
that  the  United  States  are  becoming  a  more  and  more  dangerous 
competitor  to  Great  Britain  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The 
United  States  are  exporting,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  »| 
steadily  increasing  quantity  of  manufactured  goods.  That  countn 
is  becoming  more  and  more  an  exporter  of  highly  finished  indus 
trial  productions,  while  its  exports  of  food  and  of  raw  materiels 
are  relatively  declining.  In  the  eighties  and  nineties  of  last 
century  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  America’s  exports  consisted  of 
fully  manufactured  goods.  That  proportion  grew  steadily  and 
continually,  and  during  the  years  preceding  the  war  it  amounted 
on  an  average  to  30  per  cent.  During  the  war  years  fully  man;; 
factured  goods  formed  almost  50  per  cent,  of  the  American 
exports.  That  progress  is  highly  significant.  The  eminence  of 
the  United  States  as  a  manufacturer,  not  only  for  home  consiirq 
tion,  but  also  for  export,  has  been  vastly  strengthened  during  the 
w’ar,  and  to  all  appearances  the  United  States  will  not  only  be 
able  to  retain  a  very  large  portion  of  the  markets  which  they  hare 
conquered  of  late,  but  they  will  continue  their  triumphant  prc- 
gress  as  exporters  of  manufactured  goods.  Their  chances  oi 
strengthening  their  hold  have,  of  course,  been  greatly  increa>' 
through  the  economic  breakdown  of  Europe.  Supremacy  in  tlx 
productive  industries  leads,  as  a  rule,  to  supremacy  in  trades- 
w’ell.  That  is  the  experience  of  all  time.  The  Americans  rosy 
become,  not  only  the  world’s  manufacturers,  but  the  world’s  mer¬ 
chants,  shippers,  and  bankers  as  well.  The  jwsition  is  disquiet;:,; 
for  countries,  like  England,  w'hich  depend  for  their  existence 
a  large  and  ready  sale  of  manufactured  goods  in  foreign  market' 
England’s  life  depends  on  a  flourishing  export  trade,  and  h« 
prosperity  may  be  threatened  in  her  foreign  markets.  If  we  etJ-^ 
the  American  export  trade  in  detail,  w^e  find  that  during  the  last 
decade  it  has  been  particularly  successful  in  Canada,  in  So;;' 
America,  and  in  Asia,  in  countries  which  were  considered  to  ^ 
a  British  presence  and  a  British  monopoly.  Between  1910  an. 
1919  America’s  ex]X)rts  to  Canada  have  considerably  more  tbs 
trebled,  her  exports  to  South  America  have  considerably  mt*  ■ 
than  quadrupled,  her  exports  to  Asia  have  increased  exactly te- 
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It  is  highly  significant  that  the  United  States  have  achieved 
Vir  greatest  successes  in  foreign  trade  chiefly  at  England’s  cost. 

pressure  of  American  competition  promises  to  become  greater 
sd  greater  from  year  to  year.  Everything  points  in  that 

jalion. 

The  Americans  possess  the  most  gigantic  natural  resources,  as 
sheen  shown  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  Their  wealth  in 
,1  iron,  water  power,  etc.,  is  prodigious,  and  they  are  develop- 
7  all  their  industries  and  their  foreign  trade  with  the  utmost 
^frgy.  Spurning  territorial  conquests,  they  have  embarked  upon 
he  economic  conquest  of  the  world,  and  not  unnaturally  they  are 
ricted  by  the  opportunities  offered  by  those  markets  which 
r -land  hitherto  considered  her  own.  The  Americans  have 

■  Idlv  and  completely  outdistanced  many  British  manufacturing 
-^-istries  which  formerly  were  supreme,  and  they  mean  to  wrest 
'r  m  this  country  its  pre-eminence  in  shipbuilding,  shipping, 
i  iiing,  and  finance  as  well.  That  is  the  ambition  of  all  patriotic 
Tiericans,  and  we  must  seriously  reckon  with  that  movement 
hich  threatens  to  make  Great  Britain  an  economic  Power  of 
he  second  rank. 

The  economic  predominance  of  the  United  States  is  becoming 
iter  and  greater.  The  distracted  States  of  Europe  are  unable 
?) support  themselves  by  their  unaided  exertions  and  are  applying 
s  America  for  help.  They  are  likely  to  sink  more  and  more 
iccplvinto  debt  to  the  United  States.  The  financial  fetters  w’hich 
'  nerica  has  fastened  upon  the  Old  World  are  becoming  heavier 
d  heavier.  The  Americans  have  hitherto  followed  a  rigid  policy 
:( protection,  and  there  is  as  yet  no  sign  that  they  are  willing 
oabandon  that  policy.  They  strive  to  exclude  from  their  country 
European  ex]X)rts  with  which  alone  the  war-weary  nations 
in  repay  the  United  States.  Economists  and  business  men 
'-luently  state  that  a  foreign  debt  can  be  repaid  only  by  exports 
f  goods  to  the  creditor  country.  That  assertion  is  not  quite 
"lect.  A  foreign  debt  may  be  paid  not  only  by  the  transfer  of 
'jds  but  also  by  the  transfer  of  valuable  property.  The  debt 
■^ioh  Europe  owes  to  the  United  States  can  be  wiped  out  by 
-n^ffrring  to  American  citizens  European  undertakings  equal 
lvalue  to  the  amount  of  that  debt.  The  Americans  have  already 
buying  up  European  property  and  undertakings  on  a  very 
scale.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  through  the  purchase 
f  European  undertakings  bv’  Americans  Europe  may  become  a 
"“ndenoy,  if  not  a  colony,  of  the  United  States.  American 
-'snciers  are  buying  up  European  land,  factories,  hotels,  theatres, 
.  are  undertaking  huge  engineering  enterprises,  and  seem 

■  med  to  acquire  the  management  and  handling  of  great  public 
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services  which  have  hitherto  been  the  monopoly  of  various  Goverr- 
ments.  The  more  impecunious  States  of  Europe  may  thus  fall 
more  or  less  completely  under  American  control. 

England  is  in  a  far  more  favourable  position  than  the  Cor. 
tinental  States.  This  country  has  vast  resources  in  the  homelari 
and  in  the  far-flung  Empire.  How’ever,  the  independence  of 
this  country  also  i§  threatened  by  the  United  States,  because  the 
natural  resources  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Emphe  are  insuth. 
ciently  exploited.  The  wealth  of  men  and  of  nations  deperif> 
upon  production.  The  United  States  have  twice  as  many  white 
citizens  as  the  United  Kingdom.  If  production  per  worker  was 
equally  great  in  the  two  countries,  the  economic  siq)eriority  of  the 
United  States  would  be  serious  enough.  However,  owing  to  the 
use  of  more  powerful  and  more  perfect  machinery  in  th' 
U  nited  States,  and  to  the  absence  of  restriction  of  output  on  tl  e 
part  of  the  American  w’orkers,  production  pet  worker  in  th? 
United  States  is  approximately  three  times  as  great  as  it  is  in 
this  country.  With  twice  as  many  white  inhabitants  as  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  produce  approximately  six 
times  as  large  a  quantity  of  goods. 

The  United  Kingdom,  though  geographically  belonging  ti 
Europe,  may  be  said  to  lie  economically  outside  Europe.  Grer 
Britain  is,  after  all,  part  of  the  Empire.  At  present  the  Unit '' 
Kingdom  is  the  foremost  jirovince  of  the  Empire  in  white  popt:'“, 
tion,  in  power  and  in  wealth,  but  the  time  may  come  when  the 
political  and  economic  centre  of  the  Empire  lies  out.side  of  Euroj 
and  when  England  is  merely  an  European  outpost  of  it.  Exactly 
as  the  capital  of  the  Phoenician  Empire  was  moved  from  A=ii 
Minor  to  Carthage,  even  so  the  capital  of  the  British  Empir 
may  be  moved  from  Tjondon  to  Montreal  or  elsewhere.  Compan ! 
with  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  may  become  anothirr 
Belgium.  Competition  between  this  country,  with  its  narrow  aw 
and  limited  resources,  and  the  United  States  is  hopeless.  Ho^ 
ever,  the  British  Empire  is  more  than  four  times  as  large  asth 
United  States.  Its  natural  resources  are  probably  at  least  asgre- 
as  those  of  the  Republic.  By  following  a  wdse  pcdicy  of  develop 
ment  the  unlimited  latent  riches  of  Great  Britain  and  of  th 
Empire  may  be  turned  into  wealth  and  power.  Statesmen  el 
vision  may  establish  the  w'orld-wide  paramountcy  of  the  Britix 
Empire.  A  policy  of  drift  will  make  Great  Britain  and  the 
pire  dependencies  of  the  United  States.  Political  muddling  ar.l 
the  WTong-headedness  of  the  Ijabour  leaders  may  establish  th. 
w’orld-w'ide  supremacy  of  the  American  Republic  and  reduce  Grc- 
Britain  to  the  condition  of  an  .\merican  protectorate. 

PoLITICUS. 


THE  BENEFITS  OF  BIG  BUSINESS. 


One  rather  disquieting  feature  of  this  exceedingly  new  world,  in 
rhich  every  man,  and  especially  the  man  without  any  previous 
mstruction,  thinks  himself  qualified  to  have  an  opinion  on  things 
{conomic,  is  to  observe  the  popular  apprehensions  of  mere  size. 
“Big  Business  ”  is  becoming  almost  as  suspect  in  Great  Britain 
15 it  long  has  been  in  America.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  fear 
(rf  it  is  ever  likely  to  lead  among  us  to  such  legislative  crudities 
j5  a  British  rendering  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  of  1890  or 
o(  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act  of  1914.  None  the  less,  the  fear 
IS  present  and  o^Nerative.  “Rapacious  monopolies”  and  the 
“robber  barons  of  industry”  and  “conscienceless  profiteering” 
jre  the  staple  of  every  Labour  platform,  and  “the  Trusts”  and 
“the  interests,”  as  terms  of  industrial  abuse,  are  creeping  into 
our  political  vocabulary.  Nor  can  one  say  that  the  Government 
has  been  at  any  pains  to  correct  popular  ignorance.  On  the 
contrar>',  its  policy  has  rather  been  to  stimulate  popular  pre- 
’uikts  and  timidities.  Take,  for  instance,  the  cant  of  “profiteer- 
lug.”  Among  all  the  causes  of  high  prices  I  do  not  suppose 
there  is  a  single  trained  economist  who  w'ould  not  give  the  last 
and  the  least  place  to  the  artificial  withholding  or  manipulation 
f  supplies  by  industrial  combines.  The  destruction  wTOUght  by 
the  war,  the  diversion  of  millions  of  men  from  productive  employ¬ 
ment,  the  world-wdde  shortage  of  goods,  foodstuffs  and  raw 
material,  the  simultaneous  increase  of  the  spending  power  of  the 
multitude  in  all  countries,  and  the  chaos  of  the  exchanges — these 
ire  the  true  and  fundamental  causes  of  high  prices.  But,  as 
Mr.  Clyncs  very  truly  observed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
average  man  does  not  understand  the  operation  of  these  vast  and 
"'  tly  technical  forces.  “The  one  factor  in  connection  with 
high  prices  which  the  ordinary  man  sees  and  understands  is  that 
hctor  for  which  the  profiteer  is  responsible.”  I  do  not  blame 
tlie ordinary  man,  but  I  do  blame  the  Government  for  fixing  and 
■  iirayliig  him  in  his  perverted  conclusions.  It  brought  in  an 
Anti-Profiteering  Bill  which  for  sheer  empiricism  and  imposture 
tonld  hardly  be  matched  in  any  of  the  wild  legislatures  of  the 
Wdest  West.  By  thus  pandering  to  popular  clamour  and 
Wing  the  delusions  of  ignorance,  it  seemed  to  stamp  with  official 
:  'I'ority  the  stupidly  fantastic  conviction  that  the  bigger  the 
profits  earned  by  a  business  firm  the  more  should  it  be  regarded 
**  4  public  enemy.  At  a  time  like  this,  when  the  economic 
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myopia  of  the  mass  of  the  people  is  an  even  greater  danger  tha^ 
the  moral  cowardice  of  their  better-informed  leaders,  I  know  of 
no  greater  disservice  that  could  have  been  rendered  to  the  caih- 
of  social  peace  and  industrial  stability. 

But  there  is  an  additional  reason  why  the  present  is  of  a' 
junctures  the  most  inopportune  for  playing  down  to  the  unreasi-r 
ing  animus  against  Big  Business.  If  there  is  one  thing  mor 
than  another  that  we  should  have  learned  from  the  war,  and  froc 
the  general  canvassing  of  our  industrial  position  and  prospeo^j 
which  the  war  induced,  it  is  that  British  businesses  are  not  bi- 
enough.  And  when  one  has  to  say  of  a  modern  industrial  ente; 
prise  that  it  is  not  big  enough,  that  is  equivalent  to  saying  tb;: 
it  is  not  efficient  enough.  Bigness  by  itself  does  not  connc'^ 
efficiency.  But  efficiency  almost  invariably  runs  to  bigness,  h 
the  pre-war  competition  between  the  leading  trading  natiy. 
Great  Britain  was  represented  by  a  multitude  of  small,  ratlv 
old-fashioned  manufacturing  units,  each  maintaining  its  ow  j 
agencies  of  sale  and  distribution,  not  at  all  alive  to  scieno. 
stubbornly  individualistic  both  in  their  products  and  in  thef- 
attitude  towards  other  British  firms  in  the  same  industry  (witi 
whom,  indeed,  they  were  competing  far  more  fiercely  than  witb 
the  Germans  or  the  Americans),  conscious  that  the  smallness  cl 
their  installations  made  for  inefficiency  and  waste,  but  deterr-; 
from  scrapping  and  rebuilding  them  on  modern  lines  by 
almost  prohibitive  cost,  and  in  the  meantime,  though  win 
increasing  difficulty,  retaining  a  considerable  share  of  the  busing 
in  markets  that  British  enterprise  had  been  the  first  to  exploit 
Germany,  Jaj>an,  and  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
first-  and  the  last-named  in  particular,  tended  more  and  more  k 
be  represented  by  huge  plants,  producing  a  limited  variety  d 
commodities  in  enormous  quantities,  employing  a  large  body  d 
highly-trained  technologists,  relying  very  greatly  on  specialif''*’  - 
and  repetition  work,  arranging  the  amount  and  character  of  che: 
output  by  agreement  with  other  firms,  disjx)sing  of  their  pr; 
ducts  through  collective  selling  and  distributing  agencies,  anf 
by  thus  pooling  their  resources  and  organising  each  industry 
a  whole,  enabled  to  command  ample  credit  and  to  marshal  mol 
formidable  forces  against  whatever  point  they  selected  for  aitao^ 

This  question  of  size  and  scale  is  so  all-important  that,  in  th 
opinion  of  practically  all  the  Departmental  Committees  whi  b 
have  examined  the  present  state  and  requirements  of  Britk!) 
industry,  it  cannot  be  over-emphasised.  One  of  them,  deaii', 
with  the  iron  and  steel  trades,  has  this  to  say  :  “The  AmencM 
and  German  iron  and  steel  industries  are  of  relatively 
growth,  and  have  throughout  been  organised  for  large-scale  pf' 
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inction.  Small  installations  held  and  worked  by  individual 
oirners  are  comparatively  unknown.  The  individualism  of  the 
British  character  has  often  led  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturer  to 
prefer  to  retain  personal  control  over  a  small  and  relatively 
inefficient  vvoiks  rather  than  jx)ol  his  brains  and  capital  to  the 
pester  ultimate  advantage  of  the  industry.  .  .  .  The  iron  and 
iteel  manufacturers  of  Germany  and  Austria  have  developed  their 
industries  on  an  immense  scale,  aiming  at  the  production  of  large 
y]ar)fities  of  uniform  articles  rather  than  at  variety  of  output. 
Large  units  si)ecially  designed  for  cheap  production  have  been 
laid  down.  On  the  other  hand,  expansion  in  the  United  Kingdom 
has  generally  meant  the  remodelling  and  extension  of  existing 
works.  Further,  the  efficiency  of  the  iron  and  steel  plants  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  stated  to  be,  as  the  result  of  several  distinct 
factors,  very  far  behind  that  of  their  American  and  German  com¬ 
petitors— the  production  of  small  units  being  naturally  less,  the 
expenditure  of  labour  greater,  and  the  appliances  frequently 
inadequate.”  Not  only  is  the  production  of  pig-iron  per  blast 
fomace  in  Great  Britain  considerably  less  than  half  what  it  is 
in  America,  but  ixiwerfid  combinations  in  Germany  and  the 
United  States  control  output  and  allocate  orders  so  that  pro¬ 
duction  as  far  as  ix)ssible  may  be  concentrated  and  specialised, 
»hilo  allied  combinations  attend  to  the  marketing  abroad. 

Similarly  in  the  engineering  trades.  The  Committee  that 
inqiiind  into  them  reported  that  they  had  been  “much  impressed 
by  the  very  large  number  of  relatively  small  firms  that  exist  in 
ie  British  industry,  each  with  a  separate  organisation,  separate 
,'tablishiiient  charges,  separate  buying  and  selling  arrangements, 
^nd  each  producing  a  multiplicity  of  articles.  A  system  of 
■  vliisiveness  and  aloofness  marked  the  engineering  trade  before 
be  war;  many  firms  were  employed  in  the  production  of  a  large 
>»riety  of  articles  in  common  use,  and  no  two  manufacturers 
med  at  producing  precisely  the  same  article,  each  claiming 
sale  special  merit  for  his  own.  In  Germany  and  the  United 
^!ates  manufacturers  work  in  as-  large  units  as  possible ;  the 
inber  of  patterns  produced  in  each  works  is  strictly  limited ; 
■bfre  is  much  specialisation  and  repetition  work.  Whilst  the 
ailed  Kingdom  can  point  to  many  works  of  the  highest  class 
‘:th  the  most  modern  equipment  for  work  at  the  highest 
iSciency,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  our  older  works  are 
-^ufaoturing  at  costs  which  could  be  greatly  reduced  if  the 
"'iks  as  a  whole  were  on  a  larger  scale,  better  planned  and 
iapfied,  and  consequently  capable  of  being  worked  in  the  most 
■lent  and  economical  manner.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
-aiing  late  into  the  field,  started  on  a  large  scale  with  all  modern 
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improvements;  and  in  the  United  States  an  energetic  ix)licy  hai 
been  adopted  throughout  of  scrapping  old  works  in  favour  of  a 
total  reconstruction  on  the  most  modern  lines.”  Agam  the 
German  successes  in  the  cotton  hosiery  trade  were  due  partly 
to  a  special  process  of  dyeing,  and  partly  ‘‘to  the  organisatW 
of  production  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allocate  whole  factories  to 
the  manufacture  of  a  single  article,  with  the  result  that  the  prices 
became  such  that  British  manufacturers,  producing  on  a  sma" 
scale,  found  competition  impossible.”  The  cotton  glove  industry 
once  more,  ‘‘had  fallen  almost  entirely  into  German  hands” 
before  the  war,  partly  because  of  lower  labour  costs,  main!- 
because  in  Germany,  as  a  rule,  ‘‘all  the  processes  of  the  indusir, 
are  combined  in  one  business,  whilst  in  this  country  the  vveaving 
dyeing,  and  finishing  are  carried  on  by  separate  firms.” 

But  there  is  another  way,  and  a  way  that  is  only  just  l)eginn!r. 
to  he  appreciated,  in  which  the  comparative  smallness  of  mo>t 
British  firms  holds  back 'all  British  industry.  Their  size  is  ar: 
almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  organisation  of  researcb. 
There  are  three  among  the  thousand  and  one  demonstratloD® 
ideas,  and  mental  readjustments  of  which  the  war  has  been  pro 
lific  that  really  give  promise  of  fertility.  The  first  is  the  clinctiiV 
proof  it  has  furnished  of  the  backwardness  and  inadequa-:; 
throughout  Great  Britain  of  our  mechanism  for  promoting  indij: 
trial  and  scientific  research.  The  second  is  the  perception  tli^i 
the  small  isolated  manufacturing  plant,  which  is  still  the  typ 
of  British  industrialism,  must  be  superseded  here  as  it  long  ha- 
been  in  Germany  and  the  United  States  if  we  in  these  islar’ 
are  to  hold  our  own.  The  third,  and  in  many  ways  the  mo-- 
valuable  discovery  of  them  alt,  is  simply  this,  that  the  efficac> 
of  scientific  research  depends  very  largely  upon  the  scale  on  whkl 
the  businesses  it  is  intended  to  assist  are  conducted.  Scale  ir 
this  connection  is  pretty  nearly  fundamental.  We  have  a' 
known  for  many  years  that  as  a  nation  we  have  lagged  bthir’ 
in  science  and  the  application  of  it  to  industry.  We  have  a! 
studied  the  phenomena  of  this  shortcoming,  have  searched  fc' 
its  causes,  and  have  scored  it  up  now’  against  the  manufacturf^f 
now  against  the  universities,  now  against  the  classico-clerics 
tradition  that  still  dominates  in  British  education,  now  agair- 
Parliamentary  negligence  and  the  standards  and  atmosphere  (■ 
the  public  services,  now  against  that  genial  mass  of  depreciaton 
indifferentism  which  has  alw’ays  been  too  much  the  popi:  ■ 
attitude  towards  know’ledge  and  research.  But  what  we  are  do" 
realising  is  that  all  these  obstacles  might  be  removed  and 
trained  men  of  science  might  be  forthcoming  in  abundance,  m 
there  w’ould  still  remain  the  fatal  difficulty  that  by  no  possibilitj 
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-5iie\er  couiu  me  sinau  maiviauaiisiic  nrms  mat  cumoer  me 
r  and  of  Great  Britain  find  employment  for  them.  Eesearch 
•a  a  big  scale  to  be  really  productive  means  business  on  a  big 
^3le;  and  to  multiply  scientific  students  and  investigators  when 
fcn  of  our  native  industries  can  afford  their  services  is  simply  to 
npare  and  endow  British  talent  for  exjxart  abroad. 

The  chief  efforts,  accordingly,  of  the  Department  of  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Kesearch  have  been  to  induce  the  firms  in  the  leading 
Brittfli  industries  to  combine  for  purix)ses  of  research  into  prob- 
lanscommon  to  them  all ;  and  these  efforts,  which  take  time,  which 
involve  a  lot  of  ticklish  diplomacy,  and  which  cannot  advance 
much  faster  than  opinion  is  prepared  to  follow,  have  been  greatly 
ijsisted  by  the  revelations  of  the  war  as  to  the  defects  in  our 
industrial  economy  and  by  the  deepening  consciousness  that 
organisation  and  combination  have  become,  apart  from  all  ques- 
tionsof  science  and  research,  a  business  necessity.  “  So  long,”  says 
one  of  the  Reports  of  this  young  and  most  useful  Department,  “as 
the  Englishman  treats  his  business  house  as  his  business  castle, 
idding  to  its  original  plan  here  and  there  as  necessity  or  inclina¬ 
tion  directs,  with  his  hand  against  the  hand  of  every  other  baron 
in  his  trade,  and  no  personal  interest  in  the  foreign  politics  of 


when  rival  interests  are  pooled ,  the  recognition  that  a  world-wide 
commerce  must  gradually  pass  away  from  any  country  whose 
manufacturers  devote  their  best  energies  to  a  wasting  competi¬ 
tion  among  themselves — all  these  essentials  of  up-to-date  business 

We  are  now  and  at  last 


tiave  been  imposed  upon  us  by  the  w'ar, 
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an  awakened  and  modernised  people ;  and  the  struggle  which  haul 
all  but  ruined  us  may  yet  prove,  if  w§  rightly  use  its  lessons 
our  industrial  salvation. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  trade  associations  and  conibirr. 
are  a  product  of  the  war  in  our  national  economy.  On  the  co” 
trary,  very  few  British  industries  are  without  some  sort  of 
federation  to  deal  with  labour  and  w'ages  questions,  to  watch  over 
and  to  represent  the  general  interests  of  particular  trades  in  con 
nection,  for  example,  with  railway  rates,  shipping  freights,  and 
the  collection  of  statistics,  or  to  regulate  trade  and  prices.  In 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  alone  there  are  some  forty  associations, 
comprising  nearly  four  hundred  firms,  that  handle  the  raw 
material  and  intermediate  products ;  and  in  addition  there  aw 
many  combines  among  the  manufacturers  of  the  more  finished 
goods.  Similarly,  the  production  of  chemicals  in  this  country  is 
almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  two  great  consolidations.  In  the 
electric  industries  there  is  an  association  of  businesses  of  a 
different  nature  with  a  total  capital  of  £33,000,000.  In  soap, 
tobacco,  wall-papers,  salt,  cement,  and  in  the  te.xtile  trades  there 
are  likewise  powerful  combinations  that  are  in  a  position  to 
control  output  and  prices.  The  Bedstead  Makers’  Federation  is 
a  good  example  of  the  type  of  association  which,  by  putting  an 
end  to  price-cutting  and  by  a  free  interchange  of  information 
among  the  component  firms,  has  steadied  an  entire  industry  and 
greatly  improved  its  technique.  Other  trade  associations  go  a 
considerable  distance  in  the  way  of  eliminating  outside  competi¬ 
tion.  They  allow  special  discount  rates  or  deferred  rebates  only 
to  customers  who  undertake  to  purchase  exclusively  from  the 
members  of  the  association ;  they  buy  their  raw  materials  and 
semi-finished  products  only  from  manufacturers  who  agree  to 
supply  no  one  else ;  they  furnish  a  trade,  as,  for  example,  the 
boot  trade,  with  essential  machinery  only  on  condition  that  the 
manufacturer  binds  himself  to  hire  or  purchase  all  the  machines 
he  requires  from  the  dominant  company ;  they  forestall  foreign 
competition  by  agreements  under  which  the  distributors  or  whole¬ 
sale  merchants,  in  return  for  a  larger  commission,  are  prevented 
from  importing  from  abroad  any  goods  of  the  kind  manufactured 
by  the  association ;  they  stipulate  in  their  sales  contracts  that 
retailers  shall  not  sell  any  other  make  of  the  goods  in  which  the 
members  of  the  association  are  interested  at  a  lower  price. 

But  whatever  the  objective  and  procedure  of  these  trade  associar 
tions,  their  genesis  has  almost  invariably  been  the  same.  What 
has  led  industry  after  industry  to  combine  in  Great  Britain  has 
been,  above  everything  else,  the  certainty  that  all-round  disarf^r 
awaited  them  if  they  did  not.  Cut-throat  competition  by  driving 
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jlces,  profits,  and  quality  down  to  the  lowest  level  was  playing 
l,voc  with  British  trade.  Combinations  sprang  up  in  one  branch 
:  business  alter  another  because  in  no  other  way  could  they  be 
ppt  going;  and  the  same  good  sense  which  recognised  that 
SN^’iated  action  was  the  price  of  existence  has  operated  also 
0  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  powders  which  combination  has 
light.  The  movement  has  unquestionably  done  much  that  is 
hollv  good  in  promoting  economical  production,  improving  the 
quality  of  output,  disseminating  technical  knowledge,  and 
cabling  the  members  of  the  various  associations  to  compete 
road  with  redoubled  effectiveness  because  their  position  in  the 
me  market  has  been  stabilised.  But  it  has  not  yet  developed 
a  the  United  Kingdom  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  in 
Germany  and  the  United  States.  We  have  very  few  of  the  pliant 
jnd  gigantic  consolidations  into  which  the  principal  industries 
o(  Germany  and  America  have  enrolled  themselves.  Yet  the 
large  industrial  unit,  built  up  by  the  fusion  of  previously  com¬ 
peting  firms  or  by  the  amalgamation  of  ancillary  interests,  is 
dearly  the  coming  type,  in  Great  Britain  no  less  than  anywhere 
rise.  All  the  serious  work  of  industrial  reconstruction  that  has 
been  accomplished  since  the  Armistice  has  been  on  these  larger 
lines  of  combination  and  co-operation.  Big  Business,  it  is  now 
very  generally  recognised,  is  for  us  in  Great  Britain  not  only 
tn  unescapable  growth,  but  one  that  is  vitally  necessary ;  and  it 
IS  just  in  proportion  as  we  encourage  Big  Business  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  hold  our  own.  There  can  therefore  be  few  things 
more  important  than  that  this  process  of  industrial  evolution 
should  not  be  blindly  obstructed  either  by  Parliament  or  by 
public  opinion,  but  that  it  should  be  w'atched,  and  wherever 
necessary  regulated,  with  understanding  and  without  excitement. 
It  will  be  altogether  our  own  fault  if  we  follow  the  American 
example,  fly  into  a  panic,  and  proceed  to  dash  our  heads  against 
the  stone  wall  of  economic  necessity. 

Unhappily,  men’s  actions  are  often  guided,  not  by  the  facts, 
but  by  their  fears  of  w'hat  the  facts  may  be.  They  see  these 
towering,  quasi-monopolistic  enterprises,  controlling  commodities 
that  are  essential  to  life  and  industry,  and  they  jump  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  so  vast  a  power  concentrated  in  so  few  hands  must 
needs  be  against  the  public  interests  and  exercised  oppressively. 
lUiereas,  of  course,  the  truth  is  that  there  is  no  necessary  of 
existence  or  of  manufacture  dealt  in  by  Big  Business  which  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  in  immeasurably  greater  quantities,  of  a  better 
inality,  and  at  a  far  lower  price  than  in  the  days  when  its  pro- 
ilnction  and  distribution  were  in  the  hands  of  small  men  with 
bmited  capital  and  equipment  and  desperately  competing  against 
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one  another.  Meat,  oil,  cotton,  thread,  «oap,  dyes,  steel—the 
world  owes  the  abundance  and  the  cheapness  of  these  and  many 
other  products  and  commodities  wholly  to  the  operations  of  Bis 
Business.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Chicago  packing  industry 
which  Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour  has  correctly  described  as  “the  most 
beneficent  and  the  most  analigued  industry  on  earth.”  The 
function  of  the  great  packing  houses  is  not  to  raise  stock  or  to 
sell  their  products  retail  to  the  public.  It  is  to  stand  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer,  and  to  act  as  merchants,  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  distributors  of  the  raw  material  which  they  purchase 
in  the  oi)en  market ;  and  by  dint  of  an  extensive  transiwtation 
system,  elaborate  selling  agencies,  and  a  consummate  utilisation 
of  by-products,  they  are  able  to  handle  a  colossal  business  on  the 
basis  of  a  3  per  cent,  profit  on  their  turnover.  Is  that,  or  is 
it  not,  to  render  a  real  public  service?  Does  there  exist  any¬ 
where  in  the  world  any  system  or  agency — Governmental,  co¬ 
operative,  or  otherwise — that  buys  and  kills  animals,  prepares  the 
meat  for  market,  and  undertakes  its  distribution,  at  anything 
like  the  insignificant  charges  on  which  the  Chicago  packers  con¬ 
trive  to  handle  their  business?  1  take  it  that  from  the  public 
standpoint  the  food  problem  is  to  devise  the  ways  and  means 
which  will  link  producer  and  consumer  most  closely  together,  so 
that  food  may  be  distributed  as  widely  and  as  cheaply  and  as 
expeditiously  and  in  as  wholesome  a  form  as  possible.  This 
problem  the  Chicago  packers  have  come  nearer  to  solving  than 
perhaps  any  firms  in  any  industry.  Their  ^xolicy  has  been  to 
eliminate  the  middleman  and  deal  as  directly  as  possible  with  the 
retailer.  We  in  Great  Britain  are  infested  wdth  middlemen. 
Three  or  four  more  operations,  on  each  of  which  some  “mer¬ 
chant  ”  makes  his  profit,  are  needed  to  bring  New  Zealand  lamb 
to  the  British  dinner-table  than  are  required  to  bring  beef  or 
bacon.  The  Chicago  packers  wage  incessant  war  on  waste  and 
the  parasites  of  their  industry  ;  and  they  may  justly  claim  to  have 
reduced  to  a  hitherto  unattainable  minimum  those  intermediary 
charges  for  manufacturing,  transporting,  and  merchandising 
which,  as  a  rule,  are  so  disproportionately  high  that  the  producer 
receives  too  little  and  the  consumer  pays  too  much. 

This  enormous  business,  then,  is  conducted  on  a  basis  of  a 
3  per  cent,  return  on  turnover  and  an  8  jver  cent,  return  on 
capital.  No  one  can  possibly  call  this  an  excessive  reward  or 
an  example  of  profiteering.  Moreover,  when  one  comes  to  probe 
more  deeply  into  the  economics  of  the  packing  industry,  one 
finds  that  it  really  exists  on  its  by-products,  and  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  by-products  has  only  been  possible  because  Big 
Business  has  brought  science  and  capital  and  organisation  to 
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upon  the  problem.  A  steer  weighing  1,000  lb.  has 
ipproxiinately  440  lb.  of  inedible  waste.  It  is  from  their 
iBlisation  and  sale  of  these  inedible  parts,  which  used  to  be 
^wn  away  as  useless,  that  the  Chicago  packers  derive  their 
Biin  profits.  On  the  meat  itself  they  make  practically  nothing. 
Yen’  often  they  sell  it  at  a  loss ;  and  their  profits  at  the  best 
times  do  not  average  so  much  as  a  farthing  on  each  pound  of 
Beat.  Where  they  score  is  in  turning  to  commercial  account 
the  waste  parts.  It  is  to-day  almost  literally  accurate  to  say 
iiat  every  [wrtion  of  the  animals  slaughtered  at  the  Chicago 
lacking  plants  contributes  something  towards  reducing  the  cost 
ofthe  meat  consumed  by  the  public.  Cattle  and  sheep  and  hogs, 
mother  words,  are  to-day  a  great  deal  more  than  food.  They 
He  the  raw  material  out  of  which  a  vast  range  of  marketable 
joods  is  manufactured.  It  is  on  that  basis,  and  not  merely 
on  their  food  value,  that  they  are  sold.  The  stock-raiser  and  the 
farmer  get  far  better  prices  for  their  stock  because  they  tare 
aware  that  the  residue  which  used  to  be  regarded  as  useless  is 
now  a  commercial  asset.  And  at  the  same  time  the  exploitation 
ofthe  by-products  cheapens  the  cost  of  meat  to  the  consumer, 
.tgain,  the  activities  of  these  great  organi.sations  furnish  an 
accessible  cash  market  every  w’orking  day  of  the  year  for  all 
Ithat  the  cattleman  and  the  farmer  have  to  sell,  and  so  encourage 
wjtiction  ;  their  size  and  resources  not  only  make  official  inspec¬ 
tion  easy  and  adequate,  but  ensure  the  most  scientific  precautions 
'  ilnst  any  unsound  meat  entering  the  market ;  and  their  unique 
facilities  for  slaughtering,  preserving,  storing,  and  distributing 
nest  enable  them  to  ship  regular  consignments  in  prime  condi- 
Don  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  America  and  of  the  w^orld. 
Foodstuffs,  in  short,  are  handled  by  the  Chicago  packers  more 
cheaply,  more  swiftly,  under  more  wholesome  and  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions,  and  therefore  to  the  greater  advantage  of  the  public,  than 
they  have  ever  in  history  been  handled  before ;  and  if  they  were 
■'  be  put  out  of  business  by  foolish  legislation  and  their  develop¬ 
ment  cramped,  your  butcher’s  bill  and  mine  w'ould  at  once  jump 
pby  at  least  25  per  cent.  Yet  I  suppose  there  is  no  industry 
in  the  world  so  unpopular  or  so  bitterly  assailed,  or  one  whose 
orations  are  regarded  w’ith  such  suspicious  ill-will.  Putting  the 
rSekers  in  the  pillory,  getting  out  injunctions  against  them, 
^pointing  Committee  after  Committee  to  investigate  them, 
Wng  (and  always  failing)  to  convict  them  of  being  a  Trust — 
mi!  this  is  the  favourite  pastime  of  American  ix)litics ;  and  over 
in  England  our  inimitable  Mr.  McCurdy  maintains  himself 
iii  office  and  seeks  to  perpetuate  Food  Control  by  conjuring  up 
^ions  of  the  unscrupulous  and  quite  imaginary  “  Beef  Trust 
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that  is  waiting  round  the  corner  to  fall  upon  us  directly  his  J 
bureaucratic  back  is  turned.  One  could  not,  indeed,  have  a  morel 
perfect  picture,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  economic  and  social  I 
benefits  of  Big  Business,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  scowling; 
ignorance  and  uninquiring  prejudice  with  which  those  benefits 
are  denied  and  repudiated  even  by  those  who  are  daily  enjoying 
them.  It  is  very  clear  that  when  size  and  efficiency  go  together 
in  handling  some  commodity  in  universal  use,  the  average  man 
concludes  offhand  and  unshakably  and  without  troubling  even  to 
glance  at  the  facts  that  he  is  the  predestined  victim  of  the 
combination. 

This  has  been  made  manifest  anew  in  the  discussion  started 
by  the  rise  of  7d.  a  gallon  in  the  price  of  petrol  on  September  Igt. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  excuse  the  complete  lack  of  any  public 
explanation  that  accompanied  the  advance.  For  the  oil-importirii; 
companies  to  put  up  the  price  of  such  a  prime  essential  without| 
a  \ford  of  justification  was  a  piece,  not  only  of  bad  manners,  but 
of  bad  policy.  The  one  chance  for  Big  Business  nowadays  is  to 
live  and  work  in  a  glass  house  and  to  tell  all  that  there  is  to  be 
told  about  its  orperations.  In  the  absence  of  any  authoritative 
statement  of  any  kind,  the  papers  began  to  invent  their  own 
explanations.  Some  thought  it  was  a  device  to  influence  the 
Government’s  policy  in  Mesopotamia.  Others  diagnosed  it  a  - 
a  move  dictated  by  the  possible  contingency  of  a  coal  strike.  .\11 
agreed  that  it  was  a  scandalous  example  of  profiteering  on  the 
part  of  a  “combine”  that  w’as  “holding  up  the  country  t ' 
ransom.”  Yet  when  Mr.  Francis  E.  Pow^ell,  the  Chairman 
the  Anglo-American  Oil  Company,  issued  a  belated  but  frank  and 
detailed  statement,  it  was  seen  that  the  advance  was  simply  th' ■ 
business  result  of  business  conditions,  necessitated  by  the  incre^-; 
in  the  price  of  oil  in  America  and  by  the  soaring  costs  of  trar- ; 
portation,  handling,  and  distribution,  and  that  the  impoitlii-i 
companies  w^ere  actually  making  a  smaller  profit  after  the  7d ' 
increase  than  before  it.  Since  then  one  of  the  vital  factors  k; 
the  situation — namely,  the  price  of  oil  in  the  United  States- hr- 
altered  in  favour  of  the  consumer,  and  the  change  has  be  ;  ; 
registered  by  a  drop  of  3d.  per  gallon  in  the  price  of  petrol  a' j 
over  the  United  Kingdom — one  more  proof  of  the  fact  that  tb  ■ 
price  of  petrol  f.o.b.  New  York,  as  matters  stand  at  present  ac’ 
as  they  are  likely  to  remain  for  a  long  while  to  come,  gover;  ^ 
the  price  in  England  and  throughout  a  large  part  of  Europe,  ar. 
that  no  policy  of  ours  which  ignores  this  fundamental  coiiditi  " 
can  be  other  than  misguided  and  futile. 

But  what  has  most  interested  me  in  this  w’hole  petrol  cor.| 
troversy  is  to  observe  how  completely  the  services  rendered  t 
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the  country  by  the  oil-importing  companies,  and  the  irreplaceable 
part  they  play  in  the  national  economy,  have  been  forgotten  or 
overlooked.  Here  we  are,  a  tiny  group  of  highly  industrialised 
lolands,  producing  very  little  oil  either  at  home  or  in  the  Empire — 
not  more,  I  think,  than  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  output — many 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  chief  .sources  of  supply,  which  lie 
jlinost  wholly  in  foreign  lands,  and  yet  dependent  upon  an 
ibundance  of  the  precious  fluid  for  the  development  of  innumer- 
jble  mechanical  possibilities  in  the  sphere  of  manufacture  and 
tranaport.  Tt  looks  a  position  of  ominous  insecurity,  the  more 
so  as  the  United  States,  our  chief  industrial  competitor,  is  also 
the  greatest  oiUproducing  and  oil-consuming  country  in  the  world, 
jnd  able,  theoretically,  to  turn  off  the  main  tap  at  any  moment. 
Tet  in  normal  times  w^e  in  Great  Britain  have  never  suffered,  and 
ire  not  suffering  now,  from  any  shortage  of  petrol.  Go  wherever 
vou  please  in  England  and  you  can  alw’ays  be  sure  of  getting  it 
at  a  uniform  price  and  of  unsurpassed  quality.  This  year  we 
must  be  using  at  least  250,000,000  gallons  of  it.  But,  however 
geat  the  demand,  there  is  always  a  plentiful  supply  to  meet  it. 
How  is  this  miracle  achieved?  How  comes  it  that  w'e  in  these 
islands  not  only  find  ready  to  hand  the  kind  and  quality  of  petrol 
ind  of  every  other  sort  of  oil  we  need,  but  are  probably  equipped 
with  more  extensive  and  more  convenient  facilities  for  getting 
it  than  any  other  country  in  the  world  ? 

The  answer  is  that  these  results  have  been  brought  about,  and 
could  only  have  been  brought  about,  by  great  organisations, 
commanding  unlimited  capital,  employing  the  most  up-to-date 
distributive  methods,  and  able  and  willing  to  supply  us  with  oil 
in  return  for  a  small  percentage  of  profit  on  a  huge  turnover. 
It  is,  in  short.  Big  Business,  as  represented  by  such  companies 
as  the  Shell  and  the  Anglo-American,  that  has  alone  enabled  us 
to  procure  this  essential  of  modern  industry.  Fifty  smaller  con¬ 
cerns,  engaged  in  a  fearsome  competition  among  themselves, 
could  never  have  furnished  anything  like  the  universal,  stan¬ 
dardised,  and  constant  service  that  these  tw’o  groups  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  providing.  They  could  never  have  “delivered  the 
goods.”  Oil  is  not  a  game  for  the  small  man.  The  scale  on 
which  all  the  operations  of  the  industry  have  nowadays  to  be 
conducted  is  something  without  precedent  in  the  history  of 
commerce.  It  has  taken,  for  instance,  over  thirty  years  of 
incessant  toil,  and  I  know  not  how  many  millions  of  money,  to 
equip  the  Anglo-American  Company  for  the  business  of  supplying 
Great  Britain  with  oil ;  and  the  mechanism  of  its  organisation 
includes  a  fleet  of  tank  steamers,  scores  upon  scores  of  storage 
tanks,  refineries,  some  800  depots,  hundreds  of  tank  cars  for  the 
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railways  and  tank  wagons  for  the  roads,  and  an  army  in  the  ^ 
United  Kingdom  of  over  5,000  employees.  In  general  the  average 
man  takes  the  fruit  of  such  an  enterprise  for  granted.  He  buvs 
his  petrol  as  and  when  he  needs  it,  knowing  nothing  and  caring 
less  about  the  long  tale  of  experiment  and  speculative  pluck  and 
patient  building  up  that  lies  behind  eaeh  tw'o-gallon  tin.  It  h 
only  when  the  price  is  advanced  that  he  begins  talking  about  "a 
ring  of  monopolists”  and  clamouring  for  ‘‘Government  intenen- 1 
tion.”  But  as  the  ‘‘ring  of  mono}X)lists  ”  make  a  profit  of  from 
IJd.  to  2d.  on  each  gallon  of  petrol  they  sell  us,  and  no  more, 
and  as  only  companies  of  equal  size  and  efficiency  could  afford 
to  do  business  on  so  narrow  a  margin,  it  is  obvious  that  “Govern¬ 
ment  intervention  ”  could  only  make  petrol  dearer  or  scarcer,  or 
both. 

The  essence  of  Big  Business  is  a  huge  production,  selling  and 
distributing  agencies  that  are  constantly  growing  in  size  and 
perfection,  and  small  profits  on  an  enormous  turnover.  Its 
interests  are  all  against  high  prices.  High  prices,  and  especially 
w'hen  they  affect  the  necessaries  of  life,  mean  reduced  consump¬ 
tion  ;  and  reduced  consumption  means  that  the  plants  and 
organisation  cannot  be  w’orked  to  their  full  capacity,  and  that 
while  the  overhead  charges  remain  the  same  or  are  on  the 
increase,  the  business  actually  done  diminishes.  There  is  no 
consumer  anywhere  who  looks  forward  to  low'  and  stable  prices 
so  eagerly  as  a  great  industrial  corporation.  They  are  the  con¬ 
dition  of  its  well-being.  That  is  w'hy  “the  Tmsts,”  to  the 
amazement  of  economists,  have  not  raised  prices.  That  is  why 
Messrs.  Coats  a  few  months  ago  w'ere  selling  a  reel  of  cotton  at 
7Jd.  which  one  of  the  firm’s  principal  competitors  confessed  that 
he  could  not  sell  at  a  profit  for  less  than  Is.  That  also  is  why 
the  public  alw’ays  gains  in  the  abjmdance  and  cheapness  of  the 
commodities  that  are  placed  within  its  reach  by  such  firms  as 
liever  Bros.,  Vickers,  Bnmner  Mond,  Harrods,  Lyons,  and  a 
dozen  others  one  might  mention.  And  that,  finally,  is  why 
Parliament  and  public  opinion  should  inquire  very  carefully  and 
move  very  cautiously  before  electing  to  thwart  an  industrial 
development  which  is  not  only  an  economic  necessity,  but,  on  the 
whole,  a  clear  national  and  international  benefit, 

Sydney  Brooks. 


the  “NEW  ATTITUDE”  OF  THE  AFRICAN. 

“Whilst  we  were  in  Paris  a  native  deputation  came  to  see  the  British 
Government  about  their  grievances  ....  the  petition  made  by  this  deputa¬ 
tion  to  the  British  Government  ....  was  an  appalling  document.  I  am 
not  speaking  particularly  of  the  personal  statements,  although  a  good  many 
isertions  made  were  largely  untrue  on  the  one  side.  But  I  w’as  struck  by 

tie  spirit  of  distrust  of  the  w’hite  people . When  I  came  back  to 

South  Africa  I  fovind  that  the  state  of  affairs  with  regard  to  the  natives  had 
liecome  much  worse  ....  a  most  undesirable  state  of  affairs  had  grown 
op.  A  new  attitude  was  grow’ing  up  on  the  part  of  the  natives  towards  the 
whites.” — (General  Smuts  when  intnxlucing  the  Native  Affairs  Bill  in  the 
South  African  Parliament.) 

These  grave  terms  with  which  General  Smuts  introduced  his 
aiemorable  Native  Affairs  Bill  were  spoken  with  regard  to  the 
four  Provinces  of  the  Union,  hut  a  fact  still  more  arresting  to 
the  British  nation  should  be  that  this  “new  attitude”  of  the 
.ffrican  is  being  adopted,  not  merely  by  the  four  million  natives 
for  whose  welfare  General  Smuts  is  responsible,  but  is  every- 
ifhere  permeating  the  thirty-five  millions  of  Africans  under  the 
British  flag.  To  those  of  us  who  know  the  implicit  trust  and 
profound  veneration  which  the  name  of  Queen  Victoria  inspired 
throughout  the  continent,  this  “new  attitude”  of  mistrust  is 
alarming. 

Not  the  least  unfortunate  feature  of  this  weakening  of  con¬ 
fidence  is  that  in  so  many  areas  it  is  extended  to  every 
section  of  the  white  community,  and  in  several  is  directed 
mainly  towards  our  administrative  officials.  It  would  seem  that 
in  South  Africa  the  native  is  even  beginning  to  modify  his  atti¬ 
tude  of  implicit  faith  in  the  missionaries.  Fifteen  years  ago 
“native  trouble  ”  in  Natal  caused  a  racial  cleavage,  but  the  late 
Maurice  Evans,  than  whom  there  was  no  higher  authority  on 
native  affairs  in  South  Africa,  thus  records  the  invaluable  service 
rendered  in  this  respect  by  the  missionaries  : — 

“In  a  time  when  doubt  as  to  our  good  intentions  was  rife,  when  confidence 
in  our  goodwill  was  shaken,  the  unselfishness  and  altruism  of  the  missionary 
•tood  fast,  as  a  pledge  to  the  native  that  the  white  man  still  desired  his 
P»di  still  stood  as  a  father  to  him,  and  that  cash,  or  its  value  in  material 
tilings,  was  not  the  only  bond  between  black  and  white.  A  bulwark  to  a 
Aittered  and  fast-disappearing  faith  were  and  are  these  men,  and  it  is  a 
^rvice  to  the  State  and  to  their  race  which  can  hardly  be  too  highly 
estimated.” 

Mr.  Barrett,  in  his  admirable  report  on  the  work  of  the  Native 
Affairs  Department  of  South  Africa,  indicates  that  in  educational 
VOL.  CVIIT.  N.s.  L  L* 
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matters  the  native  now  seems  to  wish  to  overthrow  the  authority 
of  the  Christian  missionary  : — 

“  There  is  further  a  growing  desire  amongst  a  certain  section  of  the  native 
population  to  secularise  native  education  and  to  secure  a  larger  share  in  itj 
management.  Possibly  this  section  does  not  fully  realise  the  debt  of  the 
native  peoples  to  the  missionaries  who  have  so  long  laboured— and  ptsc. 
tically  alone — to  secure  to  them  the  benefit  of  education.” 

The  issue  of  this  report  was  followed  by  the  unfortuDat€ 
incident  at  Fort  Hare,  when  the  African  Inter-State  College  at 
Lovedale,  built  by  generous  donors  in  Great  Britain  and  ^uth 
Africa,  had  to  be  closed  (temporarily)  owing  to  a  serious  riot, 
during  which  a  very  ugly  spirit  was  exhibited  by  those  for  whose 
benefit  the  college  had  been  established. 

In  West  Africa  the  natives  of  the  four  British  Dependencies 
— Sierra  Leone,  Gambia,  Gold  Coast,  and  Nigeria — have  create*! 
a  United  West  African  Conference  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Hon.  Hutton  Mills,  one  of  the  ablest  men  West  Africa  has  pro¬ 
duced.  During  the  discussion  of  this  Conference  some  very  plan 
things  were  said,  and  certain  demands  will  soon  be  made  which 
will  show  a  “new'  attitude,”  less  distrustful  in  spirit,  perhaps, 
than  in  South  Africa,  but  of  a  kind  which  will  tax  to  the  utmost 
British  Colonial  Statecraft. 

The  Why  and  the  Wherefore. 

The  causes  underlying  this  change  are  many,  but  in  the  main 
there  are  three  :  first  amongst  these  is  the  Great  War,  with  the 
somewhat  generous  promises  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new'  earth 
for  all  men  proclaimed  from  the  house-tops  by  our  statesmen; 
these  have  inspired  the  African  with  the  not  unnatural  belief 
that,  as  he  also  is  “a  man  and  a  brother,”  he  is  entitled  to  an 
adequate  share  in  this  new  creation ;  the  second  main  cause  is 
the  way  in  which,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  British  statesmen 
have  in  recent  years  broken  the  most  explicit  pledges ;  the  third 
reason  is  of  quite  another  order,  namely,  a  marked  departure 
from  British  Colonial  policy  in  several  respects.  The  cumu¬ 
lative  effect  of  these,  with  their  subsidiary  concomitants,  are 
together  responsible  for  the  deplorable  change  of  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  African  races  towards  the  British  Empire. 

The  axiom  so  constantly  dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  traveller 
from  Cape  Town  to  Cairo,  from  Lagos  to  Beira,  is  “Never  break 
your  word  to  the  African.”  The  sincerity  and,  indeed,  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  this  advice  cannot  be  questioned,  and  the  general  result, 
until  a  few  years  ago,  was  apparent  almost  everywhere— “the 
Inglish  never  tell  lie  ”  was  the  oft-rei>eated  native  ejaculation 
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iicver  racial  merits  or  demerits  were  being  compared.  But 
:  ;t  day  is,  unhappily,  passing  away,  for  leading  Africans  are 
IV  pointing  out  that  the  word  of  British  statesmen  is  of  doiibt- 
■  1  value.  It  is  probably  correct  to  say  that  British  promises 
iiebeen  broken  just  as  often  in  the  past,  but  the  difference  lies 
St  here :  fifty  years  ago  the  African  races  were  almost  every- 
;rre  primitive,  but  the  advance  of  education,  coupled  with  the 
r-ivision  of  new'spapers  and  books,  has  brought  to  every  village 
iE  intimate  knowledge  of  promises  made  by  authorities  which 
itv  years  ago  was  impossible. 

The  African  is  in  many  respects  a  very  sensible  person,  and 
-j  long  as  broken  promises  could  only  be  laid  at  the  door  of  local 
:  liinistrators,  he  was  still  prepared  to  believe  that  the  seat  of 
.  crnment  was  sound,  and  that,  given  suitable  presentation  of 
a  case,  justice  would  be  done  and  an  established  wrong  put  right ; 

seriousness  of  the  new  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
ifrican  is  rapidly  losing  faith  in  the  Central  Government.  Two 
-iimceH  have  made  an  indelible  impression.  In  1906  the 
'overnment  of  the  day,  quite  formally  and  with  the  unanimous 
.isent  of  the  House  of  Commons,  “gladly  inscribed  upon  the 
nals  of  this  House,”  to  use  the  picturesque  language  of  Mr. 
Churchill,  then  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the 
I'.jwing  principle  of  Imperial  control  : — 

“There  is  an  Imperial  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  native  races  not 
itprcsented  in  legislative  assemblies.” 

There  was  no  ambiguity  whatever  about  this  principle,  nor 
was  there  a  dissentient  voice  when  this  resolution  was  passed 
ind  sent  forth  as  a  message  to  the  British-African  races  from  the 
Tery  heart  of  the  Empire.  The  natives  have  recently  learned 
*ith  dismay  that  the  Imperial  Government  has  gone  back  from 
ibis  formal  resolution,  for  when  presenting  their  appeal  for  the 
consideration  of  their  case  the  members  of  the  native  deputation 
from  South  Africa  to  the  Colonial  Office  were  told  that  their 
■  ®airs  were  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  South  African  Govern- 
ent.  The  reason  for  this  reply  is  notorious,  but  the  South 
'moan  native  claims  that,  as  a  loyal  subject  of  the  King-Emperor 
(more  loyal,  in  fact,  than  thousands  of  wffiite  men  who  possess 
lie  franchise  in  South  Africa),  he  is  entitled  to  look  to  the 
Imperial  Government  for  redress  until  he  has  been  given  a  voice 
m  the  government  of  his  ow-n  country.  In  South  Africa  to-day 
mjnstice  is  piled  on  indignity,  but  the  natives  have  no  representa- 
nve  to  voice  their  grievances ;  hope  was  kept  bright  by  a  faith 
m  the  justice  of  the  Home  Government  and  Parliament,  but 
mnfidence  has  now  been  deliberately  shattered  by  the  reply  given 
iy Colonel  Amery  to  the  deputation. 
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The  second  shock  to  African  confidence,  which  has,  in 
affected  a  still  wdder  area  than  the  African  continent,  was 
Lloyd  George’s  pledge  in  connection  with  the  late  Genn^- 
Colonies.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  two  occasions,  and  in  the  mr  ' 
formal  manner,  stated  that  before  any  mandate  was  confer’ 
the  native  chiefs  and  tribes  would  be  consulted ;  he  also 
the  well-know’n  fact  that  tribal  organisation  was  such  that  t!- 
procedure  he  outlined  was  quite  practical.  It  was  well  kno? 
that  in  making  this  promise  the  British  Prime  Minister  had  bee 
advised  by  some  of  the  most  exiierienced  of  British  Coloi!' 
administrators,  and  more  particularly  by  one  whose  comi>etei,.. 
to  give  sound  advice  would  not  be  challenged  by  any  respon?i^' 
person  with  African  experience.  The  promise  so  explicitly  nia’ 
was  hailed  throughout  the  more  civilised  regions  of  the  continer* 
as  marking  a  new  ejxich  in  African  history — native  editors, 
lawyers,  and  preachers  joyously  proclaimed  that  the  grant  of  self 
determination  in  iwlitical  destiny  to  tribes  of  the  African  raK>- 
was  the  reward  for  the  supreme  sacrifices  the  children  of  Africa 
had  made  in  the  Great  War ;  this  wave  of  loyalty  and  enthusiasrn 
in  the  strength  of  which  Great  Britain  might  have  done  acr 
thing,  swept  through  the  continent ;  the  volume  of  enthusia- 
thus  inspired  was  only  equalled  by  the  depth  of  the  ’’isappoin* 
ment  which  overwhelmed  the  African  when  he  learned  that  ther 
was  to  be  no  attempt  whatever  to  carry  out  the  pledge  which  ha’ 
awakened  such  enthusiasm,  and  the  African  tasted  once  aga’ 
the  bitter  fruit  of  broken  faith.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr 
Lloyd  George  was  overborne  by  other  interests,  but  the  odium  o' 
this  flagrant  breach  of  faith  rests  upon  Great  Britain. 

At  THE  Bap.  of  Justice. 

In  West  Africa  the  notorious  case  of  Phillip  Coker  has  grippt'j 
the  mind  not  only  of  Africans,  but  of  a  large  number  of  whl*- 
men,  because  it  indicates  a  breach  in  Britain’s  traditional  ar’ 
hitherto  rightful  claim  to  administer  justice  regardless  of 
or  colour.  The  case  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  simple.  Tip 
African  concerned  is  an  Egba  of  Nigeria  named  Phillip  Coker 
and  the  story  opens  in  1909,  w'hen  Coker  occupied  the  politic: 
of  Deputy-Eegistrar  at  Badagry,  with  four  and  a  half  years' 
blameless  record  of  Government  service.  In  September  of 
year  a  theft  of  £55  took  place  from  an  office,  the  key  of  whkl 
w’as  usually  kept  by  Coker.  Three  men  were  ultimately  lurestel 
very  largely  by  the  aid  of  Phillip  Coker,  but  u^xin  an  allegati^ 
made  by  one  of  the  prisoners  Coker  himself  was  arrested.  The 
trial  of  Phillip  Coker  took  place  in  1910  at  Lagos,  before  the 
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Justice,  sitting  with  three  assessors.  These  three  assessors 

ere  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  Coker  was  innocent,  but 
ae  Chief  Justice  overruled  them  and  sentenced  Coker  to  nine 
i-eaths’  imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  This,  of  course,  meant 
;i;^s of  position  and  pension — in  fact,  ruin. 

Phillip  Coker  served  nearly  six  months  with  hard  labour  and 
las  then  released,  physically  a  broken  man,  financially  ruined 
indgocially  an  outcast.  But  Coker  did  not  lose  heart,  and  with 
inrage  and  persistence  unique  in  the  African  race  determined 
S  clear  his  character.  The  story  of  the  long  struggle  during  the 
text  five  years  must  be  imagined  ;  the  collecting  of  financial  help 
Itom  friends,  the  mortgaging  of  family  possessions,  interminable 
;preals  to  Local  and  Home  Governments,  petitions  ignored, 
'.'iinff  health  and  constant  disappointments.  But  Coker  would 
Botgive  in,  he  would  not  be  denied  justice.  At  the  end  of  1915 
I  surprising  thing  happened  :  the  Supreme  Court  agreed  to  hear 
Phillip  Coker’s  case,  and  without  hesitation  or  qualification 
declared  him  to  be  innocent!  The  Chief  Justice,  Sir  E.  A. 
Speed,  concluded  : — 

“Our  position  accordingly  is  that  there  has  been  a  miscarriage  of  justice, 
d  that  the  means  are  to  our  hands  to  rectify  it,  and  however  much  it  may 
ippear  to  be  an  extraordinary  exercise  of  our  discretion  we  are  confident 
tilt  we  ought  not  to  shrink  from  exercising  it,  and  so  provide  compensation, 
koiever  tardy  and  however  inadequate,  for  a  grievous  v.rong.  The  order 
oifte  Court  is  that  the  conviction  be  set  aside.” 

Had  this  “grievous  wrong”  been  done  to  a  white  civil  servant, 
the  Government  would  presumably  have  hastened  to  make  the 
following  amends  :  (a)  restoration  to  post,  (6)  the  salary  rep&id 
lor  the  interval  of  suspension  or  dismissal,  (c)  restoration  of 
pension. 

The  next  stage  in  the  case  was  the  splendidly  loyal  decision 
of  Coker  and  his  friends  to  suspend  all  appeals  for  redress 
intil  after  the  war,  because  they  did  not  wish  to  be  thought 
fniltv  of  embarrassing  the  Government  during  the  increasingly 
Siiuus  stages  of  the  European  conflict.  The  amende  honorable 
sow  offered  is  almost  as  incredible  as  the  facts  of  the  case.  Here 
*  a  civil  servant — coloured,  it  is  true — convicted  wrongfully 
©inst  the  advice  of  all  the  assessors  and  sentenced  to  a  period 
efhard  labour,  ultimately  adjudged  by  the  highest  court  in  the 
•lony  to  have  been  quite  innocent  and  the  victim  of  “a  grievous 
•lODg.”  The  victim,  instead  of  finding  the  Government  ready 
5  make  adequate  amends,  is  compelled  to  spend  another  five 
wars— ten  years  altogether — in  an  effort  to  secure  what  in 
■mmon  fairness  should  have  been  offered  the  moment  the  judg- 
of  the  Supreme  Court  was  pronounced — namely,  restoration 
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and  recompense.  As  an  act  of  grace,  the  Secretary  of  State  ig 
willing  to  award  this  victim  of  “a  grievous  wrong”  £100! 

No  restoration  to  position,  no  payment  of  salary,  nothing  for 
the  lapsed  pension,  nothing  whatever  for  legal  fees  (over  fSOO) 
involved  in  establishing  this  miscarriage  of  justice,  but  just  a 
gracious  willingness  to  give  a  niggardly  pittance  barely  sufiBcient 
to  cover  correspondence  during  the  ten  years’  struggle  for  justice 
Such  treatment  of  a  white  civil  servant  would  be  impossible  bv 
the  Colonial  Office  regulations.  The  introiluction  of  a  racial 
“  bar  ”  in  such  cases  is  bound  to  have  far-reaching  results  to  the 
British  Commonwealth. 

This  established  miscarriage  of  justice  in  the  Coker  case  with 
refusal  of  redress  has  coincided  with  the  reform  of  the  Nigerian 
Judicial  System.  Sir  Frederick  Lugard,  during  the  years  1911 
1919,  carried  through  this  reform  in  the  teeth  of  an  opposition 
by  no  means  limited  to  the  natives ;  the  main  object  was  that  of 
reducing  confusion  and  expediting  the  administration  of  justice; 
but  this  reform  included  a  rather  startling  innovation,  namely, 
the  exclusion  of  counsel  from  certain  courts  and  the  denial  of 
the  right  to  employ  counsel  even  in  cases  of  men  being  tried  for 
their  lives !  What  this  has  meant  in  practice  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  figures  for  the  year  1917,  supplied  by  Colonel 
Amery  to  Mr.  Inskip,  K.C.,  in  July  last  : — 


Total  executions — Nigeria — as 

a  result  of 

Number  defended 

trials  in 

by  Counsel. 

Supreme  Court 

...  2 

2 

Provincial  Court 

...  173 

0 

Native  Court 

...  13 

0 

188 

2 

Thus  out  of  188  cases  of  persons,  not  merely  on  trial  for  their 
lives,  but  executed,  only  two  w’ere  defended  by  counsel.  The 
laudable  object  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  had  in  view  was  that  of 
protecting  the  unfortunate  defendants  from  avaricious  lawyers 
and  “lawyers’  touts,”  with  which  Nigeria  is  supposed  to  be 
inundated  ;  as,  however,  186  were  hanged  without  competent  legal 
defence,  they  could  hardly  have  suffered  a  worse  fate  at  the  hands 
of  the  lawyers  I  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  legal  profession  in 
West  Africa  is,  relatively,  almost  as  lucrative  as  it  is  in  Great 
Britain,  but  to  use  executive  power  to-day  to  refuse  a  British 
subject  the  right  to  employ  counsel  when  on  trial  for  his  life 
before  judges,  who  frequently  cannot  understand  the  language  | 
of  either  the  defendant  or  his  witnesses,  is  obviously  an  exercise 
of  power  wffiich  may  easily  lead,  and  has  in  fact  already  led,  to 
a  rxonsiderable  measure  of  disaffection  ;  it  is  also  important  to  bear 
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jj  mind  that  this  practice  is  now  being  adopted  in  other  terri¬ 
tories  under  the  British  Crown.  Expedition  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  is  a  laudable  objective,  but  surely  not  if  it  puts 
j premium  upon  miscarriage? 

The  Palm  Kernel  Duty. 

The  original  object  of  the  palm  kernel  duty  was  to  prevent 
kernels  falling  into  enemy  hands,  and  a  measure  of  this 
nature  would  have  been  supported  by  the  native  producers,  but 
the  later  developments  of  the  war  rendered  the  measure  unneces- 
sar}’:  imposed  as  a  peace  measure  it  has  become  a  system  of 
tribute  levying.  It  was  “decreed”  from  Downing  Street  at 
the  end  of  the  war  solely  as  a  subsidy  to  the  margarine  and 
soap  manufacturers,  many  of  whom  were,  in  fact,  against 
the  proposals.  The  method  adopted  is  unique  in  Colonial 
pactice :  a  duty  of  not  less  than  £2  per  ton  has  loeen  imposed 
upon  all  exports  of  kernels  from  the  West  African  Dependencies ; 
if  the  exporter  can  demonstrate  within  a  period  of  six  months' 
that  his  kernels  have  been  handled  by  British  manufacturers  his 
duty  is  returned  to  him.  In  view  of  the  capital  which  this  pro¬ 
cedure  would  “lock  up,”  it  was  ultimately  agreed  that  bonds  would 
be  accepted  in  lieu  of  cash.  This  duty,  it  will  be  observed,  bene¬ 
fits  nobody,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  group  of  manu¬ 
facturers;  neither  the  Imperial  nor  the  Local  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ment  derives  any  benefit  from  it  whatever ;  the  native  producer 
suffers  from  the  fact  that  he  is  restricted  in  his  market;  whilst, 
politically,  the  Imperial  Government  stands  convicted  of 
exploiting  Dependencies  in  the  interests  of  her  manufacturers. 
Incidentally  this  measure  has  also  “set  the  pace  ”  to  other  Colonial 
Governments  to  the  prejudice  of  British  merchants  in  foreign 
territories,  and  not  a  little  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office ! 

General  Smuts  concluded  his  great  speech'  in  May  last  on 
native  affairs  by  saying  that  it  is  not  enough  to  be  just  and  fair 
towards  the  natives;  our  real  difficulty,  he  said,  is  that  of 
regaining  their  confidence.  In  varying  degrees  we  are  losing  that 
confidence,  not  so  much  because  of  harsh  treatment,  but  because 
of  the  glaring  manner  in  which  during  recent  years  we  have 
embarked  upon  a  policy  of  : — Differential  treatment  in  industry ; 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  as  in  Nigeria;  in  commerce,  as 
in  the  palm  kernel  duty ;  in  skilled  and  unskilled  labour  in  South 
Africa;  in  land  policy,  and  in  the  franchise  almost  everywhere. 
Happily  the  vast  mass  of  our  thirty-five  millions  of  Africans  hold 
verv'  firmly  to  the  belief  that  they  are  better  off  under  the  British 
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flag  than  under  any  other,  not  excluding  that  of  Marcus  Ganey 
and  other  American  negroes.  This  is  a  great  asset,  and  if  Great 
Britain  can  get  back  to  the  Victorian  Colonial  policy  of  dis¬ 
interested  development  and  administration,  solely  in  the  interests 
of  the  inhabitants,  regardless  of  race,  creed  or  colour,  we  shall 
regain  and  build  up  in  the  African  continent  a  measure  of  solid 
African  loyalty  which  will  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  bulwarks 
of  the  British  Commonwealth. 

"It  in  not  enough  to  wish  to  he  just  and  fair  to  the  native;  the  griat 
problem  is  to  convince  the  native  that  we  are  taking  the  proper  ntepi  tni 
setting  up  the  proper  institution  in.  which  his  legitimate  ambitions  can  be 
satisfied.  ”  "If  we  fail  our  future  will  be  dark  indeed." — (General  Smute 
at  the  close  of  his  speech  upon  Native  Affairs.) 


John  H.  Harris. 


AMERICAN  PRESIDENCY:  THE  TRIUMPH  OF 
COMMON  SENSE. 


The  election  of  Senator  Harding  to  the  Presidentship  of  the 
United  States  signifies  the  triumph  of  common  sense  over  the 
vague  and  deceptive  idealism  which  his  predecessor  introduced 
into  the  direction  of  American  policy  during  the  war,  and  made 
good,  by  emphasising  our  difficulties  and  obligations,  during  the 
peace  negotiations  in  Paris  to  the  lasting  injury  of  his  European 
Allies  and  associates. 

Having  been  enticed  into  accepting  as  truth  for  a  time  the 
delusion  that  we  are  dwellers  in  a  celestial  sphere  where  Leagues 
ol  Nations  form  the  accepted  courts,  we  have  been  brought  back 
to  face  the  hard  fact  that  we  have  the  earth  under  our  feet  and 
not  the  Empyrean.  The  American  people  are  to  be  congratulated 
and  thanked  for  giving  so  decisively  to  the  world  a  lesson  that 
it  greatly  needed.  President  Harding  will  have  his  great  nation 
behind  him  when  on  assuming  the  charge  of  his  Government  he 
invites  all  of  us  to  return  to  prosaic  facts  and  to  attend  to  plain 
business. 

It  is  in  its  world  aspect  that  the  change  in  the  personality  and 
policy  of  the  American  President  appeals  to  us  and  excites  our 
interest.  So  far  as  it  were  a  domestic  affair  it  w^ould  be  a  pre¬ 
sumption  on  our  part  to  discuss  the  causes  that  have  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  unhappy  man  who  w’as  accepted  here  as  a  kind 
of  American  Dictator  carrying  the  final  and  irrevocable  decisions 
of  his  people  in  his  despatch  case.  But  w'e  cannot  blind  our.selve8 
to  the  fact  that  other  causes  affecting  us  Europeans  besides  that 
“supreme  sacrifice,”  to  use  Mr.  Woodrow’  Wilson’s  phrase  con¬ 
cerning  the  Tjeague  of  Nations,  w’ere  operative  in  bringing  about 
the  dramatic  result  of  the  late  election.  During  the  course  of  the 
electoral  campaign  Senator  Harding  told  his  audiences,  in  the 
name  of  the  Republican  Party,  that  for  the  United  States  to 
endorse  and  accept  that  ‘‘supreme  sacrifice”  would  be  ‘‘to 
surrender  the  Republic.” 

The  “supreme  sacrifice,”  prospective  and  possibly  avoidable, 
was  to  b('  accompanied  or  quickly  followed  by  another  very  direct 
and  heavy  sacrifice  of  a  material  order.  The  United  States  were 
li«ing  pressed  by  the  Leaguers  to  foot  in  one  form  or  another  the 
hill  of  Europe’s  war  debts  and  obligations,  which  ranged,  according 
to  the  whim  or  mentalitv  of  the  proposer,  from  3.5,000,000,000 
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dollars  to  60,000,000,000  or  even  70,000,000,000  dollars.  Taking 
as  favourable  a  view  of  the  exchange  as  is  possible,  these  sums 
represent,  in  pounds  sterling,  the  equivalents  of  from  7,000,000,000 
to  14,000,000,000.  In  the  higher  figures  was  included  a  grant 
of  10,000,000,000  dollars  to  put  Germany  on  her  legs  again,  and 
although  the  indebtedness  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to 
the  United  States — estimated,  in  the  best  Washington  opinion 
at  10,000,000,000  dollars — is  included  in  all  these  projects,  no 
account  was  taken  in  any  of  them  of  the  United  States’  own  war 
expenditure,  some  27,000,000,000  dollars,  which  was  left  to  be 
dealt  with  as  a  domestic  affair.  The  American  people  have  not 
only  voted  against  the  League  of  Nations,  but  they  have  also 
voted  against  these  extravagant  and  unreasonable  requests  and 
suggestions.  Is  it  to  bo  wondered  at  that  the  business  acumen  of 
the  American  i>eople  has  led  them  to  recoil  from  proposals  which 
would  have  entailed  their  carrying  the  financial  troubles  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  on  their  backs  for  an  indefinite  i^eriod?  To 
have  made  the  request,  to  have  encouraged  those  who  put  forward 
the  suggestions,  revealed  the  relaxation  of  the  moral  fibre  of  the 
peoples  of  Europe.  We  must  no  longer  shirk  the  truth  that  each 
country,  and  certainly  each  continent,  must  bear  its  own  burdens 
and  do  its  best  to  w’ork  out  its  own  salvation,  always  remembering 
that  no  single  country  can  long  exist  alone,  but  that  it  is  bound 
to  stand  by  the  neighbours  who  form  a  natural  and  essential  part 
of  their  group. 

Senator  Harding  has  described  himself  as  a  plain  man  who 
takes  the  business  view  of  things.  These  words  are  frank  and 
will  only  sound  ominous  to  those  who  do  not  like  to  face  the 
truth  and  go  on  nourishing  self-delusion.  For  them,  no  doubt, 
some  bad  times  are  coming  and  much  disappointment  is  in  store. 
We  shall  no  doubt  be  invited  to  come  to  a  business  arrangement 
in  regard  to  our  indebtedness  to  the  United  States,  and  it  is  not 
too  soon  to  begin  on  our  side  the  preparation  of  a  clear  business 
proixjsition.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Senator  Harding’s 
views  are  extreme.  It  is  sound  rather  than  severe  business  that 
he  is  after.  He  echoes  the  wish  of  most  Americans  in  their  desire 
to  ascertain  exactly  where  they  stand,  and  what  may  be  their 
loss  or  gain. 

At  the  present  time  no  one  seems  to  have  a  precise  idea  of  the 
amount  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  European  Allies,  singly  and 
collectively,  to  the  American  public.  Largfe  sums  in  gold  have 
been  remitted  to  America  even  within  the  last  six  months,  but 
whatever  has  been  sent  across  the  Atlantic  by  us  and  others,  the 
total  of  our  indebtedness  in  the  American  ledgers  has  never  varied 
from  the  10,000,000,000  dollars.  We  can  only  conclude  that  our 
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remittances  have  been  made  for  interest  and  accommodation,  for 
the  enormous  principal  still  continues  to  stare  us  in  the  face.  If 
we  go  on  in  this  way,  we  shall  find  ourselves  depleted  of  our 
bullion  and  cash  resources  in  a  very  few  years  without  having  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  any  diminution  in  the  total  of  our  indebted¬ 
ness.  As  long  as  we  keep  up  the  payments  of  interest  we  are 
honourable  men,  although  by  so  doing  w^e  are  sinking  lower  and 
lower  in  the  morass  of  beggary ;  but  w-hen  the  crash  comes,  as 
it  must,  we  shall  cease  to  be  regarded  as  honourable,  while  we 
shall  be  beggared  all  the  same.  Senator  Harding’s  ideal  of  plain 
business  has  much  to  recommend  it.  Can  we  not  adopt  it  for 
ourselves? 

Before  any  scheme  for  an  arrangement  can  be  formulated  with 
any  reasonable  chance  of  success,  two  points  will  have  to  be 
cleared  up  to  bring  American  opinion  round  to  the  view  that  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  capabilities  of  their  late  associates  to  make  full 
repayment  plus  interest.  The  first  point  reveals  a  complete 
divergence  of  opinion  between  the  financial  experts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  financial  advisers  of  the  British  Government.  The 
former  are  convinced  that  Germany  can  pay,  in  cash  or  its  equi¬ 
valent,  an  indemnity  that  would  wipe  out  the  Allies’  indebtedness 
to  the  United  States  and  leave  something  over  for  Europe.  On 
the  face  of  it  the  easiest  transaction  for  us  would  be  to  transfer 
the  equivalent  fractions  of  our  claims  on  Germany  to  the  United 
States  in  redemption  of  the  present  indebtedness  of  this  country, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Italy.  The  United  States  would  then  be 
face  to  face  with  Germany  as  her  principal  creditor.  At  this 
moment  there  is  no  likelihood  of  such  a  transaction  taking  place, 
for  reasons  that  have  now  to  be  considered,  but  at  a  later  period 
it  may  come  within  the  four  corners  of  a  plain  business  covenant. 

The  objection  that  the  United  States  would  first  raise  may  be 
thus  expressed  :  We  are  not  in  Europe  and  we  have  no  intention 
of  sending  any  more  of  our  forces  there ;  but  you  are  Germany’s 
neighbours  and  you  have  arme<l  forces  within  her  borders.  You 
ask  us  to  coerce  her,  while  that  is  your  business.  At  the  same 
time,  if  the  necessity  for  coercion  were  removed,  it  is  not  beyond 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  the  United  States  would  accept  in 
full  satisfaction  German  terminable  annuities. 

The  second  objection  is  not  less  real  in  the  American  mind. 
Persuaded  that  Germany  can  pay  a  very  large  indemnity.  Senator 
Harding  and  his  party,  as  representing  the  American  creditor,  are 
not  tolerant  of  the  weakness,  shifting  view's,  and  irresolution  that 
have  not  only  diminished  Germany’s  means  of  making  payment, 
but  that  have  encouraged  Germans  to  believe  that  they  may  yet 
escape  making  any  adequate  payment  in  the  end.  If  the  United 
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States  were  in  Europe,  the  laxuess  which  has  allowed  so  much 
of  Germany’s  available  resources  to  be  removed  to  places  of 
security  outside  the  Reichsland  in  order  that  it  might  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Allies  would  not  have  been  permitted.  For  a 
concrete  example,  the  four  millions  sterling  sent  out  of  Germany 
to  pass  into  the  safe  custody  of  the  ex-Emperor  in  his  Dutch 
sanctuary,  for  purposes  that  time  will  make  clear,  represent  the 
most  glaring  instance  of  the  German  determination  to  defraud  this 
country  and  our  friends  by  every  device  they  can  conceive  or 
put  in  practice,  and  at  the  same  time  of  our  laxity  in  permitting 
it.  Until  the  United  States  are  absolutely  convinced  that  we  are 
doing  our  utmost  to  obtain  the  means  of  satisfying  their  claim, 
it  will  be  useless  to  expect  them  to  show  us  any  indulgence. 
They  are  j^ersuaded  that  with  a  little  pressure  and  firmness  we 
could  have  got  a  great  deal  more  ready  money  out  of  the  German 
till,  and  that  a  certain  portion  of.it  at  least  should  have  been  set 
aside  to  satisfy  them.  Indulgence  to  the  German  debtor  means 
injury  to  the  A-merican  creditor,  and  imperils  his  chance  of  receiv¬ 
ing  full  payment.  That  is  the  kind  of  language  we  may  expect 
to  hear  from  Senator  Harding  when  he  is  in  the  seat  of  power, 
and  our  pro-Germans  will  find  it  rather  difficult  to  give  a 
satisfactory  answ’er. 

It  wdll  not  do  to  reply  that  the  British  Government,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Conferences  at  Hythe,  Boulogne,  and  Spa  which 
aimed  not  merely  at  fixing  the  minimum  sum  that  Germany 
should  pay,  but  also  at  defining  the  terms  in  which  she  would  be 
compelled  to  pay  it,  had  all  the  time  intended  to  pass  this  weighty 
and  grave  problem  on  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  thus  relieve 
itself  of  responsibility.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  was 
the  intention,  for  on  no  other  hypothesis  can  Mr.  Woodrow 
Wilson’s  “supreme  sacrifice’’  become  intelligible,  coupled  with 
the  material  sacrifice  of  footing  a  bill  of  an  unfixed  amount  run¬ 
ning  into  many  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  Senator  Harding 
and  the  American  people  wall  have  none  of  this  nonsense.  If  there 
are  persons  who  love  the  Germans  so  dearly  that  they  wish  to 
spare  that  people  heavy  sacrifices,  they  must  do  it  at  their  own 
expense.  The  Americans  have  become  alive  to  the  ruse  and 
repudiate  the  w^hole  transaction. 

But  it  wall  be  said  that  the  defection  of  the  United  States  does 
not  kill  the  League  of  Nations,  and  in  proof  of  this  there  is  going 
on  an  assembly  at  Geneva.  There  is  never  any  difficulty  in 
arranging  a  meeting  of  benevolent  and  well-intentioned  gentle¬ 
men  on  l^half  of  a  high  ideal,  more  especially  when  the  ex{)enseH 
come  out  of  public  money,  and  no  doubt  the  decisions  they  may 
formulate  will  be  of  super-excellence.  But  w'ho  will  accept  them 
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when  they  run  counter  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  that  final 
ultimatum  at  Spa?  Who  will  furnish  the  force  and  moral  pres- 
gure  to  make,  not  the  Germans  disgorge,  but  the  late  victorious 
and  united  Allies  to  forgo  some  part,  if  not  all,  of  their  hard-won 
rights  which  have  been  undergoing  a  process  of  whittling  down 
in  the  last  eighteen  months  ?  America  quits  the  scene ;  are 
France  and  Belgium,  now  joined  in  a  close  fraternal  alliance,  likely 
to  penalise  themselves  and  to  forfeit  some  part  of  their  hard- 
earned  and  inadequate  compensation?  And,  with  the  United 
States  out  of  it,  is  the  League  going  to  endure  when  France  and 
Belgium  walk  out  of  the  conclave,  saying  that  they  cannot  afford 
the  expense  of  supporting  a  useless  and  obstructive  piece  of 
humanitarian  machinery?  That  is  the  way  of  speaking  that 
comes  within  President  Harding’s  definition  of  plain  business. 
His  fundamental  objection  to  the  League  of  Nations  is  that  to 
accept  it  would  be  to  curtail  and  perhaps  forfeit  the  claims  and 
rights  which  indubitably  belong  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
this  would  be  not  merely  “a  supreme  sacrifice,”  but  “to  surrender 
the  Eepublic.”  And  everyone  who  thinks  out  the  problem  to 
its  logical  and  conclusive  termination  wdll  be  of  the  same  opinion. 
The  League  claims  to  put  itself  above  the  State,  and  by  so  doing 
kills  patriotism.  As  a  matter  of  reason,  it  is  on  a  par  with 
entrusting  the  command  of  an  army  to  a  body  of  “conscientious 
objectors.”  In  its  application  it  would  signify  the  humiliation  of 
the  great  States  by  the  little  ones  and  the  newly  discovered, 
nationalities,  until  after  a  few  rebuffs  and  reverses  at  the  Council 
board  they  turned  to  rend  them. 

Unpopular  as  the  League  had  become  of  itself  in.  the  United 
States.,  it  may  be — it  is  scarcely  open  to  doubt — ^that  their  main 
objection  to  the  whole  project  arose  from  the  feeling  that  they 
were  to  be  asked  to  do  too  much.  When  they  analysed  the  ex¬ 
travagant  home  ex[>enditure  of  the  British  Government,  the  costly 
military  adventures  that  seemed  to  aim  at  an  Anglo-Saxon  hege¬ 
mony  in  lieu  of  a  Prussian,  and  the  reckless  provocation  wrhich 
was  turning  our  best  and  most  trustworthy  Allies  into  critics 
doubtful  not  merely  of  our  wisdom  but  of  our  sanity,  they  came 
to  the  natural  conclusion  that  we  were  not  in  need  of  any  special 
consideration,  and  that  for  the  most  of  our  troubles  we  had  only 
oaselves  to  thank.  We  must  not  be  hurt  if  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  country  had  only  to  cut  down  its  Civil  Service 
and  Army  Estimates  by  a  half  and  to  drop  adventures  in  the  Near 
and  Middle  East  to  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  very  good  settle¬ 
ment,  and  promptly,  with  our  American  creditors.  We  should 
prepare  ourselves  for  the  time  when  Senator  Harding,  as  the 
President,  will  suggest  in  his  plain  business  way  that  it  would 
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be  agreeable  to  the  American .  people  if  the  liquidation  of  our  i 
indebtedness  were  made  the  subject  of  a  clear  and  formal  under¬ 
taking.  This  would  not  mean  a  sharp  ultimatum,  a  sort  of  “stand 
and  deliver  ”  message  to  empty  our  pockets,  but  rather  a  reminder  i 
that  our  debt  is  very  heavy,  that  as  suggestions  have  been  put 
forward  to  induce  the  United  States  to  shoulder  it  themselves,  it 
is  just  as  well  to  place  the  fact  on  record  that  the  American 
Government,  as  at  present  advised  and  with  such  public  know¬ 
ledge  as  is  available  to  it,  can  see  no  reason  ^hy  Great  Britain 
in  particular  and  the  other  debtor  States  in  their  several  degrees 
should  not  liquidate  their  debts  for  themselves.  To  liquidate  a 
debt  means  putting  forward  a  businesslike  and  acceptable  arrange¬ 
ment,  not  merely  for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  but  for  the  ; 
amortisation  of  the  principal.  , 

In  the  light  of  these  contingencies  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  we  * 
must  not  delay  or  show'  weakness  in  coming  fo  a  clear  settlement  | 
with  Germany  on  the  question  of  the  indemnity  and  its  mode  of 
payment.  The  French  have  seen  all  along  the  peril  of  leaving 
that  question  to  the  League  of  Nations,  never  having  had  much 
belief  in  the  stories  spread  by  German  and  Jew’  bankers  that  the 
United  States  could  be  flattered  or  cajoled  into  taking  the  burden 
at  the  request  of  the  League  on  their  own  backs.  We  must  make 
Germany  pay,  and  the  quicker  the  better,  has  been  the  French 
order  of  the  day ;  we  must  not  be  too  hard  on  Germany  or  she 
will  not  be  able  to  pay  us  at  all,  has  been  the  rejoinder  here ;  but 
behind  the  British  plea  there  has  been  the  delusion  that  the 
United  States  w’ould  come  in  to  foot  our  bills  and  to  put  Germany 
on  her  legs  again.  Senator  Harding  has  touched  this  fiction  with  ; 
Ithuriel’s  spear. 

Senator  Harding’s  election  makes  it  imperative  for  Europe  to 
find  a  solution  of  the  financial  question,  ever  pending  and  perhaps 
approaching  a  crisis,  with  the  United  States  of  America.  How  i 
grave  the  position  is  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  within  \ 
the  last  few  months  France  only  staved  off  a  deadlock  by  borrow-  j 
ing  money  in  New  York  at  10  per  cent,  interest.  That  sort  of  | 
thing  cannot  go  on,  and  we  are  in  the  same  boat  as  France,  5 
whether  our  political  leaders  like  to  make  the  admission  or  not. 
Unless  relief  comes  from  some  quarter,  the  French  Government 
may  be  brought  to  consider  the  wisdom  and  not  the  folly  of  : 
repudiation.  France  could  make  out  a  good  case.  She  has  | 
suffered  beyond  human  comprehension  for  Civilisation,  her  scars  ; 
are  still  fresh  and  bleeding ;  is  she  to  be  irretrievably  exhausted  ; 
by  what  may,  after  all,  prove  to  be  only  a  banker’s  form  of  ■ 
juggling  in  the  arbitrary  fixing  of  the  exchange?  Safety  often  j 
lies  in  bold  decisions.  Currency  in  coin  or  paper  is  not  wealth, 
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!  it  is  only  a  convenient  token,  and  if  that  in  use  proves  itself  a 
jeoeption  and  a  snare,  the  saviours  of  nations,  of  the  European 
state  of  society,  will  think  how’  a  substitute  may  be  provided,  or 
how  a  new  form  may  be  given  to  that  in  existence ;  only  they 
must  be  quick  in  action  before  all  our  gold  has  passed  to  the  other 
sideof  the  Atlantic,  not  to  reduce  our  indebtedness,  but  for  paying 
the  interest  which  keeps  that  indebtedness  in  existence.  There 
is  one  loophole  for  grave  suspicion.  Has  our  gold  been  exported 
to  the  United  States  at  its  old  value,  have  our  beautiful  sovereigns 
and  the  French  twenty-franc  pieces  been  counted  according  to 
the  impression  on  them,  or  at  the  premium  to  which  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  metal  has  raised  them?  That  is  a  question  that 
ought  to  be  put  and  clearly  answered  before  w^e  are  all  bled  white. 
In  any  case,  there  can  be  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  gold  which  were  sent  to  the  United  States  prior 
to  the  Armistice  have  appreciated  50  per  cent.,  and  the  rise 
goes  on. 

Senator  Harding  describes  himself  as  a  plain  man  of  business ; 
that  does  not  mean  a  hard  man  of  business.  The  American 
people  may  have  become  suspicious  because  of  the  excessive 
demands  made  on  them  for  an  imposed  self-sacrifice,  but  there  is 
DO  reason  to  suspect  them  of  an  intention  to  enforce  the  policy  of 
Trusts  as  against  Nations.  •  It  wnuld  be  no  satisfaction  to  them 
to  establish  their  prosperity  by  reducing  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
sterility.  Their  conscience  would  revolt  against  such  heartless 
procedure.  What  they  would  w’elcome  is  a  heart-to-heart  talk, 
a  close  examination  of  all  the  factors  of  the  problem,  the  endeavour 
to  discover  and  propound  the  fullest  measure  of  satisfaction  within 
the  limits  of  common  sense,  good  will  among  nations,  and  the 
preservation  of  Europe  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin  by  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  the  bad,  vain  man  to  whom  Holland  chooses  to  grant 
sanctuary. 

The  first  step  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  fix  the  amount 
that  Germany  shall  pay  without  further  delay  or  prevarication, 
and  to  determine  the  form  in  which  these  sums  shall  be  paid  by 
Germany  or  by  the  hypothecation  of  her  resources  to  an  inter¬ 
national  control.  Both  we  and  the  Americans  will  then  know 
the  real  value  of  this  asset.  We  shall  not  get  w’hat  we  could  have 
got  in  1918  or  at  the  beginning  of  1919,  but  we  shall  obtain  some- 
tliing,  and  that  may  be  distributed  with  the  United  States  coming 
in  for  a  share  in  satisfaction  of  their  claims.  We  have  shown 
so  much  vacillation  and  Germany  has  been  so  emboldened  by 
^«lay  that  it  is  folly  to  expect  her  to  pay  up  freely  and  of  her 
own  accord.  We  shall  have  to  lay  hands  on  her  assets  for  the 
common  good,  including  the  welfare  of  the  German  workers  who 
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turn  the  raw  product  into  the  marketable  article.  Those  assets 
are  primarily  the  Westphalian  coalfields  in  the  Ruhr  region-  | 
their  appropriation  in  trust  for  a  term  of  years  provides  the  only 
security  worth  discussing  for  the  issue  of  an  international  loan 
to  indemnify  the  Allies  in  the  first  place,  and  to  liquidate  the 
claims  of  the  United  States  on  them  in  the  second  place. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  you  can  take  over  the  region  of  the  mines  * 
but  who  is  going  to  work  them?  Will  the  German  miners  do 
so?  And  at  this  very  juncture  the  sinister  figure  of  Hugo  Stinnes 
appears  in  the  arena  wdth  his  tempting  offer  to  Labour  to  - 
nationalise  the  mines.  The  German  miners  may  he  left  to  I 
a<ijudge  the  proposal  of  the  great  capitalist  at  its  true  value,  but 
“nationalised”  mines  are,  more  than  they  w('re  before  - 
nationalisation,  a  legitimate  pledge  for  State  del)ts,  and  that  is  the  i 
sole  point  of  interest  to  the  Allies.  There  still  remains  the 
question  of  who  shall  work  them  if  the  German  miner  chooses  to 
refuse  and  go  on  strike.  Put  that  situation  at  the  worst,  it  j 
means  that  the  asset  is  valueless,  but  the  miner  commits  suicide,  i 
There  is  no  valid  reason  for  things  coming  to  such  a  pass.  A  1 
working  arrangement  could  be  drawn  up  that  would  ]>rovide  reason-  1 
able  satisfaction  for  all,  and  give  France  and  others  of  the  late 
Allied  Powers  some  part  of  w-hat  they  need  and  to  which  they  | 
are  entitled  by  tbe  Peace  of  Versaille>s.  The  German  miners  of  | 
Westphalia  have  heavy  grievances  against  their  own  Government.  : 
One  of  these  is  the  diversion  of  the  bounty  paid  by  France  for 
the  coal  exported  to  her,  which  was  to  have  been  set  aside  for  = 
the  purpose  of  providing  the  German  miners  with  better  food  ' 
and  comforts,  to  the  w-ork  of  propaganda  in  Upper  Silesia.  That 
is  an  object-lesson  in  German  official  guile  that  calls  for  close  j 
investigation,  but  it  is  one  of  those  occurrences  that  incline  us  i 
to  think  that  the  German  miner  would  not  be  averse  to  accept  ] 
the  more  generous  treatment  of  a  foreign  master — at  least  for  a  j 
term  of  years. 

The  main  object  before  us  is  to  acquire  the  control  of  some 
part  of  Germany’s  available  wealth,  so  that  it  may  provide  a  basis  i 
for  some  arrangement  that  will  satisfy  the  United  States  and  i 
reduce,  if  not  wijx*  out,  the  capital  sum  of  our  separate  and  collec- 
tive  indebtedness.  The  coal  region  is  Germany’s  most  visible  ; 
asset.  It  may  prove  inadequate,  but  at  least  it  must  provide  ; 
something  towards  that  end.  We  are  bound  to  move  in  this  - 
matter  in  order  to  convince  the  United  States  that  we  are  not 
sparing  Germany  at  their  expense.  Senator  Harding’s  party 
have  said  over  and  over  again  that  Germany  could  have  paid,  in  ; 
the  form  of  terminable  annuities,  the  whole  of  the  war’s  cost.  , 
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favouritism  and  delay  here  have  compromised  that  result,  and 
if  they  are  continued  it  will  reach  the  vanishing  point.  But  do 
(fe  imagine  that  when  we  go  to  our  creditors  in  the  United  States 
vith  this  tale  we  shall  have  a  claim  on  their  forliearance  ? 
Senator  Harding  warns  us  that  he  is  a  plain  man  of  business, 
jod  he  will  then  tell  us  that  it  is  America’s  money  that  we  have 
let  slip  through  our  fingers,  and  that  we  must  put  up  wdth  the 

consequences. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  approach  the  United  States  with 
empty  pockets  and  suppliant  hands — and  at  the  present  rate  of 
extravagant  public  expenditure  and  diminishing  output  and  credit 
that  date  cannot  be  far  distant — our  case  will  appear  very  weak 
unless  it  can  be  proved  up  to  the  hilt  that  we  have  left  nothing 
undone  to  compel  Germany  to  disgorge  her  funds  and  reserves, 
or  to  work  out  in  free  labour  and  kind  the  obligations  to  wfiich 
she  affixed  her  signature  at  Versailles.  If  such  an  inquiry  were 
made  at  the  present  time,  all  that  would  be  discovered  would 
go  to  show'  how  we  had  hindered  and  prevented  France  taking 
effective  steps  to  bring  Germany  to  perform  her  obligations  long 
ago.  The  tenderness  of  the  Government  to  the  late  and  only 
enemy — not  the  Germans  en  masse,  but  the  Prussians  with  their 
Hohenzollerns — does  not  appeal  to  the  new'  President  and  the 
mass  of  American  citizens.  The  view  of  plain  business  men  in 
the  United  States  who  are  not  hyphenated  is  that  Germany  ought 
to  pay,  but  at  the  same  time  they  think  that  the  Allies  should 
make  her  do  so,  and  that  the  chief  obligation  in  this  matter  falls 
on  this  country. 

Failing  a  successful  application  of  the  rod  to  the  German  back, 
we  shall  have  to  face  the  alternative  of  repudiation.  Of  course. 
It  will  be  wrapped  up  so  as  to  place  us  in  a  somew'hat  different 
category  from  that  represented  by  various  South  American 
Republics  in  the  past.  There  is  a  w'ide  range  of  choice  from 
moratoria  to  consortia.  But  we,  meaning  not  only  this  country 
knt  our  corarades-in-arms  w'ho  are  in  the  same  boat — that  is  to 
By,  the  civilised  part  of  Europe  now  sadly  reduced — cannot  go 
on  paying  in  appreciated  gold  the  interest  on  an  enormous  debt, 
which  never  diminishes,  and  w'hich  w’as  contracted  to  save  civilisa¬ 
tion  from  Pan-Germanism,  and  which  it  was  never  supposed  for 
moment  that  we  would  not  recover  from  Germany.  What  have 
ve  got  from  her?  Some  old  ships  fit  only  for  the  scrap-heap! 

are  we  trying  to  give  her?  The  right  to  dump  her  cheap 
ud  worthless  goods  and  her  worse  citizens  in  our  midst,  and  to 
lave  her  place  in  the  League  of  Nations !  We  ought  to  be 
grateful  to  Senator  Harding  and  the  American  people  if  they  w'ill 
N  a  way  for  us  to  put  an  end  to  all  this  nonsense. 
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Enough  has  been  said,  and  I  hope  with  sufficient  plainness  of 
language,  to  make  people  face  the  real  facts  of  the  situation,  and  I 
to  understand  that  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
American  Presidentship  is  a  warning  to  us  to  return  to  the  ways 
of  economy  and  common  sense.  The  substitution  of  President  I 
Harding  for  Mr.  Woodrow*  Wilson  may  well  mark  a  turning-point 
in  the  history,  not  only  of  Anglo-American  relations,  but  also  of 
the  whole  world.  We  must  pay  heed  to  the  warning,  for,  without  | 
a  violent  wrench  to  attain  freedom  that  w’ould  dislocate  the  system 
on  which  modern  society  is  based,  the  United  States  is  the  sun  * 
in  the  world  of  money,  and  we  are  but  her  minor  satellites.  There 
is  no  need  yet  to  think  that  Senator  Harding’s  plain  business 
means  hard  business.  There  is  the  great  heart  of  the  American 
people  to  preclude  the  adoption  of  Rhylock’s  methods.  It  im-  ! 
polled  them  to  come  into  the  war  w’hen  they  began  to  perceive 
that  the  result  was  trembling  in  the  balance.  They  came  in  also 
because  they  knew  that  ours  w’as  the  right  cause.  They  have  j 
made  their  sacrifices,  too,  like  all  of  us ;  much  that  they  have 
spent  can  never  be  recovered  and  is  regarded  by  them  as  so  much 
loss;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  their  tolerance  for  ineptitude  and  ; 
improvidence.  We  have  a  strong  case,  France  and  Belgium  have  f 
still  stronger  cases ;  do  not  let  us  spoil  them  by  leading  the 
American  people  to  think  that  w’e  have  become  fools  and  spend¬ 
thrifts,  for  they  are  the  very  kind  of  persons  that  they  most 
despise.  Demetrius  C.  Boulger. 
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To  discover  a  new  poet  ia  a  matter  for  just  fervour.  If  he  be  a 
voung  and  living  poet,  the  sponsor  should  not  take  too  much  to 
himself,  since  His  man  is  likely  enough  to  discover  himself  in 
time  with  no  one’s  assistance.  But  when  he  is  a  poet  buried 
in  the  oblivion  of  centuries  the  lucky  finder  may  say  with  pride, 

I  did  it.  To  bring  a  poet  back  to  life  is  an  act  having  in  it  the 
nicest  salt  of  piety.  But  for  this  chance,  it  may  be  ventured, 
the  loss  of  so  many  years  might  have  been  a  loss  for  ever. 

In  the  National  Dictionary  of  Biography  is  a  brief  entry  under 
the  names — Collop,  John.  No  dates  are  given,  save  that  he 
“flourished”  1660.  A  bare  record  of  his  three  known  works 
follows,  with  the  information  that  he  added  M.D.  to  his  title- 
pages,  that  he  wrote  often  “against  the  puritan  sectaries,”  and 
that  his  songs  “show'  some  lyrical  capacity.”  That,  with  perhaps 
the  unexpressed  approval  of  a  stray  reader  here  and  there,  is  the 
extent  of  John  Collop’s  fame  after  two  hundred  and  fifty  odd 
years.  And  so  it  might  have  gone  on,  but  that  one  day  in  Mr. 
Chatto’s  shop  in  Pantnn  Street  T  saw'  a  little  volume  on  the 
shelf  labelled  “Collop’s  Poems,”  and  took  it  down,  as  my  custom 
is,  in  the  ever  disappointed  hope  that  here  might  be  a  forgotten 
master.  The  title-page  was:  “Poesis  Rediviva  *  /  or  /  Poesie  / 
Reviv’d  /  By  /  John  Collop  M.D.  /  Odi  prophanum  vulgns  & 
arceo/ London  /Printed  for  Humphrey  Moseley,  and  are  to  be/ 
sold  at  his  shop  at  the  Princes  Armes  in  S.  Pauls  /  Church-yard  / 
1656.”  I  opened  the  book  at  random,  and  w'as  electrified  by  the 
beginning  of  a  poem,  thus  : — 

Each  day  a  market  is,  where  we  do  buy 

Or  unto  sale  expose  eternity. 

Owing  to  its  extreme  scarcity,  the  book  was  highly  priced.  It 
was  Saturday  morning,  and  the  shop  was  about  to  close.  I  did 
not  care  to  risk  so  many  pence  on  scarcity  alone,  and  had  no  time 
to  investigate  poetic  merit  beyond  that  startling  promise.  But 
I  was  told  that  I  might  take  the  book  away  to  examine  it,  which 
I  did ;  and  before  Monday  morning  I  was  aching  w'ith  anxiety 
lest  some  hateful  collector  who  had  half-ordered  the  book  by  post 
should  have  sent  his  cheque,  and  so  have  destroyed  Collop  and 

(1)  Copyright  in  U.S..\.  by  the  Yale  Publishing  Association  Inc. 

|2)  Collop’s  other  poetical  work,  “  Itur  Satyricum ;  in  Loyall  Stanzas  ”  (1660), 
iibut  an  uninspired  welcome  to  Charles  II.  at  the  Restoration 
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me  together.  At  opening  hour  I  was  there;  nothing  had  I 
happened.  I  paid  the  price,  and  went  away  determined  to  cry  1 
my  possession  abroad,  and  give  a  poet  a  little  of  his  sadly  | 
belated  due.  I 

The  first  friend  to  whom  I  communicated  my  news  was  Mr  1 
E.  V.  Lucas.  He  observed  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  a  I 
poet  with  the  name  of  ColloiJ — (this  w’as  indiscreet  to  me,  who 
myself  have  }>oetic  aspirations).  But  he  could  not  gainsay  the 
evidence,  wiiich  I  now  propose  to  put  before  my  readers  with 
as  little  digression  as  possible.  One  may  write  a  critical  essay 
about  the  poetry  of  ]\rilton  or  Keats,  but  it  would  be  i^intlesg 
to  write  about  Collop’s  poetry,  of  which  the  reader  knows  nothing. 
My  purpose  is,  therefore,  to  give  as  far  as  possible  an  epitome 
of  the  book  itself  with  liberal  quotation.  Perhaps  later  this 
discursive  anthology  may  be  amplified  by  a  reprint  of  Poem 
Rediriva  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Collop  was  a  dwtor  of  medicine,  and  freely  carried  his  pro¬ 
fessional  knowledge  with  him  to  his  art.  Many  of  his  poems  are 
loaded  wdth  anatomical  conceits  unintelligible  to  the  lay  mind. 
Also  he  was,  as  the  Dictionary  observes,  an  ardent  scolder  of 
Puritan  or  some  other  kind  of  sectaries,  and  although  these  local 
and  occasional  interests  were  important  enough  to  him,  they  are 
unprofitable  to  us.  Beligious  quarrels  cut  no  ice  to-morrow 
morning.  The  prevalence  of  party  and  doctrinal  verses,  with  a 
cloud  of  dispensary  fumes,  make  it,  indeed,  very  doubtful  w’hether 
a  full  reprint  of  Collop’s  book  would  do  him  any  service.  He  is 
notably  a  poet  for  careful  selection,  and  the  poems  of  which  T 
am  chiefly  to  speak  are  those  that  might  be  recommended  to 
such  a  volume ;  but  he  was  so  good  a  writer  that  even  his  poorest 
pieces  are  apt  to  contain  remarkable  lines  or  passages.  As  will 
be  seen,  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  book  that  he  comes  to  his  full 
stature,  achieving  there  .some  half-dozen  lyrics  that  seem 
to  me  to  stand  with  the  very  best  of  seventeenth-century 
poetry. 

The  book  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  poems.  Of 
these  I  have  marked  sixty-seven  as  being,  on  the  whole, 
negligible.  In  the  non-secular  poems  among  these  religious 
emotion  generally  succumbs  to  theological  dialectics,  and,  in 
others,  political  energy  is  diluted  in  a  wmsh  of  rhetoric.  The 
poet  in  both  cases  is  lost  in  a  tractarian  whose  day  is  gone.  There 
are  a  few  epigrams  on  names  and  books,  but  they  mostly  have 
intelligence  without  point.  Throughout  this  group  of  failures, 
Collop,  w^ho  tended  always  overmuch  to  a  fantastic  fashion  of  his  | 
time,  strains  his  conceits  to  stupidity,  and  is  too  often  the  man  j 
of  medicine  curiously  jocular  wdthout  being  witty.  But  even  at  1 
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bis  worst  lie  is  one  in  a  tine  lyric  tra<lition,  always  readable,  and 
giving  us — these  from  the  failures — such  lines  as  : — 

Like  th’  mad  man  living  in  a  Seaport  Town, 

Thought  all  the  ships  came  in  the  hav'u  his  own, 

or  (of  “Keligio  Medici  ”) 

Brown  others  errors,  others  write  their  own. 

The  first  poem  in  the  book  is  called  “The  Poet,’’  and  is  a  good 
eiample  of  Collop  at  his  average  level,  easily  above  his  failures, 
bat  far  short  of  the  best.  In  a  rather  high-flown  “Epistle 
Dedicatory,’’  in  which  he  “presents  these  besprinklings  of  a 
retirement’’  to  the  Marquis  of  Dorchester,  he  says  finely  :  “Nor 
isPoesie  unworthy  of  your  Patronage,  which  a  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
I  hath  prais’d,  our  Seraphick  Donne  us’d  .  .  and  discipleship 
to  Donne  is  marked  freely  on  his  style.  His  pointed  and  anti¬ 
thetical  way  sometimes  fails  in  lucidity,  but  he  often  gives  real 
poetic  life  to  close-knit  compression ;  he  not  only  brings  brain- 
work  to  his  i)oetry,  he  can  make  mere  intellectual  deftness 
poetical.  This  first  poem,  “The  Poet,’’  is  in  this  manner,  and 
it  once  he  is  careful  to  justify  himself  explicitly  : — 

None  are  born  Poets,  naturally  some  pace. 

Shuffle  in  ritlime,  horse-like,  without  a  grace, 
llis  Helicon  must  flow  from  the  sweat  of  ’s  brain; 

And  musing  thoughts  lend  his  Poetick  Vein; 

Richer  than  those  veins  spring  from  heart  of  earth, 

While  Gold  without  an  Ore  he  giveth  birth, 

Th’  Philosophers  Elixir  in  each  line, 

Doth  in  epitome  all  that’s  rich  confine. 

Xotthat  his  jxietic  creed  is  without  the  more  airy  rapture,  since — 

Poets  arc  Prophets,  and  the  Priests  of  Heav'u 


Nor  would  it  blasphemy  be  for  to  deny 
The  whole  Creation  ought  but  Poesie. 

liie  poem  is  interesting,  and  tells  us  from  the  first  that  there 
i a  specifically  Collopian  manner,  but  it  is  not  among  his  rarest, 
^  1  in  his  lesser  antithetical  vein  does  it  equal  such  later  things 
aithe  book  as  this  from  “The  Character  of  Loyall  Friend- 

Tlie  frost  of  th’  times  to  this  Corn’s  nutriment  turns, 

Who  like  a  torch  that’s  beaten  brighter  burns  : 

Can  smile  at  all  the  pageantry  of  vice; 

Poor  vertue  happier  think  with  her  own  price. 

To  Velvet  Cushions  no  devotion  pay; 

Knows  straw  within,  though  their  outsides  be  gay.  .  . 
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from  which  poem  may  be  taken  once  for  all  an  example  of  his 
too  much  precision  : — 

Who  wants  not  that,  which  wanting,  nature  grieves 
Can't  want,  each  one  as  much  hath,  as  believes. 

The  second  poem  in  the  book,  “To  the  Soul,”  is  a  close  philo. 
sophical  argument,  rising  at  the  close  from  distinction  to  a 
promise  of  the  great  lyrics  that  are  to  follow.  His  theme  here 
is  the  body  a  prison,  with  contemplation  the  liberator.  .  .  . 

Who  knows  himself,  knows  all;  he’s  wise  indeed. 

Who  can  retire  within,  and  himself  read. 


Let  contemplation  give  but  wings  to  th’  soul, 

It  in  a  moment  travels  to  each  pole; 

»  Descends  to  th’  center,  mounts  to  th’  top  of  th’  world, 
In  thousand  places  cam  at  once  bo  burl’d  : 

Can  fathom  the  universe,  without  touching  it  .  .  . 

and  then  the  flame  beats  up,  thus  : — 

Lord,  see  this  bird  of  Paradise  in  a  Cage, 

AssaylM  by  a  mutinous  tumul’s  rage. 

See  th’  daughter  of  thy  bounty,  hcav'ns  own  Child; 

By  passion’s  rabble  shall  she  be  defil’d? 


Th’  King’s  daughter.  Lord,  was  glorious  within. 
Let  not  her  beauty  be  eclips’d  by  sin. 


A  wedding  garment,  Lord,  on  her  bestow  : 

Let  her  embroidered  with  thy  graces  go.‘ 

“  The  Fruit  of  Paradise  ”  is  the  next  poem,  in  the  same  manner, 
with  a  good  couplet : — 

While  God  his  Saints  with  sanctity  doth  cloath. 

The  figleaves  of  Hypocrisy  they  loathe  .  .  . 

but  not  calling  for  special  notice.  Then  come  a  number  of  the 
more  negligible  pieces,  followed  by  “The  Character,  etc.,"! 
already  mentioned,  and  a  poem,  “To  the  Son  of  the  late  King,” ; 
which  opens  w’ell  with  ; — 

Rule  ore  thyself,  the  World’s  Epitome, 

but  passes  through  indifference  with  an  occasional  witty  note  to 
a  last  line  in  keeping  with  the  first : — 

I 

Would ’st  be  a  slave  to  slaves?  Then  be  a  King. 

Two  pieces  of  political  invective  follow,  well  written,  with  a 

(1)  Collop’s  printer  was  of  his  kind,  and  it  has  been  necessary  sometimee  to  ■ 
correct  his  liberties  by  my  own.  The  spelling  and  pointing  are  very  haphazard, 
and  here  and  there  a  word  seems  to  be  wrongly  given.  ■ 
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tnowledge  of  the  tricks  of  satire,  effective  for  their  purpose,  but 
not  distinguished,  save  perhaps  for  the  line  : — 

And  looks  as  grave  as  th’  man  i’  th’  alehouse  Jug. 

And  then  we  come  to  a  poem,  admirable  throughout,  and  with 
one  touch  at  least  of  Collop  at  his  finest.  It  is  “A  Character  of 
I  Compleat  Gentleman,”  and  is  inscribed  jointly  to  “John 
Cotton  Esq ;  Heir  to  the  Knowledge  and  Virtue  as  well  as  to  the 
Honour  and  Fortunes  of  his  Ancestors,”  and  “His  Coz.  George 
Boewel  Esq,  rich  in  Desert  as  in  Fortune.”  It  opens  in  good 
tasinesslike  fashion  : — 

Thou  to  the  lame  art  legs,  eyes  to  the  blinde. 

They  their  own  wants  in  thy  perfection  findc. 

Thou  pluck ’st  no  houses  down,  to  rear  thy  own. 

The  poor  God’s  houses  rear’st  out  of  thy  stone. 

md  moves  then  by  way  of  such  wisdom  as  : — 

For  Honour,  Conscience  dost  not  put  to  sale, 

Or  thy  Religion  steer  by  profits  gale. 

Imbib’st  no  dregs  ev'n  in  these  lees  of  time, 

A  licenc’d  ill  can’st  think  no  lesser  crime, 

throngh  a  glowing  flush  of  eulogy  to  the  splendour  of  : — 

Thy  Reason  is  a  Hawk,  which  takes  a  flight, 
hs  if  she’d  nest  her  in  a  sphere  of  light.' 

Two  more  examples  of  pointed  political  writing  follow,  and 
a  charming  poem,  “On  Poverty,”  with  : — 

While  others  sport  of  winds,  hoist  into  th’  deep. 

Along  the  shore  he  doth  securely  keep. 

The  Ostridge’s  body  hindoreth  her  wings. 

While  such  a  lark  mounts  up  with  ease  and  sings. 

Who  desires  little,  he  thinks  little  much; 

Such  as  desires  are,  ev’n  our  Riches  such.  .  .  . 

The  Pleasures  of  the  World  ”  is  good,  especially  in  the  opening, 
it  it  is  only  once  quite  on  fire  (the  bird  that  sits  and  sings  is 
t  favourite  figure  with  the  seventeenth-century  poets)  in  : — 

Pleasure’s  a  wandering  bird,  doth  singing  ait. 

But  flies  away  when  you  would  catch  at  it. 

’e  long  “Defence  of  Curiosity”  is  rather  laboured  in  poetry,  if 
t  in  intellect,  not  among  the  poet’s  successes,  but  with: — 

More  than  the  gamester  sees  the  stander  by, 

This  life’s  an  art  of  casting  of  the  die  : 

The  world’s  an  Inne,  in  which  the  cheaters  meet. 

Scarce  life  a  passage  hath  without  deceit  .  .  . 

II)  To  have  watched  a  hawk  soaring  into  a  clear  sky  until  it  is  lost  in  light  is 
'•iHliw  the  magnificence  of  this  fusion  of  exact  imagery  with  passion. 
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and  other  lines  to  match  them.  Then  are  more  pages  of  no  I 
consequence,  with  a  happy  plirase,  as  “They  live  long  who  live  I 
well,”  here  and  there,  and  a  likelier  poem,  “To  a  Painted  Lady”  I' 
with  the  lovely  close  : —  ’  ■ 

'Tis  neither  marble,  gold,  nor  paint,  I 

But  the  Adorer  makes  the  Saint. 

Not  quite  among  his  best,  but  far  above  the  deserts  of  neglect 
is  “To  His  Lady  Book”  " 

Come,  Book,  my  Mistress,  neither  proud  nor  coy 
The  gay  nor  impudent  mymicks  thee  enjoy. 


The  Heav’ns  a  Book,  the  Stars  the  Letters  be. 
Where  I  will  spell  out  ridling  Destiny. 


A  shallow  puddle  doth  resemblance  bear 

Of  Sun,  Moon,  Stars,  and  all  heav’ns  glory  there  : 

Yet  wi.th  a  finger  you  may  fathom  it  .  .  . 
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and  with  it  may  be  placed  “  On  Retirement,”  which  follows,  with 
a  very  fine  passage  : — 

Thus  1  can  pinion  time,  memory  recruit; 

From  th’  age  snatch  th’  sickle,  and  reap  Wisdom’s  fruit. 

In  th’  scheme  of  th’  world  my  own  Nativity  findo, 

•\nd  there  gain  eyes  to  see  where  Chance  is  blinde. 

The  fool  is  solitary,  vvise  man  ne’re  alone. 

Who  hath  himself,  wants  no  companion. 

Who  serves  himself  is  never  serv’d  amisse  : 

Retirement  wisdom’s  Cousin  German  is. 
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Then  for  a  dozen  pages  there  is  little  to  note  save  a  few  couplets, 
as,  for  example  ; — 

Our  minde  the  day  is,  and  our  flesh  the  night. 

Death  is  but  darkness,  and  our  life  the  light  .  .  . 

which  might  have  been,  but  isn’t  quite,  first-rate,  and  comes  in  a 
too  ingenious  poem,  “Man  a  Microcosm.”  Preceding  another 
relatively  poor  group  is  a  short  poem,  “The  Poetaster,”  very 
good,  with  an  opening  that  is  perhaps  the  best  part  of  it 

All  are  not  Poets,  who  can  pace  in  Rime, 

And  to  an  odde  time  can  in  ding  dong  chime  : 

Castalian  nymphs  and  God  Apollo  name; 

Don  Cupid’s  fire,  and  a  Sea- froth’d  dame  : 

While  they  glean  straw'  in  Egypt  for  to  raise 

Unto  themselves  strange  pyramids  of  praise.  ^ 

Though  like  to  tulips  they  enamel’d  be. 

Yet  the  fool’s  Coat  is  their  best  Liverie.  .  .  .  n.; 

Then  there  is  a  strange  little  group  of  fantastical  love-iwm?  '==- 
in  praise  of  “A  Yellow  Skinned  Lady.”  They  have  a  lyric  grace,  j ^ 
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jnd  in  strange  occasion  there  shines  through  their 

ibsunlity  a  thin  ray  of  passion  : — 

Sure  'tis  some  Phoenix  here  must  build  a  nest, 

She  hath  both  flame  and  spices  in  her  brest, 

ij)e  passion  that  was  to  flower  so  beautifully  under  titter  use. 
Coliop  adds  to  these  others  of  a  like  kind  on  variant  themes  ; 
'An  Ethiopian  Beauty,”  ‘‘On  a  Crooked  Lady,”  ‘‘The  Praise  of 
HiickaDd  Short,”  ‘‘To  Dionysia  the  Plump  Lady,”  and  so  forth. 
lAffain,  they  are  elegantly  turned,  but  the  Eabelaisan  note  not 
ndrequently  falls  into  mere  unpleasantness,  and  the  verses  have 
htle  more  than  a  freakish  interest.  The  best  of  the  lot  are 
“On  Monocula,  A  One  ey’d  Lady,”  in  which  a  rather  ugly  con- 
tfitisvery  gracefully  employed,  and  to  a  lady  ‘‘Contemning  her 
Age,”  with  ‘‘The  Answer,”  where  his  bearing  just  saves  the  poet 
(iW  a  certain  brutality.  By  way  of  these  we  come  to  a  few 
love  lyrics  of  the  more  usual  inspiration,  and  these  are  for  the 
>st  part  done  with  an  case  that  matches  the  best  of  the  Cavalier 
bve-soDgs,  mingled  now  and  again  with  a  deeper  note  that  looks 
forward  to  the  religious  lyrics  in  which  he  claims  kinship  with 
the  poets  who  walked  in  ways  unknown  to  Carew  and  Suckling 
jod  Kochester.  ‘‘The  Praise  of  his  Mistress”  is  good  enough 
to  quote  in  full,  as  are  also  ‘‘On  a  Betir’d  Lady”  and  ‘‘To  a 
Lady  Singing,  Mistake  Mo  Not.”  This  is  from  the  first- 

■‘nltd  : — 

Admire  no  more  those  downy  breasts 
Where  Candor’s  pure  Elixir  rests. 

Praise  not  the  blushings  of  the  Rose, 

Which  th’  morning’s  mantle  doth  disclose  : 

Nor  subtile  Lillies  which  out-vio 
Calcining  art’s  choice  Chymistry 

For  if  fliy  Mistress  but  appears, 

The  sullied  snow  turns  black  w  itli  tears  : 

Swans  seem  to  wear  the  veil  of  night, 

.\nd  blushing  Lillies  lose  their  white. 

The  bashful  Roses  drooping  die. 

Bequeathing  her  their  fragrancy. 


Thus  meaner  beauties  patches  are 
Spots,  nay  foils  to  make  her  fair. 

These  lesser  lights  dimm’d  by  her  eye, 

Twinkle,  go  out  in  stench,  and  die. 

If  you  would  know  who  this  may  be, 

I  neither  know,  nor  eye  e’re  see. 

is  not  notably  above  the  average  level  of  the  better  love- 
>is  of  the  time,  but  it  is  excellently  not  below  it,  and  it  is 
1  man  who  has  Iwven  allowed  no  share  of  their  fame;  it  is, 
lOL.  cvm.  N.S.  .M  w 
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moreover,  a  good  deal  below  his  own  best.  One  other  quotation  i’ 
from  this  group — the  first  and  last  couplets  from  “On  a  Refin’d 
Lady”  ... 

Choice  extract  of  thy  Sex,  where  we 
May  finde  what’s  in  it  good  in  thee  : 


\Vho’d  folios  of  thy  sex  read  o’re. 

Since  in  Epitome  he  Andes  more?  | 

It  is  the  kind  of  thing  that,  when  all  has  been  said  for  and 
against  it,  remains  with  the  advantage  of  being  well  written.  ; 
“To  Eugenia,  a  defence  of  juvenile  wildness,”  is  a  good  example^ 
of  Collop’s  intellectual  deftness.  The  plea  of  “wild  youth”  to ^ 
his  mistress  is  made  with  a  subtlety  and  niceness  that  would ' 
have  delighted  the  “  seraphic  Donne  ”  : — 

Myrabolans  and  dates  in  bloom  and  bud,  I 

Both  noxious  are,  both  in  their  fruit  are  gOLfi. 


Know  barren  earth  doth  mines  of  gold  obscure  : 

.\nd  viler  shells  do  precious  gems  immure.  i 

Come,  my  Eugenia,  thou  shalb  mo  refine;  ■ 

See  how  from  dirt  doth  spring  a  glorious  mine !  I 

and  in  another  ix)em  to  Eugenia,  there  is  : —  ! 

I  will  not  say  that  swans  hatch  in  your  breast. 

For  innocence  there  doth  keep  a  whiter  nest, 

which  is  an  admirable  case  of  Collop’s  imaginative  use  of  words,! 
if  we  remember  the  idiom  of  the  age.  Passing  by  one  or  two! 
deft  renderings  from  Horace,  and  a  rather  overwrought  poem- 
of  some  length  against  a  widow’s  “devotion  to  relicks”  and. 
leaving  the  love-poems,  a  word  must  be  said  of  “A  Palinode.  Oni 
a  resolution  to  do  jxjnance  with  Ashes,”  in  which  the  promise: 

of  a  passage  at  the  opening  is  hardly  fulfilled  { —  i 

i 

Since  dust  to  dust  we  all  must  go  j 

He’s  wise  who  timely  can  do  so.  [ 

Thus  I  bequeath  myself  to  th’  grave  ! 

While  death  and  I  ev’n  portions  have.  1 

Thus  holier  Hermits  choose  their  calls. 

An  .\nchoret  in  his  grave  thus  dwells. 

The  Nun  views  death’s  head,  book,  and  grave, —  [ 

Thus  they  have  all,  who  nothing  have.  ...  ! 

which  may  also  be  said  of  the  poem  “On  Marriage,”  an  inteii .stii 
essay  in  philosophical  argument,  in  which  the  conceits  and  rathe:; 
conventional  thought  are  to  be  set  against  a  good  hegimiip? . 
(Collop  is  full  of  good  first  and  last  lines),  and  such  flashes  as:- 

As  Saints  to  Altars,  so  to  bed  repair. 

Love  hath  his  Altars,  bring  chast  off’rings  there. 
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“On  the  World  ”  is  a  telling  piece  of  savagery,  full  of  drive, 
'fitb 

I  Who  is  no  Monster  doth  a  monster  seem  : 

'Tis  only  prosperous  vice  men  virtue  deem. 

(wits  text.  “On  Our  Father”  is  an  excursus  on  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  close  and  significant,  in  which  ingenuity  becomes  poetry 
in  its  own  manner.  It  is  followed  by  “Incerta  poenitentia,”  with 
n  “Each  day  a  market  is,”  already  quoted,  and  “Certamors,” 
in  which  the  note  of  sureness  that  has  been  sounding  through 
the  book  seems  to  be  on  the  point  of  full  achievement,  a  promise 
iwhich  is  redeemed  on  the  next  page,  in  the  poem  “On  the 
Besurrection.”  After  a  short  Latin  poem  there  are  then  eight 
poems  left,  and  in  at  least  six  of  these  Collop  touches  a  height 
of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  in  terms  of  extravagance. 
It  cannot  but  be  that  to  know'  of  the  beauty  thJd  is  here  will 
henceforth  be  to  allow'  its  maker  his  fitting  immortality. 

“On  the  Resurrection”  is  in  six  seven-line  stanzas.  These 
jre  the  first  and  last  : — 

.\riso,  my  God,  my  Sun  arise  1 
Arise,  thy  side 
My  sin  doth  hide; 

Thy  blood  makes  pure. 

Thy  wounds  me  cure. 

He  ever  lives,  who  with  thee  dies  : 

Arise,  my  God,  my  Sun  arise. 

Come  thou  Abyss  of  sweetness,  come  : 

Come  my  dear  Lord. 

Say  but  the  word 
Unto  my  Soul, 

I  shall  bo  whole. 

Thou  for  thyself  mak’st  onely  room  : 

Come  thou  Abyss  of  sweetness,  come. 

H  ro  is  the  larger  note  of  the  age.  It  is  followed  by  “The  Leper 
I  'aii-^’d,”  a  great  religious  lyric,  opening  superbly,  and  moving 
itl'.  assured  mastery  to  a  close  which  is  as  w'onderful  as  any- 
ing  in  seventeenth-century  poetry.  The  jxiem  must  be  given 
I  full — it  is  interesting  to  note  the  variation  in  design  midway 
irmigh  the  poem,  so  unexj^ected  and  so  successful  : — 

The  Leper  Clcann'il. 

Hear,  Lord,  hear 

The  Rhet’rick  of  a  tear  :* 

Hear,  hear  my  brest. 

While  I  knock  there,  Lord  take  no  rest. 

(1)  If  Collop  remembered  Shirley’s  : — 

If  thy  face  move  not,  let  thy  eyes  express 

Some  Rhetorick  of  thy  tears  to  make  him  stay  .  .  , 

{Nareiama,  1646) 

«»t  least  bettered  good  instruction. 
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Open!  ah,  open  wide, 

Thou  art  the  door,  Lord,  open;  hide 
My  sin;  a  spear  once  entered  at  thy  side. 

See  1  ah  see 
A  Na’man’s  leprosiet 
Yet  here  appears 
A  cleansing  Jordan  in  my  tears. 

Lord,  let  the  faithless  see 
Miracles  ceas’d,  revive  in  me. 

The  Leper  cleans’d,  Blinde  heal’d.  Dead  rais’d  by  thee. 
YVhither?  ah,  whither  shall  I  fly; 

To  Heaven?  My  sin,  ah,  sins  there  cry! 

Yet  mercy.  Lord.  O  mercy!  hear 
Th’  atoning  incense  of  my  prayer. 

A  broken  heart  thoul’t  not  despise. 

See!  see  a  Contrite’s  sacrifice! 

Keep,  keep,  viols  of  wrath,  keep  still : 

I’ll  viols.  Lord,  of  Odors  fill : 

O  prayers,  sighs,  groans,  and  tears  a  shower, — 

This  precious  ointment  forth  I’ll  pour. 

I’ll  ’noint,  wash,  wipe,  kisse,  wash,  wipe,  weep; 

My  tears.  Lord,  in  thy  bottle  keep. 

Lest  flames  of  lust  and  fond  desire. 

Kindle  fresh  fuel  for  thine  ire, 

Which  tears  must  quench,  like  Magdalene 
I’ll  w6Uih  thee.  Lord,  till  I  be  clean. 

This  is  followed  by  “The  Good  Samaritan,’’  a  poem  of  almost 
equal  beauty,  and  then  “Vox  poenitentiae,”  good,  but  not  witli 
the  greater  lyrics,  and  then  again  a  thing  of  exquisite  com 
pleteness : — 

Spirit,  Flesh. 

S.  Arise,  make  baste. 

F.  Whither?  ah,  whither  flics  my  soul  so  fast? 

S.  Heav’n  calls;  obey. 

F.  'Tis  night;  ah,  stay!  ’tis  night!  thou ’It  lose  thy  way. 

S.  The  day  springs  rose. 

F.  Ah,  but  thy  sin  black  clouds  doth  interpose. 

S.  Those  penance  clears. 

The  sun  succeeds  a  sacred  dew  of  tears. 

Sec,  a  full  shower! 

Heaven  suffers  violence  by  a  holy  Power. 

F.  Ah,  heav’n  is  high! 

S.  Prayer  lends  a  Jacob’s  ladder  to  the  sky, 

Angels  descend. 

F.  W’restle,  ah  wrestle!  Blessing  crowns  the  end. 

“Soul  and  Christ’’  and  “Of  Prayer,’’  which  come  next,  are  good 
enough  to  honour  any  poet’s  reputation,  but  a  shade  perhaps 
below  these  others  of  Collop’s  best.  They  are  followed  by  “To 
the  Soul,’’  which  is  as  magnificent  as  “The  Leper  Cleans’d," 
and  an  addition  for  ever  to  English  poetry  : — 
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Dull  soul,  aspire. 

Thou  art  not  earth;  mount  higher; 

Heav’n  gave  the  spark,  to  it  return  the  fire. 

Let  sin  ne’er  quench 

Thy  high  fiam'd  spirit  hence — 

The  earth  the  heat,  to  heaven  the  flame  dispense. 

Rejoice,  rejoice. 

Turn,  turn  each  part  a  voice; 

AVhilo  to  the  heart-strings  tun’d  ye  all  rejoice. 

The  house  is  swept. 

Which  sin  so  long  foul  kept : 

The  peny’s  found  for  which  the  loser  wept. 

And  purg'd  with  tears, 

God’s  Imago  re-appoars. 

The  peny  truly  shews  whose  stamp  it  bears. 

The  sheep  long  lost. 

Sin’s  wilderness  oft  crost. 

Is  found,  regain’d,  return’d;  spare,  spare  no  cost. 

’Tis  heav’ns  own  suit, 

Hark,  how  it  woo’s  you  to’tl 
When  Angels  needs  must  speak,  shall  men  be  mute? 

The  book  ends  with  a  short  poem,  “On  the  Nativity,”  striking 
the  right  note,  though  not  in  its  greater  exercise,  a  worthy 
conclusion  to  the  whole. 

As  I  have  suggested,  if  Collop’s  work  were  easily  accessible 
jnd  known  to  readers,  more  might  be  said  of  his  technique,  the 
very  stubborn  quality  of  his  verse,  for  instance,  and  his  careless 
fondness  for  double  couplets  on  the  same  rhyme,  of  which  I  have 
counted  a  dozen  examples  in  his  book,  wdth  one  triple  pair,  and 
of  his  frequent  and  friendly  use  of  proverbial  speech.  But  my 
object  has  been  to  give  as  far  as  possible  the  measure  of  a  hitherto 
onknown — or  forgotten — poet,  by  some  wealth  of  example.  Collop 
was  an  occasional  poet  in  a  sense,  in  the  sense  that  many  of  his  best 
contemporaries  were.  That  is  to  say,  he  did  not  devote  either 
his  time  or  his  meditation  chiefly  to  poetry,  as  Milton  did.  But 
lie  was  not  an  occasional  poet  in  the  lesser  sense  ;  he  did  not  have 
to  wait  upon  occasion  for  the  matter  of  his  verse.  As  a  poet  he 
was  preoccupied  with  two  or  three  groups  of  subjects — political, 
Biator}’,  religious — and  his  imagination  could  return  to  them  at 
will.  To  his  poetry  he  could  bring  energy  and  comprehension 
always,  and  at  intervals  he  could  rise  to  a  lyric  greatness  that 
might  have  instructed  Herbert  (and  Herbert  often  gets  far  less 
tJan  his  due  from  critical  opinion),  that  Crashaw  w’ould  have 
minted,  and  to  note  which  Vaughan  himself  might  have  paused 
hthe  way.  Such  a  one  cannot  remain  w’ith  oblivion. 

John  Drinkwater. 


TRANSPORT  BY  AIR  ;  THE  NEW  PHASE. 

I. 

“To  suppose  that  the  world,  having  got  into  the  air,  is  ever 
going  to  get  out  of  it,  is  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that,  having 
taken  to  steamships,  we  are  going  back  again  to  schooners  or 
sailing  ships.’’ 

Epitomising  as  it  does  so  well  the  spirit  of  progress  underlying 
the  development  of  flying,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  when  he  made  this  remark  at  the  luncheon  in¬ 
augurating  the  recent  Air  Conference  at  the  Guildhall,  London, 
should  have  been  applauded  very  heartily  by  those  around  him 
who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the  establishment  of  high-speed 
“airways.’’ 

“Away  with  pessimism!  ’’  So  declaims  our  Minister  for  Air. 
And  it  is  a  consoling  fact  that  those  who  know  most  about  the 
problems  of  flying  are  the  least  depressed.  Those  who  have 
been  behind  the  scenes,  and  have  watched  the  first  year’s  com¬ 
mercial  flying  from  the  inside,  have  no  doubt  at  alt  as  to  the 
ultimate  future.  Success  is  assured.  Human  life  is  not  likely 
to  grow  longer.  It  is  only  by  reducing  the  time  we  occupy  in 
moving  long  distances  that  we  shall  be  able  to  save  hours,  days, 
and  even  weeks.  Can  earth  transport  meet  this  inevitable 
demand  for  greater  speed?  Hardly — at  any  rate  to  the  extent 
desired ;  while  accelerations  reflect  themselves  in  higher  costs. 
Great  speed  is  so  expensive.  Ultimately,  however,  it  should | 
cost  less  in  the  air  than  it  does  on  the  earth.  The  whole  of  the 
high-speed  traffic  of  the  w’orld  should,  in  fact,  and  in  course  of 
time,  travel  by  w'ay  of  the  air. 

What  is  it  that  w'e  want  to-day?  What  is  the  position  when  we 
stand,  as  w’e  do  now%  at  the  dawn  of  this  great  new  era?  Well, 
the  chief  fact  which  arises,  the  moral  one  may  say  of  our  first! 
“air  Parliament,’’  is  that  though  flying  does  not  really  want 
much  assistance,  w’hat  help  it  does  require  is  needed  here  and 
now.  And  the  problem  is  not  so  much  the  aircraft,  or  its  speed 
or  reliability,  as  the  provision  of  sufficient  loads  to  be  borne 
regularly  by  air.  The  demonstration  period  with  airways  is 
already  at  an  end.  We  are  ready  now  for  the  era  of  routine 
commercial  flying.  Air  transport  has  been  proved  to  be  rapid; 
it  has  been  proved  to  be  reliable ;  it  has  been  proved  reasonably 
safe;  and  it  has  been  showm,  also,  that  it  can  be  provided  at 
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ntes  which,  when  one  remembers  the  time  saved,  are  perfectly 
eommercial.  In  more  than  a  year’s  daily  flying  between  London 
ind  the  Continent,  a  route  on  which  winds  attain  an  average 
Telocity  of  nearly  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  blow  often  at  gale 
strength,  the  “air  expresses”  have  maintained  a  steady  average 
speed  which  has  never  fallen  below  100  miles  an  hour.  As  to 
reliability,  all  one  need  say  is  that  on  its  first  twelve  months’ 
flying  between  London  and  Paris  the  pioneer  express  service 
was  able  to  attain — even  though  a  number  of  aids  to  bad-weather 
flying  were  lacking — a  percentage  of  dependability  as  high  as  94 ; 
while  in  regard  to  safety — though  here  again  there  w’ere  special 
risks  which  science  and  organisation  will  now  remove — the 
Continental  airways  registered  more  than  700,000  miles  of 
their  first  experimental  flying,  in  all  weathers,  with  the  loss 
of  the  life  of  only  one  passenger  and  the  injury  of  none. 
Mishaps  there  have  been.  Accidents  we  must  still  be  prepared 
for.  Wc  cannot  expect  to  establish  a  new  mode  of  transport 
like  this  without  paying  some  sort  of  toll  for  the  immense  benefits 
we  shall  gain.  This  whole  question  of  risk  is,  of  course,  one  of 
jverages  and  of  reliable  statistics.  There  are  elements  of  risk 
still  which  should  not  exist  when  air  routes  are  better  equipped ; 
and  80  long  as  there  are  such  possibilities  of  danger,  lying  in  wait, 
so  to  say,  for  some  abnormal  weather  condition  or  circumstance, 
one  cannot  rest  content  in  one’s  mind.  At  the  same  time,  and 
when  viewed  in  their  proper  relation  to  existing  conditions,  the 
figures  I  have  been  able  to  quote  are  certainly  most  encouraging. 
If  it  is  jxossible  to  fly  with  such  security  to-day,  when  machines 
have  to  pass  over  routes  which  are  only  partially  organised,  it 
is  clear  that  when  an  airway  can  be  equipped  fully,  and  further 
experience  has  been  gained,  it  should  be  as  safe  to  go  by  air  as 
by  land  and  sea ;  and  when  high  speeds  are  entailed  there  are 
aspects  of  air  navigation  which  should  make  it  even  safer  than 
very  fast  travel  on  the  ear^^h. 

With  reasonably  large  loads  of  passengers,  mails,  and  goods 
fathcoming  regularly,  an  airway  operating  with  such  improved 
machines  as  now  exist  should  have  no  difficulty  at  all  in  making 
profits.  Already  we  can  carry  half  a  dozen  passengers  for  the 
same  engine-power  we  required  last  year  to  carry  two.  The 
designer  of  commercial  aeroplanes  is,  indeed,  constantly  busy 
DOW  with  experiments  and  with  the  special  problems  which  arise 
in  the  actual  working  of  airways.  His  machine  must  leave  the 
ground  quickly.  It  must  fly  at  a  high  average  speed.  It  must 
alight  as  slowly  as  possible.  Above  all,  as  one  famous  designer 
rammanses  it  rather  neatly,  the  aim  must  always  be  “to  do  the 
same  work  with  just  a  little  less  power.” 
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The  world,  however,  has  not  yet  acquired  that  “air  habit"! 
which  w’e  discussed  at  the  Conference.  It  is  clear  that  there ! 
must  be  a  period  of  inertia,  or  “lag,”  between  the  provision  of 
air  transport  and  its  general  utilisation  by  the  world  at  large 
It  is  true  that  even  to-day  many  of  the  machines  on  the  Con-  ^ 
tinental  routes  have  as  much  as  they  can  carry ;  sometimes  more 
loads  are  forthcoming,  on  any  given  day,  than  can  he  carried  i 
But  then  again  there  are  days — and  this  applies  more  particularlv  ^ 
to  the  winter — when  there  are  nothing  like  full  loads ;  and  a ' 
machine  flying  with  very  much  less  than  it  can  carry  mean;;  ^ 
operating  at  a  loss.  Though  the  patronage  of  the  pioneer  airways 
between  London  and  the  Continent  has  been  encouraging,  it  has 
been  very  far  short  of  what  it  should  have  been.  One  cannot  get ! 
away  from  that.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  airway  traffic  on  anything 
like  an  extensive  scale  will  develop  quickly.  The  use  of  the  air  as 
a  means  of  rapid  transport  is  an  idea  so  new,  and  in  many  ways  so 
strange,  that  it  is  practically  certain  to  be  a  slow  development  so 
far  as  the  public  generally  is  concerned.  We  shall  have  patiently  | 
to  teach  people  to  use  the  air*,  and  that  will  take  time. 

But  in  this  development  of  flying  we  have  in  a  sense  a  unique 
opportunity.  We  stand  at  the  dawn  of  this  era  with  a  vast  | 
amount  of  knowledge,  much  of  it  painfully  gained,  as  to  the  | 
inauguration  of  any  new  method  of  travel.  The  early  stages  in 
the  development  of  railw’ays  were,  for  instance,  almost  necessarily 
blind  and  hesitating.  Many  errors  were  made.  These  pioneers 
had,  so  to  say,  to  gain  their  experience  as  they  went  along,  and 
generally  at  very  great  cost.  This  time,  however,  in  facing  the 
development  of  high-speed  travel  in  this  new  medium,  the  air, 
we  have  at  our  back  the  accumulated  experience  of  a  great  cen¬ 
tury  of  improving  transportation,  added  to  recent  years  in  which 
an  intense  activity,  aerially,  has  provided  a  mass  of  data  on 
technical  problems.  If,  therefore,  we  can  only  profit  by  the 
mistakes  of  the  past,  and  use  a  wise  discrimination,  we  shall  be 
able  to  make  the  history  of  air  transport  something  far  better 
and  more  creditable  than  the  history  of  earth  transport.  The 
world  starts  on  this  new  era  with  a  perfectly  clean  slate.  Rapid 
transport  by  air  is  a  new  thing — something  about  which  we  have 
everything  to  learn.  Almost  daily  w’e  have  to  broaden  our  con¬ 
ception  of  the  place  of  the  aeroplane  in  the  general  scheme  of 
life.  Progress  is  so  rapid  that  the  marvel  of  to-day  becomes  the 
commonplace  of  to-morrow.  Here,  then,  is  a  great  heritage  for 
those  of  us  who  are  far-seeing,  enterprising,  and  strong.  We 
need  fear  the  air  age  only  if  we  are  weak. 
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II. 

Air  routes  must  not  only  be  maintained,  but  extended  rapidly. 
This  new  convenience  must  be  made  more  widespread  and  its 
general  appeal  strengthened.  The  concrete  fact  is  that  the  w^on- 
lierful  facility  of  air  travel  is  not  a  convenience  to  be  restricted 
to  the  few,  but  a  new  factor  in  life  which  must  be  shared  by  all. 
It  is  a  tniism  that  the  progress  of  commerce  rests  upon  the  ease 
and  rapidity  with  which  we  can  exchange  business  communica¬ 
tions:  and  in  these  days  of  competition  and  trade  development 
the  sheer  speed  of  the  “air  express,”  with  all  it  implies,  is  a  new 
source  of  power  which  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  neglect. 
This  means  that  somehow  or  other  this  new'  mode  of  transport 
must,  even  in  its  infancy,  be  made  such  a  form  of  investment 
in  financial  circles  and  for  public  funds  that  it  is  reasonably 
attractive  and  safe.  The  universal  development  of  flying,  with 
transocean  airship  routes  playing  their  part,  as  they  must,  in  the 
general  scheme,  requires  capital  to  the  extent  of  many  millions. 
But  this  w  ill  never  be  forthcoming  so  long  as  Governments  remain 
uninspired.  Statesmen  must  adopt  the  wider  vision.  Nothing 
will  serve  us  but  the  broadest  conception  of  what  world-flying 
means.  We  must  be  whole-hearted,  not  half-hearted;  above  all, 
we  must  have  the  confidence  of  our  convictions.  Years  ago  it 
was  a  familiar  exhortation  to  “think  imperially.”  Now,  above 
ill  else,  our  rulers  should  “think  aerially.”  National  defence,  the 
protection  against  air  attack  at  some  world  crisis — these,  apart 
from  the  desire  of  commerce  for  the  greatest  speed  in  communi¬ 
cation  which  is  possible  at  any  given  time,  make  it  incumbent 
upon  authority  to  regard  flying  as  something  very  much  more 
than  any  ordinary  enterprise.  Air  power  .is  of  the  gravest  con- 
lequencc  to  the  British  Empire.  We  must  maintain  in  the  air 
that  place  we  have  maintained  for  centuries  on  the  sea.  “First 
May,  we  must,”  as  Lord  Northcliffe  says,  “be  first  for  all  time.” 
In  our  last  Estimates  w’e  saw  about  200  millions  allocated  to 
Navy  and  Army,  and  only  about  20  millions  to  the  air ;  yet  most 
of  US  should  live  to  see  more  spent  on  the  air  service  than  on 
land  and  sea  combined. 

We  must  never  forget  the  part  which  can  be  played  by  a 
mercantile  air  service  as  an  adjunct  to  the  naval  and  military 
services.  The  existence  of  a  widespread  air  transport  system, 
reinforcing  the  fighting  service,  is  vitally  important  in  regard  to 
flying,  particularly  when  one  looks  some  time  ahead.  Though 
the  design  of  service  aircraft  must  take  a  line  of  its  own,  and 
though  the  commercial  machine  may  develop  in  such  a  way  that 
It  will  be  of  little  use  in  future  wars  except  as  a  transport  or  a 
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form  of  auxiliary  cruiser,  the  existence  of  large  commercial  firms 
will  be  of  immense  value  to  the  war  service.  Their  designing 
staffs  can  be  called  u^wn ;  their  resources  for  manufacture  on  a 
large  scale  will  be  available  instantly  ;  while  commercial  air  routes 
with  their  landing  grounds,  night-flying  equipment,  and  skilled 
staffs,  wall  also  prove  of  extreme  utility  in  time  of  war;  not 
forgetting  the  airway  pilots  who,  though  their  training  will  I 
have  been  different  from  that  of  service  pilots,  will  none  the  less 
be  available  for  all  sorts  of  non^mbative  duty. 

The  period  during  which  the  world  is  learning  to  take  to  the 
air  need  not  be  long.  There  are,  we  will  say  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  one,  two,  or  perhaps  three  years  during  which  this  new 
mode  of  transport  will  need  special  nurturing.  Such  assistance 
must  be  provided,  not  only  in  commercial  and  national  interests, 
but  in  those  of  civilisation  itself.  To  hasten  the  advent  of  the 
“air  age,”  which  should  do  more  for  the  world  in  the  long  run 
than  any  other  development  or  movement  in  history,  is  surely  a 
worthy  task  for  every  far-seeing  Government.  And  private  enter¬ 
prise  now  deserves  assistance.  It  has  shown  praiseworthy  initia¬ 
tive  and  spirit.  It  has  already  sunk  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  in  proving,  as  it  has  very  abundantly  proved,  that  air  trans¬ 
port  at  100  miles  an  hour  can  be  made  both  reliable  and  safe. 

Assistance  from  the  Government,  in  whatever  form  it  takes, 
will  bring  capital  into  flying,  creating  just  that  spirit  of  con¬ 
fidence  which  is  required.  It  wdll  make  flying  a  reasonable  pro¬ 
position.  Capitalists  like  to  see  a  record  of  dividends  earned 
before  investing ;  even  in  cases  where  they  are  willing  to  speculate 
the  fact  that  there  is  one  assured  and  regular  source  of  income, 
though  it  may  be  small,  is  a  point  likely  to  weigh  with  them 
materially.  With  mails  in  bulk  to  carry  as  a  regular  standby, 
or  with  some  other  form  of  definite  Government  aid  while  air 
traffic  is  being  encouraged  and  developed,  the  speculation  assumes 
a  reasonable  aspect ;  though  even  then,  if  money  is  to  be  diverted 
to  flying,  a  sense  of  public  duty  must  weigh  in  the  scale  with 
that  of  ordinary  finance.  This  much  is  now  perfectly  clear.  So 
long  as  the  opening  up  of  new  “airways”  is  a  matter  of  sheer, 
unrelieved  speculation,  all  that  can  face  flying  during  the  next 
few  years  is  a  struggle  for  bare  existence.  It  is  surprising,  by 
the  way,  that,  so  far  as  flying  is  concerned,  there  should  be  such 
an  outcry  in  certain  quarters  against  any  form  of  subsidy.  It  is 
a  method  which  has  been  employed  without  hesitation  in  other 
directions.  What  about  the  thoney  lent  by  the  Government  at 
low  interest  for  the  construction  of  great  ocean  liners,  or  the 
valuable  mail  contracts  given  to  steamship  companies — to  say 
nothing  of  the  very  large  subsidies  which  have  been  paid  by  the 
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State  in  the  case  of  the  establishment  of  several  imix)rtant  tele- 
^•aphic  cables?  This  is  reasonable  Government  help  in  the 
interests  of  the  community  at  large.  And  it  is  in  the  interests 
of  every  citizen  that  State  funds  should,  where  necessary,  be 
expended  on  the  development  of  commercial  aviation.  Money 
.[lent  on  flying  is  a  form  of  national  insurance.  And  what  civil 
aviation  wants  now’  is  not  pity,  but  larger  loads  for  carrying  by  air. 

Here,  giving  justice  where  justice  is  due,  one  should  bear 
testimony  to  the  excellent  work  which,  under  very  trying  con- 
iitions,  has  been  done  by  the  Civil  Department  of  the  Air 
Ministry.  Though  there  has  been  friction  and  some  grumbling, 
the  work  of  the  Department  has  been  very  genuinely  helpful  to 
air  transport  firms.  It  has  helped  them  in  the  very  practical 
that,  had  the  Department  not  existed  with  its  air-ports 
nd  wireless  and  meteorological  services,  the  companies  would 
'  ave  had  to  spend  a  good  deal  more  money ;  and  this  has  been  a 
,erv  great  boon  when  they  have  been  living,  as  they  have,  so  to 
•ay,  from  hand  to  mouth. 


III. 

One  point  which  has  emerged -recently  is  very  striking.  Prac- 
■{’ally  everyone,  no  matter  what  differences  there  may  be  on 
■iestions  of  detail,  is  agreed  that  air  transport  is  so  vital  to  the 
arid  that  it  must  be  fostered  and  encouraged  and  on  no  account 
"uwed  to  fail.  It  is  recognised  already  that  commercial  flying, 
?  it  develops,  w  ill  save  so  much  time  that  it  will  be  almost 
■  alculably  valuable  from  the  point  of  view  of  stimulating  trade. 
Though  great  cities  stand  just  where  they  did,  it  is  none  the 
'sa  fact  that  Paris  is  almost  as  conveniently  near  London  now, 
■•Ill  the  point  of  view  of  getting  there  and  back  in  a  day,  as  is, 
•ay,  Birmingham.  On  the  same  basis  w’e  shall  soon  have  Madrid 
near  London  by  airway  as  is  Glasgow  at  the  present  time  by 
ill  way ;  while  the  air  journey  from  London  to  Rome  will  be 
ade  in  about  the  same  time  we  take  to  travel  to  Dublin  by 
'  iiii  and  boat.  Business  men  will,  in  fact,  now  that  w’e  are 
illy  entering  on  the  phase  of  commercial  air  transport,  find 
ait  the  map  of  Europe,  so  far  as  getting  from  place  to  place 
,  ivkly  is  concerned,  is  less  than  half  the  size  it  used  to  be. 
Already  we  have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  European  airway 
v'tvm.  In  addition  to  the  daily  “express”  services  from 
f'^ndon  to  Paris,  Brussels,  and  Amsterdam,  one  can  travel  on 
m  Paris  by  air  to  Strasbourg,  Geneva,  and  Prague  ;  while  from 
terdain,  rid  Bremen,  there  are  now  three  services  weekly  to 
-rlin.  Vienna  has  also  been  connected  W’ith  Berlin,  the  service 
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being  so  arranged  that  travellers  who  breakfast,  say,  in  Vienna 
can  reach  Berlin  in  time  for  lunch.  Eecently  the  Paris-Prague 
service  has  been  made  a  daily  one,  the  journey  being  accom¬ 
plished  in  about  six  hours.  The  French  Government  expect 
during  next  year,  to  open  a  through  route  right  from  Paris  to 
Constantinople.  This,  with  the  link  already  in  operation  between 
London  and  Paris,  will  give  us  a  main  trunk  airway  about  1,800 
miles  in  length. 

What  we  are  really  coming  to  is  an  ability  to  travel  about 
Europe  by  air,  in  a  day’s  journey,  just  in  the  same  way  as,  up 
till  now,  we  have  had  to  be  content  with  a  series  of  short  stages 
by  railway  within  the  confines  of  this  country.  A  business  man, 
leaving  London,  say,  at  8  a.m.,  will  find  that  the  air  express 
sets  him  down  in  Amsterdam  before  eleven.  His  business  there 
done,  the  airway  will  get  him  from  Amsterdam  to  Brussels  by 
lunch-time.  Transacting  his  business  in  that  city,  he  will  catch 
an  air  express  which  will  bring  him  to  Paris  by  tea-time.  Then, 
after  an  hour  or  so’s  business  in  Paris  and  an  early  dinner,  he 
will  board  a  fast  air-mail  which  will  transport  him  back  to 
London  in  a  couple  of  hours. 

To-day,  already,  those  among  our  business  men  who  are  pioneer 
users  of  the  air  are  making  the  journey  from  London  to  Paris  in 
tw’o  hours  or  a  little  less ;  and  even  when  allowance  is  made  for 
motor-car  connections  between  cities  and  air-ports,  and  for 
Customs  formalities,  this  means  that  passengers  often  travel  right 
through,  from  the  steps  of  an  hotel  in  London  to  those  of  another 
in  Paris,  in  a  total  of  not  more  than  four  hours;  a  saving  of, 
say,  at  least  six  hours  over  a  door-to-door  journey  made  by  land 
and  sea. 

One  may  be  permitted,  perhaps,  in  this  regard,  to  tell  a  little 
story  which  is  not  only  rather  amusing,  but  which  has  the  merit 
also  of  being  true.  It  concerns  a  very  wealthy  man  who,  staying 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  in  Paris,  had  to  come  over  to  London 
in  a  very  great  hurry.  He  did  not  like  the  idea  of  flying;  he 
thought  it  too  risky  and  uncomfortable.  But  there  was  nothing 
else  for  it.  What  he  did,  however,  before  ascending,  was  to 
admonish  his  w’ife  and  daughter  that  under  no  circumstances 
whatever,  when  following  him  next  day,  were  they  to  make  use 
of  the  aeroplane  service.  Well,  he  duly  made  the  journey  by 
air,  seated  with  extreme  comfort  in  the  armchair  of  a  draught- 
proof  and  smoothly-moving  aerial  Pullman.  On  alighting  at  the 
London  air-port  his  first  w’ords  w’ere  :  “Give  me  a  telegraph  form, 
please,  (^uick ! ’’  And  what  he  sent  in  such  haste  was  a  cable 
to  his  wife  in  Paris  which  bore  the  four  pregnant  words :  “Come 
by  air  to-morrow.” 
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There  is  literally  an  immense  future  for  the  aeroplane  as  a 
business  vehicle  when  used  by  men  of  affairs  as  a  matter  of 
routine  and  to  save  time.  A  man  is  not,  as  a  rule,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  at  the  height  of  his  administrative  or  money-earning 
capacity  for  many  years  of  his  life.  Therefore  the  aeroplane  or 
airship,  reducing  so  greatly  the  time  he  spends  on  journeys, 
should  be  of  extreme  value  to  him  during  those  relatively  few 
precious  years  when  his  brain  and  bodily  energy  are  at  their 
height.  The  monotony  of  flying  will  not  influence  him  because 
his  journey  is  a  matter  of  business,  enabling,  him  to  cover  a 
distance  of  several  hundred  miles  in  only  a  few  hours.  It  is  safe 
to  predict  that  in  years  to  come  the  business  man,  casting  his 
mind  back  to  the  days  before  aircraft  were  practicable  vehicles, 
will  wonder  how  he  managed  to  do  as  much  as  he  did,  having 
regard  to  the  slowness  of  earth  transport. 


Flying  is  not  only  the  fastest  form  of  travel,  but  also  the 
easiest.  Though  we  have  heard  so  much  of  the  speed  of  t.ie 
air  express,  very  few  of  us  realise  yet  how  this  new  form  of 
transit  will  give  us  a  comfort  in  travelling,  a  simplification  and 
saving  of  irritation,  which  will  be  impracticable  in  any  other 
way.  Take,  for  example,  a  journey  to  Paris  by  boat  and  train. 
You  get  to  Victoria  in  time,  say,  to  catch  a  morning  train.  Then, 
after  the  usual  formalities  and  the  securing  of  a  seat,  you  settle 
down  to  a  long  and  fatiguing  day.  First  you  have  the  journey 
to  the  coast ;  then  the  ordeal,  which  is  dreaded  by  so  many,  of 
the  Channel  crossing.  Then  there  is  the  scramble  for  a  seat  in 
the  Paris  train,  followed  by  more  hours  of  travel  before,  in  the 
evening,  you  arrive  in  Paris  and  taxi  to  your  hotel,  quite 
tired  out. 

Now  take  the  airway.  You  find  suddenly,  we  will  suppose, 
that  you  must  make  an  urgent  journey  to  Paris  to-morrow,  get¬ 
ting  there  as  soon  as  you  can.  You  ring  up  and  book  a  seat  in 
the  “air  express.”  Next  morning  a  motor-car  picks  you  up  in 
the  West  End  and  takes  you  out  to  Croydon  Aerodrome,  and, 
after  brief  Customs  formalities,  you  are  in  the  air. 

Here  one  should  interpolate  a  reference  to  the  growing  comfort 
of  the  passenger  aeroplanes  with  which  these  Continental  ser¬ 
vices  are  being  conducted.  At  first,  with  some  of  the  converted 
war  machines,  though  praiseworthy  ingenuity  was  shown  in 
fitting  them  to  peace  uses,  the  traveller  felt  that  the  affair  was 
rather  primitive.  The  space  that  could  be  provided  for  passen- 
g«ra— in  a  hull  never  intended  for  them — was,  as  a  rule,  very 
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limited.  They  sat  close  together  with  an  embarrassing  lack  ol 
leg-room.  That  stage,  however,  is  already  becoming  one  of  the 
past.  Specially-designed  passenger  aeroplanes  have  been  put! 
lately  on  the  Continental  airways,  and  they  are  proving  remark 
ably  comfortable.  One  new  type,  flying  now  on  the  daily  service 
between  London  and  Paris,  carries  a  pilot  and  eight  passengere 
The  latter  are  accommodated  in  armchair  seats,  luxuriously 
padded.  The  saloon  they  occupy  is  totally  enclosed  and  quite 
draught-proof,  and  there  are  wide  side-windows  from  which  they 
can  obtain  a  full  view  of  the  land  or  seascape  below.  A  new 
refinement,  which  is  very  much  appreciated,  is  the  introduction 
of  a  sound-deadening  partition  between  engine  and  saloon,  which 
reduces  the  noise,  even  when  this  fast  machine  is  rushing  through 
the  air  at  more  than  two  miles  a  minute,  to  just  about  what 
one  is  accustomed  to  in  a  tube  train.  Conversation  becomes 
easily  possible  between  passengers  sitting  near  each  other. 

Your  air  journey  from  Croydon  to  Le  Bourget,  the  air-port  of 
Paris,  takes  only  about  two  hours,  and  you  look  down  non¬ 
chalantly  on  the  Channel  from  a  height  of  several  thousand  feet. 
Its  terrors  are  gone. 

You  alight  at  the  Paris  air-port,  and  a  motor-car  takes  yom 
promptly  into  the  city.  You  have  one  vehicle  for  the  whole  air 
journey,  and  one  ticket  only  instead  of  a  bookfull.  Your  fare 
by  air,  including  motor-car  transjxirt  at  both  ends,  is  now  only 
ten  guineas,  as  compared  with  £3  ISs.  8d.  for  a  first-class  rail 
and  boat  trip  w'hich,  when  the  incidental  expenses  of  such  a 
long  journey  are  remembered,  is  not  reckoned  to  leave  one  much, 
if  any,  change  out  of  £5.  What  it  may  be  said  to  work  out  to 
is  this.  By  travelling  by  air  the  business  man  now  saves  about 
six  hours  at  an  actual  extra  out-of-pocket  cost,  all  things  being 
considered,  of  not  much  more  than  for  each  of  these  saved 
hours.  And  most  business  men,  one  would  imagine,  when  they 
are  on  international  affairs,  w'ould  place  the  value  of  a  clear  hour 
in  hand  at  something  very  much  higher  than  this.  Express 
travel  by  air  is  not,  in  fact,  the  extravagance  that  some  people 
seem  still  to  believe.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  sound  business 
investment.  Already,  in  fact,  w'ith  aerial  transport  still  in  its 
infancy,  you  obtain  carriage  for  more  than  200  miles  by  air  at 
the  extreme  speed  of  100  miles  an  hour,  and  transport  for  more 
than  twenty  miles  by  car  betw^een  aerodromes  and  cities,  for  a 
total  cost  which  works  out  at  only  lOJd.  a  mile.  And  this  next 
summer  w’e  are  promised  a  London-Paris  air  fare  of  seven  guineas, 
which  will  mean  a  rate  of  only  about  7Jd.  a  mile. 

If  figures  such  as  these  can  be  quoted  at  this  early  stage  (  i 
flying,  when  the  services  are  so  few  and  the  volume  of  traffic » 
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trifling,  it  only  shows  what  should  be  possible  in  the  future — 
and  in  the  not-far-distant  future — to  plaee  this  new  mode  of  travel 
within  the  reach  practically  of  all.  Certainly  it  may  be  said 
that  when  traffic  has  grow  n,  and  improved  passenger  machines  are 
in  regular  service,  w'e  shall  be  in  sight  of  a  five-guinea  single 
air-fare  to  Paris,  which,  judged  simply  on  the  factor  of  the  hours 
saved,  should  prove  a  boon  indeed  to  all  who  value  time. 

V. 

Those  of  us  in  this  great  movement  who  are  inclined  to  be 
thoughtful,  those  of  us  who  pause  sometimes  to  ask  ourselves 
where  it  is  these  highw’ays  of  the  air  are  bearing  us,  are  dazzled 
mentally  by  the  prospect.  It  is  not  so  much  a  new  era  as  a 
new  world  w  hich  we  are  about  to  enter.  The  ocean  of  the  air 
is  boundless.  Every  city,  whether  on  the  coast  or  inland,  is  a 
port  of  call  upon  it.  Geographical  barriers,  as  we  understand 
them  when  earth-bound,  simply  cease  to  exist.  All  the  nations 
of  the  world,  as  flying  at  100  miles  an  hour  is  organised  and 
perfected,  will  become  next-door  neighbours. 

It  was  Air-Commodore  Maitland  who  reminded  us  in  a  lecture 
not  long  ago  that  we  should  no  longer  reckon  a  journey  by  the 
question  of  mere  distance.  The  new  and  truer  factor  is  that  of 
time.  The  question  is  no  longer  the  number  of  miles — hundreds 
or  thousands  as  the  case  may  be — which  divide  two  cities  or 
countries  from  each  other.  The  real  concern  of  the  up-to-date 
traveller  when  he  is  in  haste — and  who  is  not  nowadays  when 
on  a  journey? — is  in  how  many  hours  he  can  reach  his  destina¬ 
tion  when  he  travels,  not  by  the  slow  vehicles  of  earth  or  sea,  but 
by  the  100-miles-an-hour  air  express. 

We  are  approaching  the  day  when  we  shall  be  able  to  dine 
in  New  York  one  evening  and  in  London  the  next ;  when  no 
cOTner  of  our  great  and  splendid  world,  however  remote,  is  more 
than  about  a  week’s  journey  from  London  by  air.  It  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  influence  on  our  lives  and  habits  which  will  result 
from  an  ability  to  spend  a  week-end  in  America  just  as  readily  as 
to-day  we  go  over  for  a  week-end  to  France.  One  sometimes 
bears  the  man  who  is  condemned  to  a  life  amidst  bricks  and 
mortar  yearn  for  just  a  glimpse  of  some  of  those  beautiful  spots, 
far  distant,  such  as  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific.  Well,  these 
he  will  actually  be  able  to  visit  in  future,  by  high-speed  airway, 
even  in  the  few  weeks  of  annual  holiday  which  may  J:>e  all  he 
permits  himself. 

It  is  prospects  such  as  these  which  make  one  sit  and  think. 
I  was  privileged  only  the  other  day  to  talk  of  some  of  the  wider 
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aspects  of  flying  with  a  very  distinguished  man.  "I  believe” 
said  he  thoughtfully,  “that  this  power  of  aerial  navigation  hii 
been  given  to  us  as  a  great  and  final  test.  If  we  turn  it  again 
to  w’orks  of  destruction  we  shall  perish  miserably,  and  a  new  race 
inhabit  the  world.  But  if  we  use  it  wisely,  if  we  send  good 
fellowship  instead  of  misunderstanding  along  the  aerial  ways 
then  we  and  future  generations  shall  enter  on  a  great  age  of 
progress  and  content.”  Certainly  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  this  problem  of  the  development  of  aerial  navigation  is  one 
of  the  greatest  now  before  the  world. 

Already,  knocking  so  to  say  upon  the  door  of  the  future,  there 
are  airway  experts  who  say  quite  seriously  that  we  shall  soon 
find  it  essential,  as  a  matter  of  daily  intercourse,  to  cease  talking 
a  number  of  different  languages.  And  even  now  they  can  give 
chapter  and  verse  for  their  argument.  To-day,  they  declare, 
even  with  the  small  amount  of  regular  flying  which  is  being  done 
in  Europe,  the  disadvantage  is  becoming  apparent  of  a  diversitv 
of  tongues.  Pilots  when  on  Continental  journeys  are  beginning 
to  talk  while  in  flight,  by  means  of  the  wireless  telephone,  with 
a  chain  of  ground  stations ;  and  it  is  confusing  to  the  airman 
who  only  speaks  one  language  well  if  some  operator  answers  his 
call  in  a  tongue  which  he  may  understand  imperfectly.  The 
proposal  is  already  made,  therefore,  that  some  universal  language, 
such  as  Esperanto,  should  be  adopted  on  international  airways 
as  a  form  of  convenient  travel  language ;  and  it  is  |>erfectly  clear 
that  the  need  for  some  such  common  “air  talk”  will  grow 
increasingly  apparent.  This  lends  colour  to  the  argument— 
though  many  will  combat  it — that  100-miles-an-hour  airways, 
w'hen  they  extend  throughout  the  world,  will  sound  a  gradual 
death-knell  to  nationalism  as  we  know  it  now  .  Our  world,  as 
air  experts  of  imagination  see  it,  wdll,  in  fact,  in  course  of  time, 
cease  to  be  divided  into  various  nations.  This  great  air  age  as 
it  develops,  altering  so  inevitably  all  our  notions  of  distance  and 
of  time,  wdll,  it  is  argued,  become  the  age  of  brotherhood  in  the 
sense  that  we  shall  all  talk  the  same  language,  travel  with  a 
speed  and  ease  almost  incredible  to-day,  and  look  on  questions 
which  arise,  not  from  an  individual  or  national  standiwint,  but 
from  a  larger,  wider  point  of  view.  We  shall  grow',  say  these 
ardent  thinkers,  to  realise  that  we  do  not  belong  to  any  one  city, 
or  country,  or  continent,  but  that  we  are  merely  citizens  of  the 
world. 

Harry  Harter 

{Technical  Secretary  of  the  Citil 
_  .  Aerial  Transport  Committee). 
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Thk  wind  has  fall’n  asleep;  the  bough  that  tossed 
Is  quiet,  the  warm  sun’s  gone,  the  wide  light 
Sinks  and  is  almost  lost ; 

Yet  the  April  day  glows  on  within  my  mind 
Happy  as  the  white  buds  in  the  blue  air, — 

A  thousand  buds  that  shone  on  waves  of  wind. 

Now  evening  leads  me  wooingly  apart. 

The  young  wocxl  draws  me  down  these  shelving  ways 
l)eei)er,  as  if  it  drew  me  to  its  heart. 

What  stills  my  spirit?  What  aw^aits  me  here? 

So  motionless  the  budded  hazels  spring, 

So  shadowy,  and  so  near ! 

My  feet  make  not  a  sound  upon  the  moss, — 

Greenest  gloom,  scented  with  cold  primroses. 

A  ripple,  shy  as  almost  to  be  mute, 

Secretly  wanders  among  further  trees; 

Else  the  clear  evening  brims  with  loneliness, 

With  stillness  luminous  and  absolute. 

The  pause  between  sun-setting  and  moon-rise 
Exhales  a  strangeness.  It  melts  out  in  dream 
The  experience  of  the  w’ise. 

This  purity  of  sharpened  sweet  spring  smells 
Comes  like  a  memory  lost  since  I  w’as  born. 

My  own  heart  changes  into  mystery. 

There  is  some  presence  nears  through  all  these  spells 
Out  of  the  darkened  bosom  of  the  earth  : 

Not  I  the  leaf,  but  the  leaf  touches  me. 

Who  seeks  me?  What  shy  lover,  whose  approach 
Makes  spiritual  the  white  flower  on  the  thorn ; 

Who  seems  to  breathe  up  round  me — perfume  strange — 
June  and  its  bloom  unborn? 

Shy  as  a  virgin  passion  is  the  Spring ! 

I  could  have  Time  cease  now,  so  there  should  live 
This  blossom  in  the  stillness  of  my  heart, — 

Earth’s  earth,  yet  immaterial  as  a  sense 
Enriched  to  understand,  hope,  love,  forgive. 
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Now,  now%  if  ever,  could  the  spirit  catch, 

Beyoud  the  ear’s  range,  thrills  of  airy  sound. 

I  tremble  as  at  the  lifting  of  a  latch. 

Am  1  not  found? 

This  magical  clear  moment  in  the  dusk 
Is  like  a  crystal  dewy-brimming  bowl 
Imperilled  mion  lifting  hands.  I  dread 
The  breathing  of  the  shadow  that  shall  spill 
This  wonder,  and  with  it  my  very  soul. 

A  dead  bough  cracks  under  my  foot.  The  charm 
Breaks ;  I  am  I  now,  in  a  gloom  aware 
Of  furtive  flitting  wing,  and  hunted  eyes. 

And  furry  feet  a-scare. 

Fear,  it  is  fear  exiles  us  each  apart. 

We  are  all  bound  and  prisoned  in  our  fear. 

From  the  dark  shadow  of  our  own  selves  we  flee. 

Ah,  but  that  moment,  open-eyed,  erect, 

I  had  stept  out  of  all  fear,  I  was  free. 

How  sweet  it  was  in  youth’s  shy  giving-time 
Finding  the  sudden  friend,  whose  thoughts  ran  out 
With  yours  in  natural  chime ; 

Who  knew,  before  speech,  what  the  lips  would  tell! 

No  need  to  excuse,  to  hide  or  to  defend 

From  him  in  whom  your  dearest  thought  shone  new. 

And  not  a  fancy  stirred  for  him  in  vain. 

So  w'as  it,  as  with  a  so  perfect  friend. 

In  that  rare  moment  I  have  lost  again. 

But  lo,  a  whiteness  risen  beyond  the  hill ; 

The  moon-dawn  I  A  late  bird  sings  somewhere.  Hark 

The  long,  low,  loitering  trill  I 

Like  water-drops  it  falls  into  the  dark. 

The  earth-sw’eetness  holds  me  in  its  fragrant  mesh. 

Oh,  though  I  know  that  I  am  bound  afar. 

Yet  where  the  grass  is,  there  I  also  grew. 

Blood  knows  more  than  the  brain.  Am  I  perhaps 
Most  true  to  Earth  when  I  seem  most  untrue? 

Laurence  Binyon. 
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WAK  AMONG  SOCIALISTS  GROWS  WORLD-WIDE. 

The  war  which  Socialist  has  waged  against  Socialist  in  Russia 
and  in  Germany  will  hereafter  take  on  a  world-wide  scope.  This 
is  the  broad  aspect  of  what  the  Congress  of  Socialists,  the  Second 
International,  recently  held  at  Geneva,  has  brought  about.  In 
Russia,  Bolsheviks  and  Mensheviks,  and  in  Germany,  Majority 
Socialists  and  Spartacists,  have  fought  each  other  with  all  the 
implements  of  modern  warfare.  Whether  the  Socialists  of  the 
Second  International  will  fight  throughout  the  world  the  Com¬ 
munists  of  the  Third  with  the  same  weapons  or  with  the  more 
peaceful  ones  of  propaganda,  or  with  both,  wdll  be  for  the  future 
to  decide.  But  what  the  Second  International  has  accomplished 
in  the  last  few  days  is  that  for  the  first  time  both  sides  have 
agreed  on  clean-cut  and  irreconcilable  issues  of  war,  accepted  the 
gage  of  battle,  and  even  located  the  two  capitals  from  w'hich 
this  war  will  be  directed — the  one  in  Moscow,  the  other  in 
London.  It  is  to  be  a  struggle  to  extinction  between  Reformist 
Socialists  on  one  hand  and  the  programme  of  revolution  in  its 
stark  sense  on  the  other. 

Which  of  these  two  camps  will  be  greatly  strengthened  in  the 
immediate  future  will  depend  on  the  decision  of  a  strong  and 
growing  Centre,  which  has  developed  between  the  Right  as  the 
Second  International  and  the  Left  as  the  Third  International. 
This  consists  of  such  powerful  organisations  as  the  Independent 
Socialists  of  Germany,  the  Socialist  Parties  of  France,  United 
States,  Spain,  Poland,  Austria,  Switzerland,  the  Independent 
Labour  Party  of  England,  and  other  groups,  all  of  whom  have 
left  the  Second  International,  but  have  not  yet  affiliated  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Third.  It  is  generally  agreed,  now  that  the 
Second  has  clearly  expressed  itself  at  its  Congress  this  w’eek,  that 
the  issues  for  this  important  Centre  have  also  become  clear. 

According  to  the  figures  which  Camille  Huysmans  of  Belgium, 
Secretary  of  the  Second  International,  gave  me,  the  118  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Congress  represented  over  14,000,000  Socialists  and 
Trade  Unionists  of  sixteen  nations.  The  British  delegation, 
representing  the  Labour  Party  of  Great  Britain,  the  Trade  Union 
Congress,  and  the  Fabian  Society,  were  sent  by  about  seven 
million ;  the  German  delegation  by  about  five  million ;  the  Bel¬ 
gians  600,000 ;  the  Sw’edes  600,000 ;  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
600,000 ;  the  Dutch  250,000.  The  British  had  among  their  dele¬ 
gation  five  members  of  Parliament ;  such  Labour  chiefs  as  J.  H. 
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Thomas,  of  the  Railroad  Workers;  Gosling,  President  of  the 
British  Transport  Workers’  Federation  ;  Mary  MacArthur,  of  the 
Federation  of  Women  Workers;  Labour  Party  executives  and 
intellectuals,  such  as  Ramsay  Macdonald  and  Sidney  Webb  and 
his  wife.  Illness  kept  Arthur  Henderson  from  attending. 

Germany  sent,  among  others,  Philip  Scheidemann,  Hermann 
Mueller,  recently  Chancellor  of  Germany ;  Eduard  Bernstein 
the  noted  revisionist  of  Marxian  teaching ;  Otto  Hue,  Secretary 
of  the  Federation  of  German  Miners;  Frau  Marie  Juchacz ;  and 
Wilhelm  Biick,  Minister-President  of  Saxony.  Among  the  Bel¬ 
gians  were  Vandervelde,  Minister  of  Justice,  and  Senator  La 
Fontaine.  Sweden  sent,  among  her  delegates,  Rickard  Sandler, 
Minister  of  Finance.  Holland  had  in  her  delegation  P.  J. 
Troelstra,  Head  of  the  Dutch  Labour  Party.  Australia  sent  the 
Premier  of  Queensland,  James  Theodore.  Other  countries  repre¬ 
sented  were  France,  by  a  handful  of  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  but  expelled  from  the  Socialist  Party  of  France; 
Italy,  whose  official  Socialist  Party  has  not  only  left  the  Second 
International,  but  definitely  allied  itself  to  the  Third ;  Russia, 
represented  by  Social  Revolutionists ;  Denmark ;  Switzerland, 
Poland,  whose  delegates  announced  in  the  course  of  the  Congress 
that  their  party  no  longer  cared  to  participate  in  the  actions  of 
the  Second;  New  Zealand,  wdiose  delegate,  Mr.  Nash,  also 
announced  that  his  participation  was  only  for  informative  pur¬ 
poses  ;  and  the  three  new  Russian  Republics — Lithuania ,  Georgia 
and  Azerbaidjan,  the  last  with  its  seat  at  Baku. 

The  first  concern  of  the  Congress  was  to  ensure  harmony  within 
the  Second  International  itself.  This  was  threatened  by  the 
attitude  of  the  French  delegates,  who  insisted  that  the  question 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  Great  War  be  thoroughly  thrashed 
out  and  established.  So  fearful  were  many  of  the  delegates  that 
this  would  reopen  war  within  the  Congress  itself  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Credentials  brought  in  a  report  recommending  that 
French  delegates  be  barred  from  participation  on  the  ground  that 
they  did  not  represent  the  official  party  of  France,  But  the  action 
of  the  German  delegation  sprang  an  agreeable  surprise  by  father¬ 
ing  a  resolution  on  the  responsibility  of  the  war,  which  put  most 
of  the  blame  on  Germany,  and  with  that  brought  about  a  harmony 
throughout  the  entire  proceedings  which  amounted  to  unanimity 
except  for  the  attitude  of  an  incipient  Left  wing  of  a  few  British 
delegates. 

The  resolution  on  the  responsibility  for  the  war,  which  was 
passed  unanimously,  read  in  part : — 

"  Considering  that  the  German  Social  Democratic  Party  in  iU 
memorandum  declares  that  the  German  revolution  (to  the  great  misforiust 
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(^the  whole  world,  and  especially  to  the  German  people)  has  happened  five 
Tfirs  too  late; 

“  Considering,  further,  that  the  Social  Democratic  Party  regrets  that  it 
did  not,  before  the  war,  carry  on  the  fight  against  militarism  and  imperialism 
with  sufficient  success ;  and  that  it  acknowledges — 

•'  1.  That  the  Germany  of  Bismarck  has,  as  Marx  and  Engels  have  already 
icknowledged,  gravely  endangered  the  peace  of  the  world  in  forcibly 
innexing  Alsace-Lorraine  in  1871  : 

•'  2.  That  Imperial  Germany  committed  a  new  crime  against  the  rights  of 
pec^le  by  violating  in  1914  the  neutrality  and  independence  of  Belgium; 

"  3.  That  Republican  Germany  herself  acknowledges  her  obligation  to 
those  reparations  which  arc  the  consequences  of  the  aggressions  made  by 
Imperial  Germany  after  her  refusal  of  an  arbitration  which  was  still  possible 
on  the  eve  of  the  conflict, 

"  The  Conference  takes  notice  of  these  declarations,  and  renews  the 
declaration  of  the  Allied  Socialists  in  1916  that  the  capitalist  method  of  rule 
by  the  stimulation  of  interests  and  greeds  is  one  of  the  most  profound  causes 
of  the  war,  but  declares  that  in  the  terms  of  the  German  memorandum  itself, 
'the  immediate  cause  was — if  not  exclusively,  at  least  principally — the  want 
of  presence  of  mind,  aggravated  by  the  unscrupulousness  of  the  German  and 
the  Austrian  Governments,  now’  overthrown,’ 

“The  Conference  gives  over  to  the  execration  of  the  peoples  the  authors 
of  the  abominable  slaughter  which  has  stained  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  with  blood;  and  consecrates  itself  to  the  reconstniction  of  the  world 
. .  .  in  the  spirit  and  the  service  of  the  International.” 

The  hand-clapping  which  greeted  the  unanimous  passing  of 
this  resolution  was  the  most  enthusiastic  manifestation  the  Con¬ 
gress  showed  at  any  of  its  sessions. 

Unity  within  the  Congress  having  been  thus  secured,  the  next 
problem  was  how  to  secure  unity  with  those  outside  of  the  Second 
International.  This  the  Congress  frankly  shifted  from  itself  as 
a  whole  and  gave  it  over  to  the  British  Labour  Party.  In  a  very 
real  sense  for  once  a  part  was  greater  than  the  whole.  The 
seven  million  members  of  the  British  Labour  Party,  with  their 
strong  organisation  so  near  to  power  in  Great  Britain,  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Congress  as  more  likely  to  be  listened  to 
by  recalcitrant  Socialist  groups  than  the  Second  International 
itself  with  its  constantly  lessening  ranks.  To  help  achieve  this 
union  it  was  voted  to  make  London  the  capital  of  the  Second 
International,  to  transfer  there  the  secretariat  from  Brussels,  and 
to  permit  two  out  of  the  three  of  the  secretariat  to  be  British. 
Whether  the  British  Labour  Party  will  accept  the  task  has  not 
yet  been  officially  decided.  Arthur  Henderson,  from  a  sick  bed, 
wrote  against  such  a  change  at  the  present  time ;  but  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  British  delegation  indicated  that  the  Labour  Party 
will  not  refuse  the  responsibility. 

Having  handed  over  the  formidable  task  to  the  British  of  bring¬ 
ing  back  the  Centre  and  Left  elements  into  the  Second,  the  Con¬ 
gress  then  proceeded  to  make  that  task  all  the  heavier  by  shifting 
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decidedly  to  the  Right.  Against  its  old  and  standing  enemy 
Capitalism,  the  Congress  levelled  scarcely  a  resolution.  Indeed 
toward  some  of  its  works — the  League  of  Nations,  feeding  of  stan- 
ing  Central  Europe,  and  even  toward  some  purely  capitalist  enter- 
prises — they  even  voted  temporary  support ;  whereas,  toward  its 
new  foe  the  Bolsheviks  of  the  Third  International,  practicallv 
every  speech  made  and  resolution  passed  was  a  challenge  to  war. 
The  attitude  of  the  Congress  toward  the  League  of  Nations,  for 
instance,  was  far  friendlier  than  that  of  the  Republican  Partv  in 
the  United  States. 

“The  Treaty  of  Versailles,”  reads  the  resolution  the  Congress 
adopted,  “has  created  a  League  of  Nations  which  the  working 
classes,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  cannot  regard  with  hostility  or 
w’ith  indifference.”  True,  it  finds  the  charter  of  the  Tjoague  of 
Nations  not  sufliciently  inclusive,  as  yet  feeble  to  accomplish  its 
purpose  of  averting  war,  and  suggests  improvements  in  the  way 
of  further  democratisation  and  the  inclusion  of  hitherto  un¬ 
attached  nations.  But  the  resolution  does  “invite  the  Socialist 
parties  of  the  different  nations  to  bend  their  efforts  toward 
securing  representation  wdthin  the  organisations  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  in  such  a  way  and  to  such  an  end  that  they  will  be 
able  to  transform  its  inner  constitution  and  enlarge  its  scope 
sufficiently  to  guarantee  the  security  and  harmony  of  all  nations 
that  are  interested  in  maintaining  peace.” 

The  one  wholly  condemnatory  resolution  adopted  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  against  Capitalism  and  its  works  might  have  been  drawn  up 
by  any  Liberal  or  Progressive  party  in  the  world.  It  declared 
that  “the  war,  which  brought  Europe  to  economic  ruin  has  been 
terminated  by  a  peace  which  has  left  the  world  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty  and  chaos;  that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the 
treaties  that  followed  it  by  their  one-sidedness  are  preventing  the 
establishment  of  a  stable  and  definitive  peace  and  the  reorganisa¬ 
tion  of  the  jxilitical  and  economic  life  of  the  various  peoples.”  It 
inveighs  against  the  spirit  of  imperialism  and  militarism.  The 
Treaty  of  Versailles  has  roused  “protests  from  the  vanquished 
nations  and  filled  the  hearts  of  the  victorious  nations  with 
anxiety,  which  is  being  exploited  by  the  governing  imperialistic 
classes  to  maintain  and  reinforce  a  militarism  wdiich  absorbs 
millions  of  money.”  It  protests  against  the  misdeeds  committed 
by  armies  in  occupied  territories. 

But  there  was  no  lack  of  incisiveness  when  the  attack  on  the 
Third  International  and  the  Bolsheviks  began.  Secretary  Huys- 
mans  opened  by  saying  :  “So  long  as  the  Bolsheviks  were  still 
insecure  against  intervention  by  other  nations  and  against  counter¬ 
revolution,  we  could  not  abuse  them,  for  fear  that  our  attack 
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[flight  be  uaed  by  Eussia’s  enemies.  But  now  that  it  is  the 
Bolsheviks  who  are  the  aggressors,  Me  can  begin  our  offensive 
jgainst  them.  Between  us  and  them  there  is  war.”  Vandervelde 
followed  in  a  similar  vein.  ‘‘We  hereby  declare  ourselves  the 
enemies  of  all  who  stand  for  a  programme  of  violence,”  he  said. 
“We  declare  ourselves  the  enemies  of  all  w'ho  stand  for  dictator¬ 
ship.  We  declare  ourselves  the  enemies  of  all  who  dissolve  a 
Constituent  Assembly,  as  the  Bolsheviks  did  in  Eussia,  and  who 
sabstitute  for  it  the  rule  of  absolutism  under  a  single  party,  which 
IS  not  even  the  largest  party.”  Scheidemann  declared:  ‘‘We 
must  not  fail  to  condemn  the  spread  of  the  Bolshevik  virus.  We 
Social  Democrats  in  Germany  have  fought  for  twenty  years 
Jgainst  the  autocracy  of  Prussianism.  We  detested  it  as  you, 
IVenchmen,  detested  the  Bourbon,  ‘L’Etat,  e’est  moi !  ”  And 
now  we  must  together  fight  the  autocracy  of  the  handful  of  men 
\rlH)  declare  :  ‘  We  are  the  proletariat !  Up  with  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat !  ’  ”  Members  of  the  British  Labour  Party 
delegation  to  Eussia  contributed  what  they  observed  on  their  trip 
there  and  took  sides  against  the  Bolsheviks. 

The  only  opposition  to  these  attacks  was  voiced  by  Neil  Mac- 
Lean,  Lalx)ur  Member  of  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  ‘‘Eussia 
is  at  least  a  successful  revolution  of  the  workers  against  the 
exploiting  class  of  ^Capitalism,”  he  said.  ‘‘And  let  me  tell  you 
that  the  workers  of  the  world  are  not  unaware  of  that  fact.  When 
the  name  of  Soviet  Eussia  is  mentioned  to  great  masses  of 
jfsembled  British  working  men,  you  should  hear  the  cheering! 
It  is  the  same  thing  in  other  countries.  What  Government  dares 
send  an  army  or  even  great  shipments  of  arms  against  Soviet 
Russia?  Vandervelde  and  Scheidemann  talk  as  though  blood¬ 
shed  is  all  there  is  to  the  Eussia n  E evolution.  E evolution  is  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  the  people  were,  in  their  desire  for  once 
to  be  ruled  by  themselves  and  not  by  a  parasite  class.  They 
went  about  to  realise  their  desires.  If  bloodshed  resulted,  it  was 
because  the  parasite  class  of  Eussia  resisted  this  just  desire,  and 
called  to  their  natural  allies,  the  governing  and  parasite  classes 
of  other  nations,  to  help  them.  Does  any  fair-minded  man  or 
woman  expect  that  the  great  Eussian  people  w’ould  weakly 
surrender  to  counter-revolution,  intervention,  and  White  Terror? 
Bloodshed  is  regrettable ;  very.  But  just  as  passionately  the 
Russian  people  have  given  themselves  over  to  the  upbuilding  of 
peace,  to  education — it  is  now  a  felony  to  be  illiterate  in  Eussia. 
And  we,  a  Socialist  Congress,  should  give  Soviet  Eussia  our 
sympathies,  not  our  execration.” 

With  MacLean  agreed  ten  others  of  the  British  delegation. 
On  resolution  after  resolution,  where  Bolshevism  w’as  the  issue, 
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these  ten  stood  together  as  the  left  wing  of  the  Congress,  and  ^ 
went  down  to  defeat. 

How  clearly  defined  now  is  the  issue  between  the  Second  and  } 
the  Third  Internationals  can  be  seen  by  comparing  passages  of  ' 
the  latest  official  utterance  of  the  latter  with  the  resolutions  I 
passed  this  week  by  the  Second.  The  Independent  Labour  Party  | 
of  England  addressed  an  inquiry  to  the  International  at  Moscow  * 
intended  to  guide  them  in  the  question  as  to  which  of  the  two  ^ 
Internationals  it  would  adhere.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  i 
Communist  International  sent  back  a  reply,  which  the  British  ^ 
delegation  distributed  at  the  Congress.  | 

“Proletarian  revolution  is  compelled  to  act  swiftly  and  reso¬ 
lutely,”  says  this  reply  in  part.  “Workers  should  prepare  not  ; 
for  an  easy  Parliamentary  victory,  but  for  victory  by  a  heavy 
civil  war.  .  .  .  When  the  point  in  question  is  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat,  the  formal  way  in  which  the  proletariat  will 
acquire  }X)wer  is  of  no  imiK)rtance ;  what  does  count  is  the  fact 
that  the  working  class  can  neither  protect  nor  maintain  this  ! 
power  unless  the  capitalist  class  is  disarmed,  and  unless  it  is 
deprived  of  its  political  rights  until  the  time  arrives  when  it  can 
be  included  in  the  ranks  of  the  labouring  people  :  unless  the  source 
of  all  the  forces  and  wealth  of  the  country  be  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  the  working  class,  whose  power  must  be  protected  s 
at  all  costs.  ...”  j 

To  this  the  Second  replied  with  its  resolutions  on  Socialisation  | 
and  on  the  iwlitical  system  of  Socialism.  Wibaut,  a  magistrate  i 
of  Amsterdam,  a  grizzled  veteran  rugged  of  face  and  figure,  pre- 
-sented  the  resolution  on  socialisation.  “We  do  not  believe  that  \ 
Socialisation  and  Socialism  can  be  put  into  operation  over  the 
week-end,  from  Saturday  to  Monday.  We  do  not  want  to 
demolish  the  old  system  before  replacing  it  with  another.  We,  ; 
of  the  Second  International,  regard  Capitalism  as  a  factory— a 
poor  one,  but  nevertheless  a  factory.  We  w’ant  to  replace  it  by 
a  better  one  and  not  by  nothing  at  all.”  j 

The  resolution,  which  was  adopted  practically  unanimously  i 
after  some  discussion ,  which  dealt  more  with  the  Bolsheviks  than 
with  the  provisions  of  the  report,  reads  in  part  : 

“  Socialisation  [under  Socialism]  will  proceed,  step  by  step,  from  ow  j 
industry  to  another,  according  as  circumstance«  in  each  country  permit  ' 
Objectionable  as  private  profit-making  is  to  Socialists,  they  will  refrain  from  | 
destroying  it  in  any  industry  until  they  are  in  a  position  to  replace  it  by  t  ,1 
more  efficient  form  of  organisation.  Such  a  gradual  process  of  Rocialissticn  | 
excludes  expropriation  of  private  ownership  in  land  and  capital  without  | 
compensation  as  a  general  rule,  not  only  because  it  would  be  inequitable  j 
to  cause  suffering  to  selected  individuals,  but  also  because  a  process  of  | 
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(onfiscation  would  disturb  capitalist  enterprise  in  industries  in  which 
Socialisation  was  not  immediately  practicable.  ...” 

Aimed  directly  at  the  Syndicalist  idea  of  the  control  of  each 
industry  by  the  workers  themselves,  the  resolution  on  Socialisation 
further  declares 

“A  principle  of  the  groatost  importance  in  Socialisation  is  that  Lho  control 
must  be  separated  from  administration.  The  control  must  hr  exercised  by 
the  popularly-elected  national  assembly.” 

The  resolution  on  the  |X)litical  system  replies  directly  to  the 
programme  of  the  Third  International.  “Socialism  will  not  base 
its  political  organisation  upon  dictatorship,”  it  says  : — 

“  It  cannot  seek  to  suppress  democracy.  Its  historical  mission,  on  the 
contrary,  is  to  carry  democracy  to  completion.  .  .  .  Sr>cialist6  will  not  allow 
hetious  minorities,  taking  advantage  of  their  privileged  positions,  to  bring 
to  naught  popular  liberty. 

“  The  franchise  for  a  Socialist  Parliament  must  be  universal,  applying 
irith  absolute  equality  to  both  sexes,  without  exclusions  on  grounds  of  race, 
religion,  occupation,  or  political  opinions.  The  supreme  function  of 
Parliament  is  to  represent  all  the  popular  aspirations  and  desires  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  community  as  a  w’hole.” 

The  utmost  that  this  resolution  concedes  to  organised  labour 
as  demanding  a  direct  share  in  government  is  : — 

"  The  organisations  in  which  those  engaged  in  the  various  industries  and 
rerrices  will  group  themselves,  whether  trade  unions  or  professional  associa¬ 
tions,  may  be  made  tlio  basis  of  a  further  organ  of  social  and  economic  life. 
Alongside  Parliament  it  may  be  desirable  that  there  should  bo  a  National 
Industrial  Council,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  various  organisations 
of  trades  and  professions  into  which  the  persons  belonging  to  each  occupation 
may  voluntarily  group  themselves.  Such  a  National  Industrial  Council 
would  be  free  to  discuss  and  criticise,  to  investigate  and  to  suggest  to 
Parliament  any  reports  on  which  it  may  decide.  Parliament  may  from  time 
to  time  delegate  to  the  National  Industrial  Council  the  drafting  of  measures 
ipplicable  to  industry  as  a  whole,  or  of  the  regulation  to  be  made  under  the 
luthority  of  a  etatute.” 

Compare  with  this  the  statement  of  the  Communists  to  the 
British  workers  ; — 

"  The  territorial  principle  represents  election  by  the  population  of  the 
dirtricts.  This  was  the  most  suitable  method  of  election  for  the  bourgeoisie; 
lor  if  tbe  Parliament  as  a  whole  was  to  create  an  impression  that  it  repre- 
rented  the  entire  nation,  then  the  elections  had  to  be  conducted  on  the 
territorial  principle,  without  distinction  or  classes.  But  the  Labour  Parlia- 
npnt,  the  Ijabour  Municipalities  have  no  intention  whatever  of  creating 
lilse impressions  .  ,  .  therefore,  election  by  the  various  branches  of  industry, 
'lictories,  shops,  and  organised  employees,, professional  classes  and  agricultural 
workers,  working  on  a  collective  basis,  is  the  principle  of  elections  most 
witable  to  labour  democracy." 

So  much  for  the  clash  in  principles  between  the  two  Inter- 
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nationals.  In  the  very  hall  where  the  Second  met  the  Socialists 
of  Geneva  posted  up  a  placard  which  denounced  the  gathering 
as  a  “rendezvous  of  the  principal  saboteurs  of  the  proletarian 
movement.”  At  one  of  the  'sessions  they  filled  the  galleries  and 
brought  proceedings  to  a  halt  with  execrations  of  “Traitors! 
Scheidemanns !  ”  But  in  the  hearts  of  those  abused,  which 
means  practically  every  Socialist  of  prominence  in  the  Second 
there  is  a  smouldering  anger  against  these  former  comrades. 

The  Congress  of  the  Second  International  opened,  held  its 
sessions,  and  dribbled  out  without  a  song  or  a  cheer.  From  s 
Socialist  gathering  this  is  significant.  An  International  Congress 
of  Miners  in  progress  at  the  same  time  a  few  streets  away  sang, 
cheered,  shook  hands  in  a  great  ring  and  held  festivities.  But 
at  the  sessions  of  the  Second  spirit  was  at  a  low  ebb.  Speaker 
after  speaker,  in  attacking  this  or  that  resolution,  said  its  passage 
would  “drive  the  last  nail  into  the  coffin  of  the  Second  Inter¬ 
national.”  Eomain  Bolland,  sitting  above  the  conflict  in  the 
gallery,  spoke  of  it  as  “the  funeral  congress  of  the  moribund 
Second  International.  Bequiescat !  ” 

He  may  have  referred  to  the  spirit  he  sensed.  Or  he  may 
have  had  in  mind  that  from  that  Congress  were  absent  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  Soviet  Russia,  the  Socialist  Parties  of  France, 
the  United  States,  Austria,  Italy,  and  other  countries;  that  other 
groups,  still  represented  at  the  Congress,  had  expressed  their 
intention  of  withdrawing ;  that  all  these  groups  were  making 
overtures  to  the  Third  International ;  that  in  the  last  elections 
in  Germany  the  Independents  took  away  strength  from  the 
Majority  Socialists;  that  in  England,  the  future  citadel  of  the 
Second,  the  Independent  Labour  Party,  an- influential  section  ol 
the  Labour  Party,  had  withdrawn  from  the  Second,  and  is  appar¬ 
ently  on  its  w’ay  to  the  Third,  and  that  a  British  Communist 
Party  has  just  been  formed  in  obedience  to  the  recommendation 
from  Moscow.  These  and  other  events  in  the  world  of  Socialism 
augur  badly  for  the  Second,  if  its  hope  lies  wdth  already  converted 
Socialists. 

But  even  a  casual  survey  of  the  resolutions  just  adopted  by 
the  Congress  makes  one  believe  that  the  Second  is  addressing 
itself  not  so  much  to  their  former  comrades  as  to  those  elements 
who  have  hitherto  been  timid  of  Socialism.  If  from  the  masses 
of  the  reformist-minded  middle  classes  and  the  more  conservative 
labour  unions  it  can  win  approval  for  its  programme  of  pacific 
evolution,  the  Second  has  a  chance  for  existence. 

Joseph  Gollomb. 
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KiNCT  Hamsun  is  now  sixty.  For  years  past  he  has  been  regarded 
as  the  greatest  of*living  Norwegian  writers,  but  he  is  still  little 
known  in  England.  One  or  two  attempts  have  been  made  pre¬ 
viously  to  introduce  Hamsun’s  work  into  this  country,  but  it  was 
not  until  this  year,  with  the  publication  of  Growth  of  the  Soil, 
that  he  achieved  any  real  success,  or  became  at  all  generally 
known,  among  English  readers. 

Growth  of  the  Soil  (^Markens  Grode)  is  Hamsun’s  latest  work. 
Its  reception  here  was,  one  of  immediate  and  unstinted  apprecia¬ 
tion,  such  as  is  rarely  accorded  to  a  translated  work  by  an  alien 
author  practically  unknown  even  to  the  critics.  A  noticeable 
feature  was  the  frankness  with  which  Experienced  bookmen  laid 
aside  stoc-k  phrases,  and  dealt  with  this  book  as  in  response  to 
a  strong  jversonal  appeal.  To  the  reviewer,  aged  with  much 
knowledge,  hardened  by  much  handling  of  mediocrity,  it  is  a  relief 
to  meet  with  a  book  that  can  and  must  be  dealt  with  so. 

Those  readers  are,  perhaps,  most  fortunate  who  come  upon 
such  a  book  as  this  without  foretaste  or  preparation.  To  the 
mind  under  spell  of  an  aesthetic  or  emotional  appeal,  the  steps 
that  went  to  make  it,  the  stages  whereby  the  author  passed,  are 
as  irrelevant  as  the  logarithms  that  went  to  build  an  aeroplane. 
Yet  it  is  only  by  knowledge  of  such  steps  that  the  achievement 
can  be  fully  understood. 

Growth  of  the  Soil  is  very  far  indeed  from  Hamsun’s  earliest, 
beginnings  :  far  even  from  the  books  of  his  early  middle  periocl, 
which  made  his  name.  It  is  the  life  story  of  a  man  in  the  wilds, 
the  genesis  and  gradual  development  of  a  homestead,  the  unit 
of  humanity,  in  the  untilled,  uncleared  tracts  that  still  remain 
in  the  Norwegian  Highlands.  It  is  an  epic  of  earth  ;  the  history 
of  a  microcosm.  Its  dominant  note  is  one  of  patient  strength 
and  simplicity ;  the  mainstay  of  its  working  is  the  tacit,  stern, 
yet  loving  alliance  betw’een  Nature  and  the  Man  w’ho  faces  her 
himself,  trusting  to  himself  and  her  for  the  physical  means  of 
life,  and  the  spiritual  contentment  wdth  life  w'hich  she  must  grant 
if  he  be  worthy.  Modern  man  faces  Nature  only  by  proxy,  or 
as  proxy,  through  others  or  for  others,  and  the  intimacy  is  lost. 
In  the  wilds  the  contact  is  direct  and  immediate ;  it  is  the  foot¬ 
hold  upon  earth,  the  touch  of  the  soil  itself,  that  gives  strength. 

The  story  is  epic  in  its  magnitude,  in  its  calm,  steady  progress 
and  unhurrying  rhythm,  in  its  vast  and  intimate  humanity.  The 

(1)  Knut  Hamsun  has  just  been  awarded  the  N6l)el  Prize. — (Ed.  F.R.) 
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author  looks  uix>n  liis  characters  with  a  great,  all-tolerant  svm  ! 
pathy,  aloof  yet  kindly,  as  a  god.  A  more  objective  work  o(  j 
fiction  it  would  be  hard  to  find — certainly  in  what  used  to  be  * 
called  “the  neurasthenic  North.”  j 

And  this  from  the  pen  of  the  man  who  wro^e  Siift,  Myftener  * 
and  Pan.  '  ! 

Hamsun’s  early  work  was  subjective  in  the  extreme ;  so  much  ‘ 
so,  indeed,  as  almost  to  lie  outside  the  limits  of  {esthetic  com-  ! 
position.  As  a  boy  he  wrote  verse  under  difficulties — he  was  ; 
born  in  Gudbrandsdalen,  but  came  as  a  child  to  Bodo  in  Lofoten 
and  worked  with  a  shoemaker  there  for  some  years,  saving  up 
money  for  the  publication  of  his  juvenile  efforts.  He  had  little 
education  to  speak  of,  and  after  a  period  of  varying  casual  occu¬ 
pations,  mostly  of  the  humblest  sort,  he  came  to  Christiania  with 
the  object  of  studying  there,  but  failed  to  make  hi.s  way.  Twice 
he  essayed  his  fortune  in  America,  but  without  success.  For 
three  years  he  worked  as  a  fisherman  on  the  Newfoundland 
Banks. 

His  Nordland  origin  is  in  itself  significant ;  it  means  an  environ-  ■ 
ment  of  month-long  nights  and  concentrated  summers,  in  which  I 
all  feelings  are  intensified,  and  love  and  dread  and  gratitude  and  ' 
longing  are  nearer  and  deeper  than  in  milder  and  more  temperate  , 
regions,  where  elemental  op)X)sites  are,  as  it  were,  reciprocally  i 
diluted. 

In  1890,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  Hamsun  attracted  attention  by 
the  publication  of  Suit  (Hunger).  Suit  is  a  record  of  weeks  of 
starvation  in  a  city  ;  the  semi-deliiious  confession  of  a  man  whose 
physical  and  mental  faculties  have  slipped  beyond  control.  He 
8))eaks  and  acts  irrationally,  and  knows  it,  watches  himself  at 
his  mental  antics  and  takes  himself  to  task  for  the  same.  And 
he  asks  himself  :  Is  it  a  sign  of  madness? 

It  might  seem  so.  The  extraordinary  associations,  the  weird 
fancies  and  bizarre  impulses  that  are  here  laid  bare  give  an  air 
of  convincing  verisimilitude  to  the  supposed  confessions  of  a 
starving  journalist.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Hamsun  has  no 
need  of  extraneous  influences  to  invest  his  characters  with 
originality.  Starving  or  fed,  they  can  be  equally  erratic.  This 
is  seen  in  his  next  book,  Mysterier. 

Here  we  have  actions  and  reactions  as  fantastic  as  in  SvH, 
though  the  hero  has  here  no  such  excuse  as  in  the  former  case. 
The  “mysteries,”  or  mystifications,  of  Nagel,  a  stranger  who 
comes,  for  no  particular  reason  apparent,  to  stay  in  a  little 
Norwegian  towm,  arise  entirely  out  of  Nagel’s  own  personality. 

Mysterier  is  one  of  the  most  exasperating  books  that  a  pub¬ 
lisher’s  reader,  or  a  conscientious  reviewer,  could  be  given  to 
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(leal  with.  An  analysis  of  the  principal  character  is  a  most 
l)iffling  task.  One  is  tempted  to  call  him  mad,  and  have  done 
with  it.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  uncompromisingly,  un¬ 
restrainedly  human ;  he  goes  about  constantly  saying  and  doing 
things  that  w’e,  ordinary  and  respectable  people,  are  trained  and 
Kcustomed  to  refrain  from  saying  or  doing  at  all.  He  has  the 
self-consciousness  of  a  sensitive  child ;  he  is  for  ever  thinking 
of  what  people  think  of  him,  and  trying  to  create  an  impression. 
Then,  with  a  paradoxical  sincerity,  he  confesses  that  the  motive 
of  this  or  that  action  teas  simply  to  create  an  impression,  and 
thereby  destroys  the  impression.  Sometimes  he  caps  this  by 
wilfully  letting  it  appear  that  the  double  move  was  carefully 
designed  to  protluce  the  reverse  impression  of  the  first — until  the 
person  concerned  is  utterly  bewildered,  and  the  reader  likewise. 

Mystcricr  appeared  in  1893.  In  the  following  year  Hamsun 
astonished  his  critics  with  two  books,  Ny  Joril  (New  Ground)  and 
Rckktor  Lyngc,  both  equally  unlike  his  previous  work.  With 
these  he  passes  at  a  bound  from  one-man  stories,  portrait  studies 
of  eccentric  characters  in  a  remote  or  restricted  environment,  to 
poup  subjects,  chosen  from  centres  of  life  and  culture  in 
Christiania.  Redakt0r  Lynge — redaktor,  of  course,  means 
“editor ’’—deals  largely  with  political  manoeuvres  and  intrigues, 
the  bitterly  controversial  politics  of  Norway  prior  to  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Union  with  Sweden.  Ny  Jord  gives  an  unflattering 
picture  of  the  academic,  literary,  and  artistic  youth  of  the  capital, 
idlers  for  the  most  part,  arrogant,  unscrupulous,  self-important, 
and  full  of  disdain  for  the  mere  citizens  and  merchants  whose 
ample  honesty  and  kindliness  are  laughed  at  or  exploited  by  the 
newly  dominant  representatives  of  culture. 

Both  these  books  are  technically  superior  to  the  first  tw’o, 
basmuch  as  they  show  mastery  of  a  more  difficult  form.  But 
their  api)eal  is  not  so  great ;  there  is  lacking  a  something  that 
might  be  inspiration,  personal  sympathy — some  indefinable  essen- 
tbl  that  the  author  himself  has  taught  us  to  expect.  They  are 
less  hamsiDisk  than  most  of  Hamsun’s  work.  Hamsun  is  at  his 
best  among  the  scenes  and  characters  he  loves ;  tenderness  and 
sympathy  make  up  so  great  a  part  of  his  charm  that  he  is  hardly 
recognisable  in  surroundings  or  society  uncongenial  to  himself. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  he  realised  something  of  this.  For 
bhis  next  work  he  turns  from  the  capital  to  the  Nordland  coast, 
reverting  also,  in  some  degree,  to  the  subjective,  keenly  sensitive 
inanner  of  Suit,  though  now  with  more  restraint  and  concen¬ 
tration. 

Pan  (1894)  is  probably  Hamsun’s  best-known  work.  It  is  a 
love-story,  hut  of  an  extraordinary  typo,  and  is,  moreover. 
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important  from  the  fact  that  we  are  here  introduced  to  some  o( 
the  characters  and  types  that  are  destined  to  reappear  again  and 
again  in  his  later  wnrks. 

Nagel,  the  exasperating  irresponsible  of  Mysterier,  is  at  his 
maddest  in  his  behaviour  towards  the  woman  he  loves.  It  h 
natural  that  this  should  be  so.  When  a  man  is  intoxicated  his 
essential  qualities  are  emphasised.  If  he  have  wit,  he  will  be 
witty;  if  a  brutal  nature,  he  will  be  a  brute;  if  he  be  of  a 
melancholy  temper,  he  will  be  disposed  to  sit  upon  the  ground 
and  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings. 

We  see  this  in  Pan.  The  love-making  of  the  hero  is  charac¬ 
terised  by  the  same  irrational  impulses,  the  same  extravagant 
actions,  as  in  Suit  and  Mysterier.  But  they  are  now  less  frequent 
and  less  involved.  The  book  as.  a  whole  is  toned  down,  so  to 
speak,  from  the  bewildering  tangle  of  unrestraint  in  the  first  two. 
There  is  quite  sufficient  of  the  erratic  and  unusual  in  the  character 
of  Glahn,  the  hero,  but  the  tone  is  more  subdued.  The  madcap 
youth  of  genius  has  realised  that  the  world  looks  frigidly  at  its 
vagaries,  and  the  secretly  proud  “au  moins  je  suis  autre”— more 
a  boast  than  a  confession — gives  plaee  to  a  wistful,  apologetic 
admission  of  the  difference  as  a  fault.  Here  already  we  We 
something  of  that  resignation  which  comes  later  to  its  fulness  in 
the  story  of  the  Wanderer  with  the  Mute. 

The  love-story  in  Pan  takes  the  form  of  a  conflict ;  it  is  one 
of  those  battles  betw’een  the  sexes,  duels  of  wit  and  esprit,  such 
as  one  finds  in  the  plays  of  Marivaux.  But  Hamsun  sets  his 
battle  in  the  sign  of  the  heart,  not  of  the  head;  it  is  a  man- 
vaudage  of  feeling,  none  the  less  deep  for  its  erratic  utterance. 
Moreover,  the  scene  is  laid,  not  in  salons  and  ante-chambers,  but 
in  a  landscape  such  as  Hamsun  loves,  the  forest-clad  hills  above 
a  little  fishing  village,  between  the  iHijfjeld  and  the  sea.  .\nd 
interwoven  with  the  story,  like  an  eerie  breathing  from  the  dark 
of  woods  at  dusk  and  dawn,  is  the  haunting  presence  of  Isehn, 
la  belle  dame  sans  merci. 

Otto  Weininger,  the  author  of  Sex  and  Character,  said  of  Pan 
that  it  was  “perhaps  the  most  beautiful  novel  ever  written." 
Weininger,  of  course,  was  an  extremist,  and  few  would  accept 
his  judgment  without  reserve.  It  is  douhtful  whether  any  writer 
nowadays  would  venture  to  make  such  a  claim  for  any  book  at  all. 

Pan  is  a  book  that  offends  against  all  sorts  of  rules;  as  a 
literary  product  it  is  eminently  calculated  to  elicit,  e.specially  in 
England,  the  Olympian  “this  will  i"vever  do.”  To  begin  with, 
it  is  not  so  much  a  novel  as  a  novelle — a  form  of  art  little 
cultivated  in  this  country,  but  which  lends  itself  excellently  to 
delicate  artistic  handling,  and  the  creation  of  that  subtle  influence 
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which  Hamsun’s  countrymen  call  stemning,  poorly  rendered  by 
the  English  “atmosphere.”  The  epilogue  is  disproportionately 
lon(^;  the  [wrtion  written  as  by  another  hand  is  all  too  recog- 
iisably  in  the  style  of  the  rest.  And  with  all  his  chivalrous 
sicrifice  and  violent  end,  Glahn  is  at  best  a  quixotic  hero.  Men, 
IS  men,  would  think  him  rather  a  fool,  and  women,  ns  women, 
might  flush  at  the  thought  of  a  cavalier  so  embarrassingly  unre¬ 
strained.  He  is  not  to  be  idolised  as  a  cinema  star,  or  the 
literally  gymnastic  hero  of  a  i>erennial  Earl’s  Court  Exhibition 
set  to  music  on  the  stage.  He  could  not  be  truthfully  portrayed 
OD  a  flamboyant  wrapper  as  at  all  seductively  masculine.  In  a 
word,  he  is  neither  a  man’s  man  nor  a  woman’s  man.  But  he 
IS  a  human  being,  keenly  susceptible  to  influences  which  most 
of  U8  have  felt  in  some  degree. 

Closely  allied  to  Pan  is  Victoria,  likewise  a  story  of  conflict 
between  two  lovers.  The  actual  plot  can  only  be  described  as 
hackneyed.  Girl  and  boy,  the  rich  man’s  daughter  and  the  poor 
man’s  son,  playmates  in  youth,  then  separated  by  the  bamers 
of  social  standing — few  but  the  most  hardened  of  “best-sellers” 
catering  for  semi-detached  suburbia  woidd  ventiu'e  nowadays  to 
handle  such  a  theme.  Yet  Hamsun  dares,  and  so  insistently 
unlike  all  else  is  the  impress  of  his  personality  that  the  mechanical 
ftructure  of  the  story  is  forgotten.  It  is  interspersed  with 
irrelevant  fancies,  visions  and  imaginings,  a  chain  of  tied  notes 
hewd  as  an  undertone  through  the  action  on  the  surface.  The 
effect  is  that  of  something  straining  towards  an  impossible 
realisation ;  a  beating  of  wings  in  the  void ;  a  striving  for  utter¬ 
ance  of  things  beyond  speech. 

Victoria  is  the  swan-song  of  Hamsun’s  subjective  period, 
'iready,  in  the  three  plays  which  appeared  during  the  years  imme¬ 
diately  following  Pan,  he  faces  the  merciless  law  of  change ;  the 
unrelenting  “forward”  which  means  leaving  loved  things  behind. 
Mreno,  student  of  life,  begins  his  career  in  resolute  opposition 
to  the  old  men,  the  e.stablished  authorities  who  stand  for  com¬ 
promise  and  resignation.  For  twenty  years  he  remains  ob¬ 
stinately  faithful  to  his  creed,  that  the  old  men  must  step  aside 
or  be  thrust  aside,  to  make  way  for  the  youth  that  will  be  served. 
“^Tiat  has  age  that  y^outh  has  not?  Experience.  Experience, 
r  all  its  poor  and  withered  nakedness.  And  what  use  is  their 
‘qicrience  to  us,  who  must  make  our  owm  in  every  single  happen- 
■v' of  life?”  In  AftcHr0(Ic,  the  “Sunset”  of  the  trilogy,  Kareno 
•iisplf  deserts  the  cause  of  youth,  and  allies  himself  to  the 
[yitv  in  power.  And  the  final  scene  shows  him  telling  a  story 
In  a  child  :  “There  was  once  a  man  who  never  would  give 
'jy. .  .  .” 
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The  madness  of  Hull  is  excused  as  being  delirium,  due  to 
physical  suffering.  Nagel,  in  Mysterier,  is  shown  as  a  fool  an 
eccentric  intolerable  in  ordinary  society,  though  he  is  discon¬ 
certingly  human,  paradoxically  sane.  Glahn,  in  Pan,  apologises 
for  his  uncouth  straightforwardness  by  confessing  that  he  is  more 
at  home  in  the  woods,  where  he  can  say  and  do  what  he  pleases 
without  offence.  Johannes,  in  Victoria,  is  of  humble  birth,  which 
counts  in  extenuation  of  his  unmannerly  frankness  in  early  years 
Later  he  becomes  a  poet,  and  as  such  is  exempt  in  some  degree 
from  the  conventional  restraint  imposed  on  those  who  aspire  to 
polite  society.  All  these  well-choscm  characters  are  made  to  serve 
the  author’s  purpose  as  channels  for  poetic  utterance  that  might 
otherwise  seem  irrelevant.  The  extent  to  which  this  is  done 
may  be  seen  from  the  way  in  which  Hamsun  lets  a  character  in 
one  book  enter  upon  a  theme  w  hich  later  becomes  the  subject  of 
an  independent  work  by  the  author  himself.  Thus  Glahn  is 
haunted  by  visions  of  Diderik  and  Iselin  ;  Johannes  writes  frag¬ 
ments  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  one  Vendt  the  Monk.  Five 
years  after  Victoria,  Hamsun  gives  us  the  romantic  drama  of 
Munkcn  Vendt,  in  which  Diderik  and  Iselin  appear. 

Throughout  thes^e  early  works,  Hamsun  is  striving  to  find 
expression  for  his  own  sensitive  j^XTsonality ;  a  form  and  degieo 
of  expression  sufficient  to  relieve  his  own  tension  of  feeling, 
without  fusing  the  medium  ;  adequate  to  his  own  needs,  yet  under¬ 
standable  and  tolerable  to  ordinary  human  beings,  to  the  readers 
of  books.  The  process,  in  effect,  is  simply  this:  Hamsun  is  a 
poet,  with  a  poet's  deep  and  unusual  feeling,  and  a  poet’s  need 
of  utterance.  To  gain  a  hearing,  he  chooses  figures  whom  he 
can  conveniently  represent  as  fools.  Secretly,  he  loves  them, 
for  they  are  himself.  But  to  the  world  he  can  present  them  with 
a  polite  aiKilogy,  a  plea  for  kindly  indulgence. 

It  is  not  infrequent  in  literature  to  find  the  wisest  and  most 
jKrignant  utterances  thus  laid  in  the  mouths  of  poor  men  clad  in 
motley.  Some  of  the  most  daring  things  in  Shakespeare,  the 
new’est  heresies  of  the  Renaissance,  are  voiced  by  irresponsibles. 
Of  all  dramatic  figures,  that  of  the  fool  is  most  suited  to  the 
expression  of  concentrated  feeling.  There  is  an  arresting  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  play  of  recent  years,  which  runs  something  like  this: 
“Do  you  think  that  the  things  jK'ople  make  fools  of  themselves 
about  are  any  less  real  and  true  than  the  things  they  behave 
sensibly  about?” 

Most  of  us  have  at  some  time  or  another  felt  that  uncomfort¬ 
able,  almost  indecently  denuding  question  w  hich  comes  to  us  at 
rare  moments  from  the  stage  where  some  great  drama  is  being 
played  :  What  is  higher,  w  hat  is  more  real  :  this,  or  the  lif* 
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ire  live?  In  that  sudden  flaish,  the  matters  of  to-day’s  and  to¬ 
morrow’s  reality  in  our  minds  appear  as  vulgar  trifles,  things  of 
which  we  are  ashamed.  The  feeling  lasts  but  a  moment ;  for  a 
moment  we  have  been  something  higher  than  ourselves,  in  the 
mere  desire  so  to  be.  Then  we  fall  back  to  ourselves  once  more, 
to  the  lower  levels  upon  w'hich  alone  we  can  exist.  And  yet  it 
is  by  such  potentials  that  we  judge  the  highest  art ;  by  its  power 
to  give  us,  if  only  for  a  moment,  something  of  that  which  the 
divinity  of  our  aspiring  minds  finds  wanting  in  the  confines  of 
reality. 

The  richness  of  this  quality  is  one  of  the  most  endearing  things 
in  Hamsun’s  characters.  Their  sensitiveness  is  a  thing  we  have 
been  trained,  for  self-defence,  to  repress.  It  is  well  for  us,  no 
doubt,  that  this  is  so.  But  we  are  grateful  for  their  showing 
that  such  things  are,  as  we  are  grateful  for  Kensington  Gardens 
jbo  cannot  live  where  trees  are  everywhere.  The  figures 
Hamsun  sets  before  us  as  confessedly  unsuited  to  the  realities 
of  life,  his  vagabonds,  his  failures,  his  fools,  have  power  at  times 
tomake  us  question  w'hether  our  world  of  comfort,  luxury,  success, 
what  we  thought ;  if  it  were  not  well  lost  in  exchange  for  the 
,ver  to  feel  as  they. 

It  has  been  said  that  life  is  a  comedy  to  those  who  think,  a 
"igedy  to  those  who  feel.  Humanly  speaking,  it  is  one  of  the 
-itcst  merits  of  Hamsun’s  work  that  he  shows  otherwise.  His 
attitude  towards  life  is  throughout  one  of  feeling,  yet  he  makes 
(life no  tragedy,  but  a  beautiful  story. 

“I  will  be  young  until  I  die,”  says  Kareno  in  Aftenrode.  The 
riis  are  not  so  much  a  challenge  to  fate  as  a  denial  of  fact ; 
V  is  not  fighting,  only  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  power  that 
-already  hard  upon  him. 

Kareno  is  an  intellectual  character.  He  is  a  philosopher,  a 
in  whose  perceptions  and  activity  lie  predominantly  in  the 
;'iere  of  thought,  not  of  feeling.  His  attempt  to  carry  the  fire 
i  youth  beyond  the  grave  of  youth  ends  in  disaster ;  an 
:-ecessarv  dehdcle  due  to  his  gratuitously  attempting  the 
;H!ssil)le. 

Hamsun’s  poet-personality,  the  spirit  we  have  seen  striving  for 
[session  through  the  figures  of  Nagel,  Glahn,  Johannes,  and 
'if  rest,  is  a  creature  of  feeling.  And  here  the  development  pro¬ 
ds  on  altogether  different  lines.  The  emotion  which  fails  to 
adequate  outlet,  even  in  such  works  as  Suit,  Mysterier,  Vic- 
'ia,  and  Pan,  might  wrell  seem  more  of  a  peril  than  the  quixotic 
dibornness  of  Kareno’s  philosophy.  Such  a  flood,  in  its  tem- 
-‘lous  unrest,  might  seem  to  threaten  destruction,  or  at  best 
vain  dispersal  of  its  own  power  into  chaos.  But  by  some 
^OL.  CVIII.  N.S.  N  N 
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rare  guidance  it  is  led,  alter  the  storm  of  M unken  Vendt,  bto  I  d 
channels  of  beneficent  fertility.  ’  I 

In  1904,  after  an  interval  of  short  stories,  letters  of  travel  I 
and  poems,  came  the  story  entitled  Svcermere.  The  word  means  I  B 
“Moths.”  It  also  stands  for  something  else;  something  for  ■  n. 
which  we  English,  as  a  sensible  people,  have  no  word.  Some- 1  tii 
thing  pleasantly  futile,  deliciously  unprofitable — fciolish  lovers  I H 
hovering  hke  moths  about  a  lamp.  I 

But  there  is  more  than  this  that  is  untranslatable  in  the  title.  I  th 
/Is  a  title  it  suggests  an  attitude  of  gentleness,  tenderness,  sym-Bft 
pathy,  towards  whomsoever  it  describes.  It  is  a  new  note  in  Ian 
Hamsun  ;  the  opening  of  a  new  motif.  I 

The  main  thread  of  the  story  bears  a  certain  similarity  to  that  I  mi 
of  Mysterier,  Victoria,  and  Pan,  being  a  love  aifair  of  mazvBsoi 
windings,  a  tangled  skein  of  loves-me-loves-me-not.  But  it  is  I  go 
pure  comedy  throughout.  Kolandsen,  the  telegraph  operator  in ■  as 
love  w'ith  Elsie  Mack,  is  no  poet ;  he  has  not  even  any  pretensions!  [ 
to  education  or  social  standing.  He  is  a  cheerful,  riotous  “blade,”! sou 
who  spo^’ts  with  the  girls  of  the  village,  gets  drunk  at  times,  and!  wo 
serenades  the  iiarson’s  wdfe  at  night  with  his  guitar.  StYerwersIlovi 
is  the  slightest  of  little  stories  in  itself,  but  full  of  delightful !liill 
vagaries  and  the  most  winning  humour.  lisi 

The  story  of  Benoni,  with  its  continuation  Rosa,  is  in  likrBjegs 
vein;  a  tenderly  humorous  portrayal  of  love  below  stairs,  the  lias 
principal  characters  being  chosen  from  the  class  who  appear  a-!  war 
supers  in  Pan;  subjects  or  retainers  of  the  all-i)owerful  Tradei ! bsi 
Mack.  It  is  as  if  the  sub-plot  in  one  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  ha iBlierg 
been  taken  out  for  separate  presentment,  and  the  clown  prcBjre. 
moted  to  be  hero  in  a  play  of  his  own.  The  cast  is  increased,  thrBread 
milieu  lightly  drawn  in  Pan  is  now  shown  more  compreBjg< 
hensively  and  in  detail,  making  us  gradually  acquainted  with  aBmd 
whole  little  community,  a  village  world,  knowing  little  of  ac;! of  ti 
world  beyond,  and  forming  a  microcosm  in  itself.  Iiinal 

Hamsun  has  returned,  as  it  were,  to  the  scene  of  his  passioi!;*  Bspiri 
youth,  but  in  altered  guise.  He  plays  no  part  himself  now,  b  J  T1 
is  an  onlooker,  a  stander-by,  chronicling,  as  from  a  oloisterr’Mjonn 
aloofness,  yet  wdth  kindly  wisdom  alw’ays,  the  little  things  tli:;:Mihee 
matter  in  the  lives  of  those  around  him.  Wisdom  and  kindhBcenti 
ness,  sympathy  and  humour  and  understanding,  these  are 
dominant  notes  of  the  new  phase.  Svcermere  ends  happily— f  !ii|a| 
it  is  a  story  of  other  people’s  lives.  So  also  with  Benoni  a!  ■tlirot 
Rosa  at  the  last.  And  so  surely  has  the  author  established  b  aiiiove 
foothold  on  the  new'  ground  that  he  can  even  bring  in  Edvard^Byit^ 
the  “Iselin”  figure  from  Pan,  once  more,  thus  linking  up  b*  Bo| 
brave  and  lusty  comedies  of  middle  age  with  the  romantic  tra^^ 
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iiesof  his  youth,  making  a  comprehensive  pageant-play  of  large- 
hearted  humanity. 

Meantime,  the  effect  upon  himself  is  seen — and  avowed. 
Between  Svcermere  and  Benoni  comes  the  frankly  first-personal 
narrative  of  a  vagabond  who  describes  himself,  upon  interroga¬ 
tion,  as  “Knut  Pedersen  ” — which  is  two-thirds  of  Knut  Pedersen 
Hamsund — and  hailing  from  Nordland — which  embraces  Lofoten. 
It  does  not  need  any  showing  of  papers,  however,  to  establish 
the  identity  of  Knut  Pedersen,  vagabond,  with  the  author  of 
Pan.  The  opening  words  of  the  book  (“Under  Hoststjaernen  ”) 
are  enough.  “Indian  summer,  mild  and  warm  ...  it  is  many 
years  now  since  I  knew  such  peace.  Twenty  or  thirty  years 
maybe— or  maybe  it  was  in  another  life.  But  I  have  felt  it 
some  time,  surely,  since  I  go  about  now  humming  a  little  tune; 
go  about  rejoicing,  loving  every  straw  and  every  stone,  and  feeling 
is  if  they  cared  for  me  in  return.  .  .  .” 

This  is  the  Hamsun  of  Pan.  But  Hamsun  now  is  a  greater 
soul  than  in  the  days  when  Glahn,  the  solitary  dweller  in  the 
woods,  picked  up  a  broken  twig  from  the  ground  and  held  it 
lovingly,  because  it  looked  poor  and  forsaken ;  or  thanked  the 
hillock  of  stone  outside  his  hut  because  it  stood  there  faithfully, 
IS  a  friend  that  waited  his  return.  He  is  stronger  now,  but  no 
less  delicate ;  he  loves  not  Nature  less,  but  the  world  more.  ‘He 
has  learned  to  love  his  fellow-men.  Knut  Pedersen,  vagabond, 
wanders  about  the  country  with  his  tramp-companions,  Grind- 
husen,  the  painter  who  can  ditch  and  delve  at  a  pinch,  or  Falken- 
berg,  farm-labourer  in  harvest-time,  and  piano-tuner  where  pianos 
ire.  Here  is  brave  comradeship,  the  sharing  of  adventures,  the 
ready  wit  of  jovial  vagrants.  The  book  is  a  harmless  picaresque, 
a  geste  of  innocent  rogue-errantry ;  its  place  is  with  Lavengro 
lad  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  in  that  ancient,  endless  order 
o(  tales  which  link  up  age  with  age  and  land  wdth  land  in  the 
analtering,  unfrontiered  fellow’ship  of  the  road  that  kept  the 
spirit  of  jx)etry  alive  through  the  Dark  Ages. 

The  vagabond  from  Nordland  has  his  own  adventures,  his 
knnes  fortunes.  There  is  a  touch  of  Sterne  about  the  book ;  not 
he  exaggerated  super-Sterne  of  Tristram  Shandy,  with  eighteenth- 
OTtury-futurist  blanks  and  marbled  pages,  but  the  fluent,  casual, 
lollow-your-fancy  Sterne  of  the  Sentimental  Journey.  Yet  the 
igaboiid  himself  is  unobtrusive,  ready  to  step  back  and  be  a 
thronicler  the  moment  other  figures  enter  into  constellation.  He 
ves  among  youth,  himself  no  longer  young,  and  among  gentle- 
' 'b,  as  one  making  no  claim  to  equal  rank. 

Both  these  features  are  accentuated  further  in  the  story  of  the 
'handerer  with  the  Mute.  It  is  a  continuation  of  Under 
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H08tstj(ernen,  and  forms  the  culmination,  the  acquiescent  close 
of  the  self-expressional  series  that  began  with  Suit.  The  discords 
of  tortured  loveliness  are  now  resolved  into  an  ultimate  harmony 
of  comely  resignation  and  rich  content.  “A  Wanderer  may 
come  to  fifty  years ;  he  plays  more  softly  then.  Plays  with  muted 
strings.”  This  is  the  keynote  of  the  book.  The  Wajiderer  is  no 
longer  young ;  it  is  for  youth  to  make  the  stories  old  men  tell 
Tragedy  is  reserved  for  those  of  high  estate ;  a  wanderer  in 
corduroy,  ‘‘such  as  labourers  wear  here  in  the  south,”  can  tell  the 
story  of  his  chatelaine  and  her  lovers  with  the  self-repression 
of  a  humbler  Henry  Esmond,  winning  nothing  for  himself  even 
at  the  last,  yet  feeling  he  is  still  in  Nature’s  debt. 

Hamsun’s  next  work  is  Den  Siste  Gleede  (literally  ‘‘The  Last 
Joy”).  The  title  as  it  stands  is  expressive.  The  substantive  is 
‘‘joy” — but  it  is  so  qualified  by  the  preceding  ‘‘last,”  a  word  of 
overwhelming  influence  in  any  combination,  that  the  total  effect 
is  one  of  sadness.  And  the  book  itself  is  a  masterly  presentment 
of  gloom.  Masterly — or  most  natural  :  it  is  often  hard  to  say 
how  much  of  Hamsun’s  effect  is  due  to  superlative  technique  and 
how  much  to  the  inspired  disregard  of  all  technique.  Den  Siste 
Glade  is  a  diary  of  wearisome  days,  st>ent  for  the  most  part 
among  unattractive,  insignificant  people  at  a  holiday  resort;  the 
only  ‘‘action”  in  it  is  an  altogether  pitiful  love  affair,  in  which 
the  narrator  is  involved  to  the  slightest  possible  degree.  The 
writer  is  throughout  despondent ;  he  feels  himself  out  of  the  race; 
his  day  is  past.  Solitude  and  quiet.  Nature,  and  his  own  foolish 
feelings — these  are  the  ‘‘last  joys”  left  him  now. 

The  book  might  have  seemed  a  fitting,  if  pathetic,  ending  to 
the  literary  career  of  the  author  of  Pan.  Certainly  it  holds  out 
no  promise  of  further  energy  or  interest  in  life  or  work.  The 
closing  words  amount  to  a  personal  farewell. 

Then,  without  warning,  Hamsun  enters  upon  a  new  phase  of 
power.  B0rn  av  Tiden  (Children  of  the  Age)  is  an  objective 
study,  its  main  theme  being  the  ‘‘marriage  ”  conflict  touched  upon 
in  the  Wanderer  stories,  and  here  developed  in  a  different  setting 
and  w’ith  fuller  individuality.  Hamsun  has  here  moved  up  a 
step  in  the  social  scale,  from  villagers  of  the  Benoni  type  to  the 
land-owning  class.  There  is  the  same  conflict  of  temperaments 
that  we  have  seen  before,  but  less  violent  now ;  the  tret’s  lat^ 
won  calm  of  mind,  and  the  level  of  culture  from  which  his 
characters  now  are  drawn — perhaps  by  instinctive  selectiM- 
make  for  restraint.  Still  a  romantic  at  heart,  he  becomes  more 
classic  in  form. 

B0rn  av  Tiden  is  also  the  story  of  Segelfoss,  in  its  pas^ir 
from  the  tranquil  dignity  of  a  semi-feudal  estate  to  the  complf^ 
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and  ruthless  modernity  of  an  industrial  centre.  Segelfoss  By 
(1915)  treats  of  the  fortunes  of  the  succeeding  generation,  and 
the  further  development  of  Segelfoss  into  a  township  (“By”). 

Then,  with  Growth  of  the  Soil,  Hamsun  achieves  his  greatest 
triumph.  Setting  aside  all  that  mattered  most  to  himself,  he 
turns,  with  the  experience  of  a  lifetime  rich  in  conflict,  to  the 
things  that  matter  to  us  all.  Deliberately  shorn  of  all  that  makes 
for  mere  effect,  Isak  stands  out  as  an  elemental  figure,  the  symbol 
of  Man  at  his  best,  face  to  face  with  Nature  and  life.  There  is 
no  greater  human  character — reverently  said — in  the  Bible  itself. 

These,  then,  are  the  steps  of  Hamsun’s  progress  as  an  author, 
from  the  passionate  chaos  of  Suit  to  the  Miltonic,  monumental 
calm  of  Growth  of  the  Soil.  The  stages  in  themselves  are  full 
of  beauty  ;  the  wistfulness  of  Pan  and  Victoria,  the  kindly  humour 
of  Strermere  and  Benoni,  the  autumn-tinted  resignation  of  the 
Wanderer  with  the  Mute — they  follow  as  the  seasons  do,  each 
with  a  charm  of  its  owm,  yet  all  deriving  from  one  source.  His 
muse  at  first  is  Iselin,  the  embodiment  of  adolescent  longing, 
the  dream  of  those  “whom  delight  flies  because  they  give  her 
chase.”  The  hopelessness  of  his  own  pursuit  fills  him  with  pity 
for  mortals  under  the  same  spell,  and  he  steps  aside  to  be  a  brave, 
encouraging  chorus,  or  a  kindly  chronicler  of  others’  lives.  And 
his  reward  is  the  love  of  a  greater  divinity,  the  goddess  of  field 
and  homestead.  No  will-o’-the-wisp,  but  a  presence  of  wisdom 
and  calm. 

W.  W.  WORSTER. 
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Self-love,  man’s  guardian  angel,  is  averse  from  such  sinceritv 
as  might  lead  us  to  attribute  our  failures  to  some  broken  thread 
or  tangle  in  the  mind’s  woof,  directing  our  attention  instead  to  the 
justice  with  which  Nature  frames  her  tallies,  each  special  strength 
being  balanced  by  a  like  weakness,  and  calling  us  to  admire  this 
marvellous  accountancy,  for  which  the  French  have  a  ready-made 
phrase,  “  Le  dcfaut  de  ses  quaUtes” 

Now  one  day,  while  self-love  was  spinning  specious  theories  that 
would  lay  bare  my  failure  to  write  plays  that  pleased  me,  the  friend 
walking  at  my  side  said,  interrupting  my  subtleties,  ‘  ‘  All  you  say 
may  be  true,  but  you  haven’t  given  the  seriousness  to  the  writing 
of  plays  that  you  have  to  your  narratives.”  His  words  pierced 
my  conscience,  and  I  said,  ”  The  Strike  at  Arlingford  was 
written  for  no  more  inspiring  reason  than  that  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims 
told  a  journalist  he  would  contribute  flOO  to  the  Independent 
Theatre  if  I  wrote  a  play  in  three  acts.  The  Bending  of  the 
Bough  w’as  needed  to  secure  an  annual  performance  at  the  Irish 
Literary  Theatre,  the  play  we  had  counted  on  not  being  considered 
worthy  of  production.  The  writing  of  Diarmuid  and  Gram 
was  undertaken  for  the  pleasure  of  collaborating  with  Mr.  W.  B. 
Yeats.  The  play  founded  on  Esther  Waters  would  not  have  been 
undertaken  if  a  French  friend  had  not  come  to  tell  me  that  a 
French  actress  wished  to  play  the  part.  The  first  three  acts 
are  as  good  as  the  novel  is,  the  two  last  w^ere  but  tacked  together 
w’hile  the  play  was  rehearsed.  Now  I  come  to  consider  it,  I  can 
see  that  what  you  say  is  right  :  I  have  never  put  my  back,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  into  a  play.” 

So  did  I  answer  my  friend,  and,  later  in  the  evening,  when 
he  had  left  me,  the  memory  of  another  play,  Elizabeth  Cooper, 
intruded  itself ;  and  on  reviewing  its  chequered  story  (enough 
matter  for  a  volume)  I  could  not  deny  to  myself  that  my  own 
weaknesses,  carnal  and  cerebral,  were  the  true  reason  of  my  failure 
to  write  a  play  on  a  theme  that  should  have  inspired  some  pretty 
writing.  “I  gave  it,”  I  said,  ‘‘to  the  Stage  Society  for  production, 
though  not  half  satisfied,  and  afterw’ards  to  a  French  friend  for 

translation,  in  the  vain  hope  that -  But  why  think  it  all 

out  again?”  cried  I,  the  pen  dropping  from  my  hand,  for  the 
melancholy  story  is  far  too  long  for  telling  here,  and  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  my  scatter-brained  attempts  to  write  plays  ended  in 
another  folly,  to  staying  in  Paris,  on  my  way  back  from  Moab, 
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to  re-write  the  poor  little  comedy  in  such  French  as  I  could  call 
to  mind,  and  nearly  an  act  was  achieved  in  the  jargon ;  but  my 
friend’s  tenancy  ended  before  the  new  act  could  be  put  into  re¬ 
hearsal,  and  I  returned  to  England  broken-hearted,  looking  upon 
Elizabeth  Cooper  as  part  of  the  litter  that  every  author  leaves 
behind,  my  misery  of  conscience  continuing  till  an  actress  of 
great  talent,  Miss  Auriol  Lee,  came  to  tell  me  that  she  was  going 
to  America  and  would  like  to  produce  Elizabeth  Cooper  there, 
the  part  of  ‘  ‘  Gabrielle  ’  ’  having  always  appealed  to  her.  ‘  ‘  Ee- 
produce  Elizabeth  Cooper?  Not  for  ten  thousand  pounds,”  I 
answered  her,  and  began  to  ask  her  why  I  should  wish  to  sec 
a  play  acted,  published,  read,  spoken  of,  that  did  not  correspond 
to  the  play  I  had  in  mind.  ”  There  is  a  plot  and  some  dialogue, 
but  nothing  of  me,”  I  added,  pathetically,  to  which  she  replied, 
"A  stitch  here  and  a  patch  there.”  ”  A  new  play  is  needed,” 
I  said,  and  next  morning  the  old  temptation  came  upon  me  to 
write  a  play  that  would  be  like  me,  and  in  three  weeks  Elizabeth 
Cooper  presented  me  with  The  Coming  of  Gabrielle. 

As  all  artists,  or  nearly  all,  have  known  the  pain  of  thinking 
one  thing  and  writing  another,  for  such  is  our  fate,  my  fellows 
will  apprehend  the  joy  it  was  to  me  to  watch  the  emergence  of 
Gabrielle,  recognising  at  every  moment  that  the  new  work  w'as 
of  the  same  kindred  as  the  pieces  that  inform  the  volume  entitled 
Memoirs  of  My  Dead  Life — a  volume  that  gave  me  so  much 
pleasure  to  revise  this  year  for  a  fine  American  edition  that  I  added 
two  new  pieces  and  foretold  in  the  preface  that  if  any  twentieth- 
century  literature  lingered  on  into  the  twenty-first  century  this 
volume  would  as  likely  as  not  be  among  the  last  stragglers — a 
prophetic  utterance  that  should  not  lay  me  open  to  an  accusation 
of  vanity,  my  object  not  being  to  coerce  but  to  remind  my  readers 
that  a  writer  can  do  no  more  than  to  maintain  a  standard  that 
he  set  for  himself  and  that  they  have  approved  of  for  the  last 
fifteen  years. 

My  introduction  to  the  comedy  might  end  here,  but  having 
written  a  play  which  pleased  me,  I  would  like  to  avail  myself  of 
this  rare  occasion  to  say  my  little  say  on  a  topic  that  seems,  from 
its  frequency  in  the  newspapers,  to  interest  everybody — the  decline 
of  the  drama.  It  appears  from  the  papers  that  I  read  some  Sundays 
ago  that  the  dramatic  critics  themselves  cannot  sit  through  the 
plays  now  in  course  of  performance  at  the  London  theatres,  and 
leave  dejected,  broken  in  spirit,  after  the  second  act,  to  return  to 
their  homes  to  write  discourses  on  the  almost  universal  stupidity 
to  which,  unfortunately,  they  are  obliged  to  pander. 

The  articles  of  the  discontented  critics  are  concerned  with  the 
perennial  problem  of  the  actor  manager,  and  the  difficulties  of 
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obtaining  enough  rehearsals  in  the  theatres  that  call  themselves  I 
repertory  theatres.  State-subsidised  theatres  also  occupy  the  pens 
of  the  critics,  and  everyone  is  certain  that  if  some  modifica. 
tions  were  made,  talent  would  return  to  the  theatre.  As  certain 
are  they  as  they  ever  were  in  the  ’nineties,  when  the  common 
critical  announcement  was  that  Wagner  had  made  the  writing  of 
a  bad  opera  from  henceforth  imiwssible.  It  was  thought,  too 
in  the  same  ’nineties,  that  Ibsen  had  hit  upon  a  dramatic  road 
that  would  lead  everybody  to  Parnassus  who  cared  to  go  there 

even  Air.  - .  But  it  would  seem  that  whosoever  produces  a 

masterpiece,  so  far  from  helping  his  contemporaries  to  go  and  do 
likewise,  poisons  their  aspirations  ;  till  the  masterpiece  is  bom 
the  majority  of  men  and  women  write  the  music  and  literature 
of  their  own  time,  and  Art  continues  her  matronly  march  down 
the  well-known  ways ;  but  on  the  advent  of  a  masterpiece  Art 
is  thrown  into  disaiTay,  the  younger  writers  attach  themselves 
to  the  new  formula,  and  the  elders  are  broken-hearted,  as  well 
they  may  be,  for  from  henceforth  they  are  old  fogies. 

I  remember  w'ell  how  the  spell  of  the  seduction  of  unity  stole 
over  me  in  the  stalls  of  the  Gymnase  Theatre  in  Paris  in  the 
’seventies,  and  the  ravishment  with  which  I  watched  the  skill 
of  the  dramatist,  Dumas  Fils,  introduce  his  characters  into  the 
same  room,  one  after  the  other,  finding  specious  entrances  and 
exits  for  all,  and  how  my  excitement  at  his  handicraft  was  in¬ 
creased  as  the  curtain  rose  again  on  the  same  furniture,  not  a 
table  or  a  chair  moved  out  of  its  place ;  the  hand  of  God  seemed 
in  it  all  when,  on  turning  to  the  programme,  I  learnt  that  the 
whole  action  of  the  play  was  comprised  in  the  short  space  of  a 
few  hours.  Alaybe  the  play  that  astonished  me  out  of  my 
wits  was  Monsieur  Alphonse,  or  maybe  it  was  the  work  of  some 
other  craftsman,  for  there  are  always  many  about  who  can  avoid 
soliloquies  and  asides.  But  to  do  this,  and  skilfully,  does  not 
carry  the  dramatist,  so  it  would  seem,  any  nearer  to  Shakespeare 
than  he  was  before ;  an  unjoopular  doctrine  this  is,  almost  a 
heresy,  but  I  will  dare  to  say  that  it  is  better  to  write  Hamlet  mih 
soliloquies  and  asides  than  Monsieur  Alphonse  without. 

At  that  time  a  large  volume  of  Eestoration  plays  was  in  my 
hand  constantly,  and  my  scorn  of  their  craft  brimmed  over  when 
I  noticed  that  not  one  or  two,  but  sometimes  five,  changes  of 
scene  occurred  in  each  act,  and  that  asides  and  monologues  were 
the  almost  common  means  of  expression  of  these  forlorn  drama¬ 
tists.  It  may  be  that  I  dreamed  of  astonishing  the  London 
public  wdth  plays  composed  in  the  manner  of  Monsieur  Alphonst, 
and  it  may  be  that  no  such  thought  entered  my  head,  and  it 
matters  to  nobody  what  I  thought,  or  think  that  T  thought,  of 
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Mr.  Jones’s  play,  i)>aints  and  Sinners;  it  comes  into  my  mind 
naturally,  for  it  is  the  last,  or  one  of  the  last,  plays  written  in 
our  old  English  dramatic  formula,  come  down  to  us,  with  some 
variations,  from  the  sixteenth  century — three,  four,  or  five  scenes 
in  each  act,  a  forest  glade  followed  by  a  parlour,  a  parlour  by  a 
street  scene,  a  street  scene  by  a  lady’s  boudoir.  The  reader  must 
think  out  for  himself  where  the  dramatist  might  have  placed  his 
fifth  scene — in  a  cottage  on  a  lonely  heath,  by  the  sea  shore,  or  in 
a  tavern.  It  matters  not  where  the  scenes  are  placed  ;  it’s  enough 
to  say  that  all  these  changes  are  made  within  sight  of  the 
audience,  the  side  scenes  being  pulled  away  by  the  scene-shifters. 
The  craft  of  Saints  and  Sinners  must  Jiave  seemed  to  me  very 
gross  (after  a  long  sojourn  in  France  it  could  not  seem  otherwise), 
and  it  may  be  that  once  again  I  indulged  myself  in  a  dream  of  a 
play  in  three  acts,  in  which  the  whole  action  would  be  confined 
to  a  parlour,  each  act  comprising  fourteen  exits  and  entrances. 
Indeed,  it  could  not  have  been  else  than  that  my  thoughts  turned 
to  such  a  play,  for  the  belief  of  everybody  in  the  ’nineties  was 
that  to  recapture  Shakespeare  we  must  denounce  monologues  and 
asides.  Strange  are  the  beliefs  of  men ;  but  I  am  meditating  a 
history,  so  to  continue. 

’It  was  in  the  late  ’eighties  or  the  ’nineties  that  Ibsen  began 
to  be  spoken  of  and  The  Doll’s  House  was  produced;  and  it  was 
noticed  at  once  that  the  master  allowed  himself  to  drop  into 
short  soliloquies,  but  these,  it  was  confidently  predicted,  would 
disappear  as  the  master  developed  his  craft.  And  for  once  the 
critics  w'ere  right  in  their  predictions ;  Ibsen  forbore  henceforth 
to  soliloquise,  to  everybody’s  great  delight,  for  everybody’s  delight 
in  Art  is  in  an  externality  of  no  moment  whatever.  Nobody  re¬ 
membered  that  the  most  beautiful  things  in  Shakespeare,  and 
the  most  real,  are  the  soliloquies,  and  no  thought  was  given  to 
the  fact  that  Ibsen’s  earlier  plays  (the  plays  in  which  he  used 
monologues  and  asides  as  frequently  as  Shakespeare)  are  the 
most  beautiful,  and  of  all  the  most  real.  The  master  has  never 
expressed  himself  better  than  in  some  of  the  monologues  in 
The  Pretenders. 

But  critics  are  not  usually  interested  in  the  result,  but  in  the 
means,  and  one  of  the. master’s  greatest  works  was  alluded  to  as 
"a  youthful  indiscretion,”  the  reason  being  that  for  the  last 
twenty  years  the  critics  have  been  busy  cutting  and  pruning 
and  making  ready  the  road  for  the  feet  of  the  young  Parnassians, 
who  have,  according  to  the  Sunday  papers,  failed  to  “play  up.” 
The  critics  stand  waiting ;  the  monologue  has  been  felled,  the 
aside  has  been  gnibbed  up,  and  no  doubt  if  a  Don  Quixote  and 
a  Sancho  were  sought  in  this  journalistic  reformation  they  would 
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be  found,  for  these  are  everywhere :  but  in  finding  them  1  should 
not  escape  a  charge  of  attacking  contemporaries  who  have 
perhaps,  on  occasions,  spoken  well  of  my  work.  It  will  be  well 
therefore,  to  think  of  other  designations,  that  can  point  to  nobody 
and  on  returning  from  the  window  I  bring  back  a  remembrance  of 
a  lantern  and  a  post-box  ;  as  nobody,  not  even  the  most  invidious 
can  fix  these  names  upon  men  now  living  amongst  us,  I  will  call 
uix)n  them  if  then*  opinion  should  be  needed 

The  afternoon  tea  had  just  come  in,  and  I  was  filling  a  cup 
when  a  ring  came  at  the  front  door,  and  who  do  you  think  my 
visitor  was,  reader?  None  other  than  my  old  friend  Lantern. 
Therefore  you  will  understand  easily  that  it  was  delightful  to  me 
to  hear  the  maidservant  announce  him  ;  you  can  see  me,  no  doubt 
in  your  mind’s  eye  start  from  my  chair,  and  hear  me  beg  of  him 
to  share  my  tea.  He  had  not  been  to  see  me  for  a  long  time, 
and  in  his  apologies  The  Brook  Kerith  happened  to  be  mentioned. 
“  But,  ray  dear  Lantern,”  I  said,  ”  my  affection  for  my  friends 
is  not  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  they  read  or  do  not  read  my 
books.”  ”  My  case  is  worse  than  not  having  read  The  Brook 
Kerith,”  said  Lantern,  in  a  very  grave  tone.  ”  The  truth  is,  I 
couldn’t  get  on  writh  it.”  ‘‘  Now  how  w'as  that?  ”  I  asked,  tickled 
in  my  incurable  curiosity ;  and  having  always  clung  on  to  tfie 
belief  in  Lantern’s  shrewdness,  I  was  a  little  disappointed  with  the 
reason  he  gave  for  not  being  able  to  get  on  writh  The  Brook 
Kerith.  It  appears  that  all  the  long  pages  about  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  put  him  past  his  patience,  for  he  wanted  to  know  what 
I  thought  about  Jesus  and  Paul.  It  was  on  iny  lips  to  remark 
that  if  I  had  begun  with  Jesus  I  could  barely  have  escaped 
from  the  charge  of  re-writing  the  Gospels,  but  not  wishing  to 
embarrass  Lantern  (I  love  all  Lanterns,  be  they  bright  or  dim), 
I  fell  back  upon  Heine’s  celebrated  answer  to  Berlioz,  who  came 
to  see  the  lonely  poet  when  he  was  dying  :  “  Always  original, 
Berlioz.”  At  which  remark  Lantern’s  wrick  spluttered  in  its 
socket  for  a  moment,  but  it  flared  up  quickly,  and  we  fell  to 
talking  of  Shakesi)eare,  passing  on  to  the  way  of  the  drama,  the 
lighting  of  which  had  been  my  friend’s  care  for  many  years. 

It  may  well  have  been  that  he  asked  me  if  I  w'ere  writing  a  play, 
and  if  that  was  his  question  I  answered  that  the  modern  play  was 
so  strict  a  convention  that  the  form  would  have  to  be  enlarged, 
broken  up,  as  the  old  English  comedy  w'as  scrapped  about  thirty 
years  ago.  Lantern  asked  me  why  I  did  not  undertake  the  task 
of  writing  something  different  from  the  ordinary  play,  but  as 
nothing  would  be  gained  by  noticing  his  irony,  I  answered  that 
it  required  many  years  to  create  a  new  convention,  and  that 
perhaps  no  single  man  could  do  this,  but  a  generation  of  wnters. 
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“  ‘  Not  only  the  man,  but  the  moment  is  required,  ’  as  Matthew 
Arnold  has  put  it.  He  might  have  said  ‘  men  ’  instead  of  ‘  man,’ 
fornoman  creates  a  literary  tradition.”  “  But  a  man  can  start  one,” 
replied  Lantern.  “Do  you  think  so?  ”  I  asked.  “Are  you  sure?  ” 
He  answered,  “Ibsen,”  and  we  talked  for  some  time,  myself 
claiming  that  the  Ibsen  formula  could  be  discovered  in  France,  the 
gist  of,  if  not  the  spirit  of,  it  at  least.  In  all  these  debates  many 
words  are  wasted,  and,  to  bring  an  argument  to  an  end  in  which 
neither  was  interested,  I  remarked  that  if  I  had  to  begin  my  life 
again  and  my  lot  was  cast  upon  the  theatre,  I  should  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  following  the  rut,  but  would  seek  (unconsciously,  perhaps, 
but  I  should  seek)  new  formulm — the  old  bottles  would  not  have 
satisfied  me  for  the  new  wine,  if  I  had  any.  “In  what  direction 
would  you  have  sought  the  new'  formula?”  Lantern  asked.  “Or 
do  you  think  it  would  have  come  of  itself?”  “The  new  form,”  I 
replied,  “  wnuld  come  unconsciously  in  response  to  some  personal 
need.”  “Can  you  tell  me  the  need,  or  indicate  it?”  “Yes,” 
I  answered,  “I  think. I  can  do  that. 

“The  straitened  form  into  which  the  drama  has  fallen  w'ould 
have  set  me  thinking  how  it  might  be  widened,  and  my  take-off 
would  have  been  the  five-act  comedy  of  our  ancestors,  each  act 
consisting  of  three,  four,  perhaps  five,  different  scenes,  changed 
within  sight  of  the  spectator.  This  form  would  allow  of  more 
story,  more  variety,  in  a  word,  more  life.  If  I  can  rely  on 
your  patience ? ”  Lantern  nodded  acquiescence.  “The  stream 
of  story,”  I  continued,  “that  the  present  dramatic  formula  per¬ 
mits  is  but  a  mere  trickle ;  it  is  not  of  our  tradition,”  and  to  rouse 
Lantern  out  of  a  lifetime  of  prejudices  I  told  him  that  before 
he  came  I  was  thinking  of  the  joy  I  had  experienced  w'hen  a  boy 
in  the  stalls  of  the  Gymnase  during  a  performance  of  Monsieur 
Alphonse.  “You  have  outgrowm  such  crude  aestheticism,”  he 
said  drily.  “  We  grow  into  ourselves.  Lantern,  if  we  grow,” 
I  answered.  “But,”  said  Lantern,  “you  would  not  surely 
return  to  the  whistle,  at  the  sound  of  which  a  back  cloth  is 
lowered  and  the  side  scenes  advanced  or  withdrawn?”  “I  am 
afraid  I  would,”  I  answered,  “  and  shall  be  able  to  give  you 
some  reason  for  preferring  the  English  form,  which  has  come 
lown,  with  some  modifications,  from  Shakespeare  to  Congreve, 
and  was  accepted  by  Sheridan  and  Goldsmith ;  but  I  would  ask 
you  first  to  admit  that  a  literary  form  may  shrink  and  wither,  and 

1 — ”  “The  dramatic  form,”  said  Lantern,  “is  a  hard 
loaterial  (stone  or  marble  it  may  be  compared  to)  through  which 
the  dramatist  has  to  cut  his  way  with  hammer  and  chisel.” 

But,  Lantern,  form  is  not  meritorious  in  itself,  it  is  but  a 
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vehicle,  and  a  man  is  not  a  greater  artist  because  he  writes  in  the 
harder  form  of  the  ballade  rather  than  in  the  looser  form  of  the 
stanza.”  “The  soliloquy,”  interposed  Lantern,  “is  to  some 
extent  defensible,  but  words  should  never  be  spijken  on  the  stage 
that  the  bystander  is  not  supposed  to  hear,”  and,  shuddering 
slightly,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  feelings  on  his  watch  chain. 
‘‘  But  will  you  tell,  Lantern,  why  an  aside  should  never  be  in¬ 
dulged  in?  Will  you  give  me  a  reason?  Shakespeare,  all  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists,  Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  and  all  the  early 
French  dramatists  used  the  aside — why.  Lantern,  why  then  deride 
it?”  “Because  the  convention  that  only  the  audience  hears  the 
aside  is  too  crude,”  he  answered.  “We  have  progressed  smce 
then.”  “In  w'hat,  dear  Lantern?  ”  I  asked.  “Not  in  the  results, 
surely?”  “In  the  means,”  he  replied,  and  instead  of  twitting 
him,  as  I  might  have  done,  for  looking  upon  the  means  as  more 
important  than  the  end,  I  said,  “You  think  we  should  cling  closer 
to  Nature? ” 

Lantern  nodded,  and  I  continued  :  “But  we  do  not  get  nearer 
to  Nature  by  imprisoning  all  our  characters  into  a  single  set.” 
‘‘You  were  thinking,”  he  answered,  ‘‘of  the  joy  that  you  ex¬ 
perienced  when  a  boy  at  a  performance  of  Monsieur  AlpJionse" 
‘‘I  w'as.  Lantern,  and  busily  comparing  the  different  literary 
methods  of  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  in  Saints  and  Sinners  and 
Dumas  Fils  in  Monsieur  Alphonse."  “A  strange  association  of 
styles,”  said  Lantern,  and  he  seemed  interested  to  hear  how  two 
plays  so  different  should  have  come  into  the  same  meditation. 
‘‘  Saints  and  Sinners,”  I  said,  ‘‘  was  the  last  play  written  in  the 
old  English  formula,  several  changes  of  scene  in  each  act,  and  the 
dialogue  falling  into  soliloquies  and  asides,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  story,  without  the  author  stopping  to  ask  himself  if  the 
critics  would  approve,  the  method  in  its  innocency  reminding  me 
of  a  picture  by  Francesca  in  which  one  of  the  figures  throws 
a  shadow ;  the  other  figures  in  the  picture  are  shadowiest.” 
And  I  waited  for  Lantern  to  admire  the  point  that  I  had  made, 
but  instead  of  rendering  homage  to  it  he  asked  me,  I  thought  a 
little  drily,  which  play  I  preferred — Monsieur  Alphonse  or  Sainti 
and  Sinners,,  “Both  are  forgotten,”  I  answered.  “Then," 
he  said,  ‘‘  you’re  talking  about  means  rather  than  results,”  to 
which  I  made  this  reply  ;  that  I  did  not  say,  nor  -did  I  think  of 
saying,  that  an  enlargement  of  the  Formula  would  of  a  certainty 
lead  to  better  results  (of  the  results  we  can  never  be  sure) ;  my 
meaning  was  that  the  drama  has  fallen  into  the  straitness  that 
might  be  compared  to  certain  forms  of  French  verse. 

‘‘  It  was  in  the  ’nineties  that  Ibsen  appeared  in  England — - 
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“But  Ibsen,”  said  Lantern,  ”  whom  you  used  to  iadmire,  wrote 
his  greatest  plays  without  dropping  into  monologues  and  asides.” 
“He  did,  Lantern,  he  did,  and  we  will  speak  of  Ibsen’s  craft  and 
the  fruit  it  has  borne  presently.  At  the  present  moment  I  am 
thinking  of  you  walking  at  his  head,  with  Post  at  his  heels.  By 
the  way,  I  haven’t  seen  Post  for  a  long  time — many  years ; 
I  hope  he  is  well?  ”  ‘‘We  haven’t  seen  each  other  lately,” 
Lantern  answered,  ‘‘but  I  believe  him  to  be  quite  well.  You 
were  saying  that  in  the  ’nineties  Ibsen  appeared,  with  me  walking 
at  his  head  and  Post  at  his  heels.”  ‘‘  Yes,  declaiming  like  the 
King  of  Dahomet  Apparitor,  who  walks  in  front  of  the  King’s  bull, 
crying,  ‘  This  is  the  bull,  the  one  bull,  the  only  bull.’  I  can  see 
you  still  in  my  imagination  leading  the  ringed  bull,  the  little 
hairy  Norwegian  bull,  crying,  ‘  Here  is  the  bull  of  drama,  the 
one  bull,  the  only  bull,’  and  little  Post  in  the  rear  crying,  ‘  This 
is  the  bull,  the  king  of  bulls,  the  bull  with  the  crumpled  horn, 
that  tossed  the  aside  and  trampled  the  soliloquy,’  contriving 
exits  and  entrances  from  the  same  drawing-room  with  a  skill 
unequalled  by  any  French  dramatist,  and  writing  a  dialogue  that 
makes  French  dialogue  seem  very  paltry.”  “Did  Post  ever 
say  that?  ”  Lantern  asked.  ‘‘  Somehow  I  don’t  recognise  him  in 
it.  It  is  much  more  like  your  own  talk.”  ‘‘  No  man  ever  wrote 
dialogue  as  skilfully  as  Ibsen,”  I  answered,  ‘‘  and  his  dreaming, 
questioning,  s])iritual  soul  was  possessed  of  a  particular  sense  of 
teauty.”  ‘‘  Well,  then,”  cried  Lantern,  ‘‘  you  have  the  result; 
the  means  produce  the  result.”  ‘‘  Ibsen  was  a  man  of  genius,” 
I  cried,  “and  like  every  man  of  genius  he  made  the  form  that 
he  acquired  in  France  his  own,  extracting  all  that  fourteen  en¬ 
trances  and  exits  in  each  act  can  give,  just  as  Wagner  extracted 
all  the  beauty  the  leit  motif  had  for  giving.  In  other  hands  the 
leit  motif  is  abhorrent,  and  in  the  same  way  the  fourteen  exits  and 
entrances  in  each  act  are  abhorrent  except  in  Ibsen.  The  form 
has  given  what  it  could  give.  Moreover,  the  form  grew  up  with 
Ibsen,  and  it  was  his  need.” 

“  The  romantic  formula  having  ceased  to  interest  him,  he  turned 
to  the  realistic,”  said  Lantern. 

“But,  my  dear  Lantern,  how  can  dramatic  Art  be  described 
as  realistic?  We  begin  by  supposing  a  room  with. three  walls; 
the  convention  that  the  fourth  wall  has  been  removed  is  the 
first  condition  of  the  existence  of  the  theatre.  And  if  the  scene 
be  in  the  open  air,  the  painted  canvas  which  does  duty  for  trees 
wouldn't  deceive  a  ehild,  and  the  better  painted  the  trees  and 
rhododendrons  are,  the  uglier  they  are.  To  look  at  even  the  finest 
pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  for  more  than  five  minutes  is 
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weariness,  but  on  the  stage  we  have  to  look  at  the  same  rhodo- 
dendrons  for  two  hours  and  a  half.  Then  we  are  asked  to  accept 
a  gaslight  shining  through  a  hole  in  a  curtain  as  a  star,  and  if 
there  be  any  haymaking  in  the  play  the  moon  will  be,  of  a  cer- 
tainty,  as  big  or  bigger  than  the  moon  that  lights  George  Mason’s 
harvesters  home  from  the  fields.  Conventions  and  artifices  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Art  of  the  stage,  of  all  Art,  for  Art  is  not 
Nature  because  it  is  Art,  and  Nature  is  not  Art  because  it  is 
Nature ;  why,  then,  should  you  object  to  soliloquies  and  asides 
preferring  in  the  interests  of  reality  eighty-four  entrances  and  exits 
in  the  space  of  two  “hours  and  a  half?  ”  “  Eighty-four?  ”  interjected 
Lantern  suddenly.  “Yes,  eighty-four,”  I  replied;  “fourteen  en¬ 
trances  and  exits  in  the  first  act  are  twenty-eight,  twice  twenty- 
eight  are  fifty-six,  and  twenty-eight  added  are  eighty-four.”  “But," 
said  Lantern,  “the  number  of  exits  and  entrances  depends  on  the 
number  of  characters.”  “Ibsen,”  I  answered  him,  “could  writes 
play  with  five  or  six  characters.  To  do  this  was  his  special  gift; 
but  the  modern  English  comedy  and  the  French  contain,  if  not 
eighty-four,  at  least  sixty-five  or  seventy  exits  and  entrances.  Have 
you  never.  Lantern,  hand  on  your  heart,  experienced  a  feeling 
of  exasperation  when  a  man  says  that  he  will  go  and  smoke  a 
cigar  on  the  terrace?  In  that  horrid  moment  we  feel  dramatic 
Art  to  be  more  straitened  and  artificial  than  the  ballade,  the 
kyrielle,  the  rondeau,  the  rondel,  the  Sicilian  octave,  or  the 
sestina.  In  its  seventieth  exit  or  entrance  the  modern  comedy 
attains  to  the  artificiality  of  the  chant  royal,  and  you  will  admit 
that  this  form  has  never  produced  a  poem.”  ”  But  the  ballade 
has  produced  many  poems,”  said  Lantern,  ”  and  the  form 
is  nearly  as  strict  as  the  chant  royal.”  ”  The  ballade,”  I  an- 
sw'ered,  ”  existed  long  before  Villon.  In  the  works  of  Gower, 
a  poet  who  wrote  in  three  languages  with  equal  facility  and  equal 
mediocrity,  will  be  found  fifty  examples  of  the  ballade  quite  as 
correctly  written  as  Villon,  hut  without  his  poetry.  Gow’er  Ibed 
a  hundred  years  before  Villon,  and  during  these  years  the  ballade 
was  w'axing  to  the  perfect  flower  that  it  attained  in  Villon’s  ballade 
to  his  mother.  More  it  had  not  for  giving,  and  it  died  like  a 
flower  that  has  seeded.  Even  the  genius  of  Banville  was  not 
able  to  breathe  life  into  it,  and  the  history  of  the  ballade  is  the 
history  of  all  Art  formulas. 

”  To  return.  Lantern,  from  poetry  to  the  stage.  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  if  the  leanness  of  the  dramatic  formula  does  not  awaken 
hope  in  you  that  somebody  w'ill  be  bom  who  will  dare  to  write 
long  speeches  in  place  of  love  scenes  in  which  the  lovers  are 
almost  mute.  Instead  of  the  love  scene  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  we 
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have  the  swain  and  his  lady  addressing  the  very  curtest  remarks 
to  each  other  :  * 

He  :  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me  ? 

She  :  No,  no. 

He:  No  hopeful  word? 

She  :  Do  not  press  me  to  speak. 

He:  To-morrow? 

She:  Perhaps. 

He:  You  will  write? 

She  :  Yes,  I  will  write. 

Exit.  The  lady  returne  to  the  fire,  ivhirh  yncx  out  eloudy. 

CcRT.\l\. 

"Such  scenes  as  these,  and  they  are  common  in  London  plays, 
set  me  wondering  what  liachel,  Desclee,  Frederic  Le  Maitre,  and 
Salvini  would  think  if  they  were  asked  to  speak  such  dialogue. 

I  can  imagine  them  gathering  up  their  grave  clothes,  anxious  to 
return  to  their  tombs,  whispering,  ‘But  we  are  men  and  women, 
and  can  make  nothing  out  of  the  speech  of  daws,  jays,  and 
magpies.’  A  parrot  is  loquacious  compared  with  these  latter- 
day  dramatists.  I  remember  a  comedy  at  the  Haymarket  in 
which  the  leading  characters  played  dominoes,  and  my  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  dialogue  is  : 

“‘Double-six.’  (Long  silence.) 

“‘I  can’t  play,  I  must  draw  one.’  (Long  silence.) 

“‘It’s  your  turn.’  (Long  silence.) 

“An  old  woman  occupied  a  corner  of  the  stage,  uttering  now  and 
again,  as  a  parrot  might,  ‘  I  don’t  think  that  man  will  come  in 
to-night.’  I  will  not  say.  Lantern,  for  I  wdsh  to  be  quite  fair 
with  you,  that  in  this  play  we  have  one  after  your  own  heart,  but 
I  do  say  that  we  have  in  it  the  ultimate  fruit  of  the  realistic 
formula,  no  soliloquies,  no  asides,  no  long  speeches,” 

“A  good  deal  can  be  proved  by  choosing  examples  from  un¬ 
known  plays,”  Lantern  answered,  and  I  knew’  he  was  vexed  from 
the  way  he  played  with  his  w’atch  chain.  “You  would  have  been 
more  convincing  if  you  had  chosen  your  examples  from  our  best 
writers.”  “From  Galsw’orthy  ?  ”  I  asked,  and  called  to  his 
memory  a  love  scene  in  Justice  or  Strife,  I  have  forgotten  which, 
in  which  the  quest  of  realism  is  carried  to  a  triumphant  end,  for 
so  strangled  are  the  characters  by  their  emotions  that  they  become 
far  less  articulate  than  parrots.  “But  does  not  passion  render 
us  speechless?”  Lantern  asked.  “I  think  it  does.  Lantern,  in 
real  life,  but  we  cannot  carry  real  life  into  Art.”  “Why  not?” 
said  Lantern.  “Because  Art,  Lantern,  is  Art,  and  life  is  life. 
In  the  legend  of  The  Ring,  the  beauty  of  Briinnbilde  rendered 
Siegfried  speechless,  but  Wagner  did  not  follow  the  legend ;  he 
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wrote  the  exultant  duet,  leaving  Reyer,  an  inferior  writer,  to  allow 
the  lovers  to  stand  mutely  gazing  at  each  other,  like  Mr.  Gals¬ 
worthy’s  lovers.”  ”  It  all  depends,”  said  Lantern,  ‘‘ which  von 
prefer,  the  realistic  method  or  the  romantic.”  “But  I  do  not 
prefer  either,  for  I  do  not  distinguish  between  the  two,  Lantern 
Wagner  was  romantic  to  the  finger-tips,  he  was  a  realist  from  the 
crown  of  his  head  to  his  heels,  and  the  difference  between  him  and 
Beyer  was  that  one  man  was  a  genius  and  the  other— well,  a 
man  of  talent,  if  you  like.”  “And  you  think,  then,”  said  Lantern, 
“  that  if  you  were  to  devote  yourself  to  the  stage  your  quest  of 
realism,  perhaps  I  should  say  truth,  would  have  led  you  to  changes 
of  scene,  in  which  two  footmen  carry  two  chairs  and  a  small 
table  on  to  the  stage,  whereat  actors  continue  their  dis¬ 
courses?”  ‘‘My  dear  Lantern,  the  illusion  created  by  externals, 
scenery,  costumes,  lighting,  and  short  sentences,  is  in  itself  illusorv. 
The  best  performances  of  plays  and  operas  are  witnessed  at  re¬ 
hearsals.  Jean  De  Reszke  was  never  so  like  Tristan  at  night  as 
he  was  in  the  afternoon  wdien  he  sang  the  part  in  a  short  jacket, 
a  bowler  hat,  and  an  umbrella  in  his  hand.  The  chain  armour 
and  the  plumes  that  he  wore  at  night  were  but  a  distraction, 
setting  our  thoughts  on  periods,  on  the  short  swords  in  use  in  the 
ninth  century  in  Ireland  or  in  Cornwall,  on  the  comfort  or  dis. 
comfort  of  the  ships  in  which  the  lovers  were  voyaging,  on  the 
absurd  nightdress  which  is  the  convention  that  Isolde  should 
appear  in,  a  garment  she  never  wore  and  which  we  know  to  be 
make  believe.  But  the  hat  and  feathers  that  Isolde  appears  in 
when  she  rehearses  the  part  are  forgotten  the  moment  she  sings; 
and  if  I  had  to  choose  to  see  Forbes  Robertson  play  Hamlet  or 
rehearse  Hamlet,  I  should  not  hesitate  for  a  moment.  The  moment 
he  speaks  he  ceases  to  be  a  modem  man,  but  in  black  hose  the 
illusion  ceases,  for  we  forget  the  Prince  of  Denmark  and  remember 
the  mummer.  When  in  a  stall  in  Covent  Garden,  a  woman 
sitting  beside  me  said  (when  Chaliapin  appeared),  ‘  I  have  been 
waiting  all  the  evening  for  Chaliapin,’  I  answered,  ‘  And  I  have 
been  waiting  all  the  evening  for  Iron  the  Terrible.’ 

“  The  last  time  I  saw  The  School  for  Scandal  was  at  the  Court 
Theatre,  and  to  avoid  the  small  table  and  the  two  footmen  the 
management  devised  a  triangular  room,  not  much  larger  than  a 
prison  cell,  into  which  all  the  people  of  the  play  collected  as  best 
they  could,  looking  painfully  ill  at  ease,  for  there  was  not  a  chair 
or  a  table,  only  one  stool,  w'hich  distracted  our  attention  from 
the  play. 

”  In  answ’er  to  my  question  why  the  play  was  not  produced  as 
it  was  written,  Mr.  Fagan  told  me  that  the  public  would  not  stand 
two  footmen  bringing  in  a  table  and  two  chairs.”  “My  dear 
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Moore,”  Lantern  interrupted,  ‘‘you  would  not  have  thought  of 
all  these  things  so  thoroughly  if  you  were  not  waiting  a  play 
yourself.  Of  that  I  am  sure.  Come,  what  is  the  name  of  it?  ” 
"The  Coming  of  Gahrielle,"  I  answered.  “A  comedy?”  he  asked 
—“one  in  which,!  hope,  two  footmen  carry  on  a  small  table  with 
two  chairs  to  match,  at  which  the  actors  continue  the  plot.”  “No, 
Lantern,”  I  answered  sadly,  ‘‘  one  must  write  in  the  idiom  of  one's 
own  time,  however  indifferent  the  idiom  is.  My  comedy  is  no 
innovation,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  w’rite  another,  for  my  thirst 
for  the  stage  has  been  slaked  in  having  written  just  once  a  comedy 
that  pleased  myself.” 

George  Moore. 


EPHELIA  :  AN  UNKNOWN  POET  OF  THE 
RESTORATION. 


In  1679  was  published  a  book  of  Female  Poems  on  Several 
Occasions,  which  marks  the  first  feminine  declaration  of  the 
right  to  sincerity  in  English  poetical  literature.  Aphra  Behn 
(why  is  she  always  known  by  her  husband’s  foreign  surname?) 
was  already  famous  for  her  “  strenuous  polite  lines,”  and  the 
matchless  Orinda  had  played  the  part  of  precieuse  and  woman  of 
letters  w’ith  success,  but  Joan  Philips,  better  known  under  the 
pseudonym  of  “Ephelia,”  introduced  a  new  and  personal  ele¬ 
ment.  One  can  be  a  man  or  a  w’oman  of  letters  without  being 
in  the  least  degree  interesting,  and  our  poetesses  have  generally 
stopped  short  well  on  the  side  of  discretion  and  gained  in  after 
years  the  oblivion  they  deserve ;  but  Ephelia,  with  her  extra¬ 
ordinary  emotional  candour  and  trenchancy  of  expression,  merits 
something  better,  even  though  her  poetical  gift  is  sometimes 
negligible.  After  all,  we  have  our  woman  poet,  Christina 
Rossetti,  so  we  know  that  w’omen  are  not  as  congenitally  incap¬ 
able  of  the  technique  and  vision  of  pure  poetry  as  would  other¬ 
wise  appear.  But  Christina  was  a  saint,  and  though  it  takes 
courage  to  be  a  saint  on  paper  it  takes  still  more  courage,  in  the 
case  of  a  woman,  to  be,  not  necessarily  a  sinner,  but  avowedly  a 
human  animal,  with  the  desires  of  the  body  as  well  as  those  of 
the  soul.  Ephelia’s  honesty  casts  shame  to  the  winds;  she  is 
even  perhaps  a  little  licentious ;  she  is  of  her  age,  instead  of 
being  merely  of  the  feminine  convention  of  her  age.  That  she 
had  some  popularity  in  her  day  there  is  no  doubt,  for  there  are 
two  editions  of  her  work  extant,  the  one  of  1679,  and  another, 
with  additions,  published  in  1682  “At  the  Golden  Horse  Shooe 
upon  Saffron  Hill.”  No  doubt  some  sense  of  propriety  outraged, 
the  sentiment  of  ”  I  should  not  like  my  sister  to  w'rite  such  a 
book,”  has  helped  to  eclipse  her  fame.  She  certainly  took  to 
herself  privileges  beyond  other  women,  and  dared,  not  only  to 
love  where  she  would,  and  to  say  so,  but  also  to  offer  a  platonic 
emotion  with  courage,  in  a  manner  faintly  reminiscent  of  her 
great  predecessor  Donne,  whose  friendships  always  seem  very 
closely  akin  to  something  warmer.  This  is  how  she  tenders  her 
friendship  : 

“  We  will  forget  the  Difference  of  Sex, 

Nor  shall  the  world’s  rnde  Censure  us  Perplex  : 

Think  Me  all  ^fan  :  niy  Soul  is  mascvdine, 

And  capable  of  as  great  things  as  Thino.” 
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•  This  is  to  Phy lodes.  Who  he  is  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover,  nor  how  he  received  the  proposal. 

She  tells  us  her  history  in  her  verse  :  how  she  loved  a  man. 
X,  G,,  or  Strephon,  as  she  calls  him,  who  returned  her  love,  in 
whom  she  believed  implicitly. 

“  At  worst,  I  thought,  if  he  unkind  should  prove, 

His  ebbing  Passion  would  be  kinder  far 
Than  the  First  Transports  of  all  others  are  ” — 

But  she  over-estimated  him  in  the  blindness  of  passion  : 

“  In  him  I  center’d  all  my  hopes  of  Bliss  : 

For  him,  my  Duty  to  my  Friends  forgot; 

For  him  I  lost — alas!  what  lost  I  not? 

Fame,  all  the  valuable  things  of  Life, 

To  meet  his  Love  by  a  less  Name  than  Wife.” 

There  is  no  reticence  here.  She  describes  her  joy  in  the 
relationship;  and  few  poets  have  so  written  of  the  joys  of  love, 
and  the  great  game  of  pursuit,  and  escape,  and  capture,  and  the 
inexplicable  influence  of  Chance;  Fate  and  “the  lucky  minute.” 
She  enjoys  every  instant  of  her  adventure,  in  a  manner  that 
the  Puritans  have  taught  us  to  forget ;  wrings  thrills  from  both 
favour  and  flouting,  analyses  her  ecstasies,  and  her  disillusion, 
not  in  love,  but  in  the  beloved.  She  has  her  moments  of  hauteur, 
and  apparently  not  without  reason,  for  Corydon,  one  of  her 
swains,  se^ms  to  have  been  a  little  unchivalrously  self-protec¬ 
tive  on  one  occasion,  when  he  shut  his  Door  against  some  Ladies. 
Perhaps  he  was  alarmed  at  the  warmth  of  feeling  he  evoked. 

“  I’ll  tell  you.  Sir, — 

A  loving  secret,  merely  out  of  spite; 

A  secret  four  and  twenty  Moons  I’ve  kept, 

I’ve  sigh’d  in  private,  and  in  private  wept; 

And  all  for  You  :  but  yet  so  much  my  Pride 
Surmounts  my  Passion,  that  now  were  I  try’d, 

And  th’  heart  so  long  I’ve  wish’t  for,  prostrate  lay 
Before  my  Feet,  I’d  spurn  the  Toy  away  :  .  .  .  . 

I’ll  starve  my  self,  so  I  may  starve  you  too: 

And  for  a  Curse,  wish  you  may  never  find 
An  Open  Door,  nor  Woman  when  she’s  kind.” 

I  imagine  that  Corydon  is  also  T.G.,  but  cannot  be  sure. 

Anyhow,  T.  G.  betook  himself  to  Tangier,  where  he  had; 
received  an  appointment,  and  there  married  someone  whom 
Ephelia  alludes  to  as  his  “  Afric  bride,”  and  who,  let  us  hope, 
proved  less  ardent. 

He  appears  to  have  been  a  bit  of  a  flirt  himself,  and  Ephelia 
has  to  tell  him  during  his  courtship  of  her  that  though  she  doesn’t 
object  to  him  having  a  modish  freedom  of  manners  with  others, 
there  should  be  a  proper  limit.  Yet,  though  apparently  con- 
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stant  herself,  she  can  find  admiration  for,  and  a  primeval  great¬ 
ness  in,  the  Messalina  type  of  woman,  as  well  as  sympathy  for 
changeableness  in  a  man.  This  is  how  a  man  leaves  his  mistress 
a  mistress  beside  whom  Castlemaine  looks  pale. 

“  Tis  not  that  I  am  weary  grown 
Of  being  yours,  and  yours  alone  : 

But  with  what  face  can  I  incline 
To  damn  you  to  be  only  mine? 

You  whom  some  tender  Power  did  fashion 
By  Merit  and  by  Inclination, 

The  Joy  at  least  of  one  whole  Nation. 

Let  meaner  Spirits  of  your  Sex 
'  With  humbler  aims  their  thoughts  perplex; 

And  boast,  if  by  their  Arts  they  can 
ContrLye  to  make  one  happy  Man : 

Whilst  moved  by  an  impartial  sense 
Favours  like  Nature  you  dispense 
With  universal  Influence.” 

“  No,”  ends  this  singularly  broad-minded  poem  : 

“  No,  live  up  to  thy  mighty  mind 
And  be  the  Mistress  of  Mankind.” 

She  has  a  strong  dramatic  consciousness,  not  only  of  her  own 
part  in  the  interplay,  but  also  of  that  of  her  characters,  Strephon 
or  Corydon  or  Bajazet ;  this  last  described  with  a  Pope-like  touch 
as  a  creature  whose  star  never  rises  but  ‘  ‘  some  great  Lady  dies,” 
to  whom  favours  are  no  more  than  the  exchange  of  gold,  though 
women,  beggar-like,  fail  to  appreciate  him. 

She  preserves  a  curiously  open  mind ;  her  misadventures  do 
not  embitter  her.  She  holds  no  brief  for  maidenhood.  ”  Tis," 
she  says,  ”  a  Fantastick  Ill,”  and  she  apostrophises  it  with  some  | 
wit :  ;  j 

”  Thou  dull  Companion  of  our  Active  years, 

That  chill’st  our  warm  Blood  with  thy  frozen  tears.”  | 

Of  those  who  obey  its  dictates  she  asks  contemptuously  :  | 

“  And  w’hat’s  the  Reason  they  Obey  so  well?  j  J 

Because  they  want  the  Power  to  Kebell.” 

She  advises  Phillis  not  to  be  too  obdurate,  for  age  comes  apace : 
the  familiar  renaissance  theme,  but  usually  expounded  by  the 
other  sex.  This  she  presents  ”  in  character.” 

”  Phillis,  be  gentle  I  advise, 

Make  up  for  Time  ill-spent;  ji 

When  Beauty  on  its  Death-bed  lies, 

'Tis  high  time  to  repent. 

***** 

Think  what  a  wretched  thing  is  she 

Whose  Stars  contrive  in  spite 

The  Morning  of  her  Ijove  should  be 

Her  fading  Beauty’s  Night  — ”  it 
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and  she  makes  Phillis’s  lover  excuse  infidelity  thus,  with 

sophistry. 

“  All  my  past  life  is  mine  nu  more 
The  flying  Hours  are  gone 
Like  Transitory  Dreams  giv’n  o’er 
Whose  Images  are  kept  in  store 
By  Memory  alone. 

Whatever  is  to  come,  is  not; 
***** 

Then  talk  not  of  Inconstancy, 

False  Hearts,  and  broken  Vows; 

If  I  by  miracle  can  be 

This  livelong  minute  true  to  thee 

'Tis  all  that  Heaven  allows." 

She  would  like  the  conscienceless  joys  of  Eden,  with  the  in¬ 
genuous  angels  standing  envious  round.  She  is  not  of  those  who 
take  their  pleasures  sadly.  To  her  pleasure  without  pain  or  fear 
of  consequences  should  justify  itself ;  it  would  be  a  solid  asset, 
a  thing  of  perfect  beauty.  And  one  feels  that  even  though  she 
reproaches  Bajazet,  yet  she  understands  him,  when  she  makes 
him  cry  enviously  to  the  Sultan  : 

"  Thou  fear’st  no  injured  Kinsman’s  threatening  Blade, 

Nor  Midnight  Ambushes  by  Rivals  laid : 

While  here  with  aching  hearts  our  Joys  we  taste 
Disturb’d  by  Swords  like  Damocles  his  Feast." 

This  is  a  true  plea  for  humanism  against  the  denial  of  the 
senses,  linked  with  the  modern  admission  of  a  tradition  of  culture 
or  religion  that  defeats  its  own  desires.  Thus  said  Rebecca 
West :  we  cannot  do  away  with  the  White  Horses  of  Rosmers- 
holm.  Idealism  is  stronger  than  materialism.  She  shows  a  depth 
of  insight  very  rare  in  her  epoch,  full  of  regret  for  acknowledged 
joys.  “  In  liove,”  she  sings,  and  this  time  it  is  true  singing,  “  In 
Love  such  pleasant  real  Sweets  I  find.”  And  again,  in  “A 
Rapture  ”  : 

"  If  sin  can  in  such  pleasure  dwell. 

Or  such  can  be  the  Gates  of  Hell, 

What  Flesh  can  hold  from  entering  in? 

Heavens  forgive  so  sweet  a  sin!  ’’ 

Her  lyrics  are  not  without  music,  though  that  is  not  the  primary 
interest  of  her  work  : 

‘‘  Fly,  Paper,  kiss  those  hands 
Whence  I  am  barred  of  Late.” 

The  opening  lines  of  “  Come  quickly,  Death,”  and  the  less  di> 
tinguished,  Tom  Moore-like  lines  under  the  pathetic  title,  ”  But 
for  Ho|)e  Heart  Would  Break,”  are  enough  to  prove  this  : 
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“  Can  Life  bo  a  blessing,  or  worth  the  possessing 
Can  Life  be  a  blessing  where  Love  is  away? 

*  *  *  *  * 


He  sweetens,  he  sweetens  our  pains  in  the  taking, 

There’s  an  hour  at  last,  there’s  an  hour  to  repay.” 

And  there  is  a  curious  foretaste  of  Swinburne  in  : 

‘‘  Farewell  ungrateful  Traitor, 

Farewell  my  perjured  Swain; 

Let  never  injured  Creature 
Believe  a  man  again. 

The  pleasure  of  possessing 
Surpasses  all  expressing. 

But  Joy’s  too  short  a  blessing 
And  Love’s  too  long  a  pain.” 

Ephelia’s  humour  is  sometimes  distinctly  broad,  after  the 
modern  Gallic  manner  of  Gil  Bias,  or  Yvette  Guilbert.  This 
if  a  flaw,  is  a  slight  one,  and  may  well  be  overlooked  for  the  sake 
of  her  very  positive  merits. 

In  the  whole  of  the  little  volumes  I  can  only  find  two  poems 
known  outside  it — one  the  familiar  “Come  Lasses  and  Lads," 
and  the  other  that  rollicking  unfeminine  song  “Room,  Room,  for 
a  Blade  of  the  Town.”  Several  among  the  poems  give  the  im¬ 
pression  of  being  excerpts  from  plays.  If  so,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  play  or  plays  are  not  preserved,  for  one  can  hardly 
imagine  so  vital  a  writer  failing  comifletely  as  a  dramatist.  And 
she  is  not  afraid  of  her  little  quaintnesses  ‘  ‘  tho’  I  was  neglected  I 
bore  it  better  than  could  be  expected.”  She  has  her  thorough- 
paced  anger  too  : 

”  Tlie  harshest  Satire  that  we  can  invent 
Is  Panegyrick,  when  of  Thee  ’tis  meant, 

All  my  Invention  cannot  reach  a  Curse 
For  whatsoe’er  I  think,  still  thou  art  worse.” 

And  : 

"  Let  me  not  live  in  dull  Indiff’rency 

But  give  me  Rage  enough  to  make  me  die  : 

For  if  from  you  I  needs  must  meet  my  Fate, 

Before  your  Pity,  I  would  choose  your  Hate.” 


Certainly  the  greater  part  of  her  writings  bear  the  imprint  of 
autobiography,  how  far  re-cast  for  artistic  ends  we  shall  probably 
never  know^  Mr.  Gosse,  who  once  wrote  a  short  appendix  deal¬ 
ing  with  Ephelia  to  an  essay  on  another  poetess,  assumes  the  truth 
of  them  in  fact,  and  surmises  that  this  is  the  reason  that  her 
identity  is  so  carefully  concealed,  though  he  makes  a  plausible 
guess  as  to  who  she  may  be.  If  he  is  right  it  is  interesting  to  note 
how  many  of  the  seventeenth  century  poets,  from  Donne  onwards, 
were  of  partly  Welsh  descent ;  but  unlike  Vaughan  and  Herbert 
there  is  not  much  mysticism  about  Ephelia.  She  would,  indeed, 
probably  have  preferred  to  George  Herbert  his  less  famous  elder 
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brother.  Neither,  strictly  speaking,  is  there  very  much  poetry  ' 

about  her.  She  has  the  vigour  of  thought  and  feeling  which  are  * 

the  parents  of  an  effective  style  and  she  voices  a  very  real  f 

humanity  in  an  age  of  artifice.  These  are  her  claims  to  recogni-  ' 

tion.  There  would  appear  sometimes  to  be  a  reference  in  her 
work  to  a  tragedy  parallel  to  that  of  Shakespeare  :  a  lover  lost  to  '  I 


a  friend.  The  lover  evidently  even  urges  Ephelia  to  plead  his  '.i 

suit;  and,  capable  of  this  renunciation,  she  offers  to  him  the 

“  Greatest  Gift  a  Lover  ever  gave  : 

And  when  jou  cannot  wish  happier  to  grow  ' 

Then  think  with  how  much  Pain  I  made  you  so:” 

Perhaps  it  is  this  touch  of  tragedy,  this  sense  of  a  certain  heroic 
quality,  which  make  one  regret  that  the  dust  of  years  should  lie 
so  thickly  on  such  a  living  personality.  If  Mr.  Gosse’s  guess  is 
correct  she  was  only  twenty-three  when  her  first  volume  appeared,  ;; 

and  we  would  wish  to  know  more  of  later  years.  Her  more  ;■ 

cautious  years  perhaps  : 

‘‘  For  who  again  would  venture  on  that  Shore  * 

Where  he’d  been  split  and  shipwrackt  once  before.” 

And  yet,  the  woman  who  wrote  the  following  lines  was  scarcely 
cautious.  They  are  gloriously  free  from  any  desire  to  extort 
value  for  value.  They  are  clear-sighted  :  she  knows  that  her  x 

passion  is  great,  and  not  its  object.  She  is  constantly  casting  her  ij 

bread  upon  the  waters,  never  to  return ;  and  she  doesn’t  care ! 

That  is  perhaps  the  secret  of  her  fascination. 

“  Why  do  I  love?  Go,  ask  the  glorious  sun  ? 

Why  every  day  it  round  the  world  doth  run; 

Ask  Thames  and  Tiber  why  they  ebb  and  flow, 

Ask  damask  roses  why  in  June  they  blow; — 

It  *  *  *  •* 

There  is  no  reason  for  our  love  or  hate,  , 

'Tis  irresistible — as  Death  or  Fate; 

'Tis  not  his  face;  I’ve  seen  enough  to  see 
That  is  not  good,  though  doted  on  by  me; 

Nor  is’t  his  tongue  that  has  this  conquest  won, 

For  that  at  least  is  equalled  by  my  own; —  ►' 

His  carriage  can  to  none  obliging  be 
’Tis  rude,  affected,  full  of  vanity. 

***** 

Those  vigorous  years  that  women  so  adore  ^ 

.Are  past  in  him,  he’s  twice  my  age  and  more; 

And  yet  I  love  this  false,  this  worthless  man 
With  all  the  passion  that  a  woman  can; 

Dote  on  his  imperfections,  though  I  spy 
Nothing  to  love,  I  love,  and  know  not  why. 

Save  ’tis  decreed  in  the  dark  book  of  Fate 
That  I  should  love,  and  he  should  be  ingrate.” 

Gwen  John. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  likes  journalistic  headlines,  is  fond  of 
describing  his  course  after  the  war  as  one  steering  between 
“Revolution  and  Reaction.”  Quite  apart  from  many  other  side¬ 
lights,  I  would  venture  to  submit  that  this  formula  is  far  from 
being  profound.  His  cinematographic  sensitiveness  will,  I  am 
sure,  take  this  in  good  part — not  as  captiousness,  but  as  criticism. 

Let  me  first  graze  on  the  word  “  revolution  ”  before  proceeding 
to  the  main  subject  of  this  brief  article.  Everyone  knows,  or 
thinks  that  he  knows,  what  “revolution  ”  means.  It  is,  of  course 
imagined  to  be  a  popular  outbreak  against  law  and  order  accom¬ 
panied  by  bloodshed,  and  tlie  mere  thought  of  home-bloodshed 
naturally  prostrates  the  average  middle-class  mind.  There  has 
been  bloodshed  in  England  for  great  causes,  but  that  was  in  an 
age  of  newspaperless  chivalry.  English  revolutions,  however,  there 
have  been  in  the  past  without  any  bloodshed,  and  there  have 
been  also  robberies  without  risk.  That  seems  at  present  to  form 
the  ideal  of  the  Labour  Party  as  opposed  to  the  working  man. 
And  these  revolutions  have  been  quite  as  upsetting  and  unrepre¬ 
sentative  as  those  attended  by  melodramatic  horrors.  Indeed, 
most  revolutions  with  those  very  accompaniments  have  been  due 
to  the  cabals  of  cliques — often  international — exploiting  and  sub¬ 
venting  the  passions  of  a  multitude.  That  has  long  been  the 
power  of  those  secret  societies  which  Disraeli  tracked  so  certainly 
and  calmly.  Such  was  largely  the  French  Revolution  itself,  such 
has  been  the  Bolshevik  brutality,  such  now  is  the  intertwined 
world-revolution  of  which  Sinn  Fein  and  the  “sympathetic 
strike  ”  are  sinister  departments.  These  movements  are  neither 
popular  nor  representative.  They  are  due  to  the  malice  of  groups 
playing  on  ignorance  and  envy,  and  the  sole  source  of  their  power 
is  the  subterranean  organisation  of  numbers — often  under  the 
mask,  too,  of  cosmopolitan  ideals — in  fine,  of  “democratic” 
machinations.  As  regards  undemonstrative  revolutions,  either  by 
an  autocrat’s  fiat  or  the  Parliamentary  screw,  they  are  not  un¬ 
familiar  even  in  a  country  so  unrevolutionary  as  ours.  Magna 
Charta  was  a  revolution.  Henry  VIII. ’s  confiscation  of  the 
abbey  lands  was  virtually  a  revolution.  Our  so-called  Great 
Revolution  was  no  popular  outburst,  but  the  concerted  conspiracy 
of  a  few  great  families  of  opposite  politics  appealing  to  Pro¬ 
testantism  and  utilised  by  that  far-seeing  fighter,  William  of 
Orange.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was  also  a  revolution,  and  a 
stupid  one,  for  by  disappointing  Labour  it  provoked  Chartism, 
while  by  removing  the  ancient  vote  of  the  freemen  it  debased 
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the  suffrage  and  the  electorate.  These  are  a  few  instances  which 
show  what  pitfalls  beset  these  sweeping  phrases  at  moments  so 
critical  and  chaotic  as  ours.  Nor  should  we  forget  to  distinguish 
between  revolutions  and  insurrections,  and  between  both  and 
reactions.  One  thing  is  clear.  No  abettor  of,  or  conniver  at, 
revolutionary  elements,  directly  or  indirectly,  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  can  suddenly  claim  to  steer  between  them  and  more 
moderate  counsels.  You  cannot  run  with  the  hare  and  hunt  with 
the  hounds  except  on  the  terms  of  a  death-bed  repentance. 

Mv  aim,  however,  in  this  brief  article  is  to  examine  the  meaning 
of  “Reaction.”  Of  late  years  this  catchword  has  been  used  as  if 
it  denoted  some  harking  back  to  a  system  or  attitude  inconsistent 
with  progress.  But  ‘‘reaction  ”  does  not  signify  anything  of  the 
kind.  Reactions  occur  in  persons  or  things  when  circumstances 
have  overstrained  them.  They  are  the  snapping  of  the  over¬ 
drawn  bow-string — a  rebound — the  swing  of  the  pendulum.  After 
extreme  tension  or  over-excitement  we  suffer  a  reaction.  After 
extreme  dullness  the  result  is  the  same.  After  a  discipline  over¬ 
driven  we  react.  It  is  the  law  of  our  nerves,  and,  in  a  much 
wider  and  loftier  sense,  it  is  also  the  law  of  history.  Flux  and 
reflux,  action  and  reaction,  form  the  barometer  of  the  world. 
That  is  what  Plato  means  when  in  his  political  pedigree  he  makes 
the  “democratic  man”  the  father  of  the  tyrant.  The  Middle 
.\ges— that  dreariest  period  for  the  ordinary  man — were  one  long 
series  of  vain  reactions  against  the  Papal  Caesarism.  Rome  sent 
forth  her  dogmas  ‘‘like  legions”  into  the  provinces,  and  the 
temporal  kings  reacted.  English  Protestantism  was  a  reaction 
against  the  prying  imiption  of  foreigners  under  an  international 
Church.  Cromwell,  again,  symbolised  the  reaction  of  the  middle 
classes  against  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Puritans  were  really  the 
new  moneyed  interest  in  embryo.  He  also  simulated  a  reaction 
both  against  bureaucracy  and  the  policy  of  “Thorough.”  But 
since  he  himself  established  a  bureaucracy  much  more  vexatious 
and  an  inquisition  far  less  reasonable  or  capable  than  Strafford’s, 
he  maintained  a  standing  army  that  remained  a  bugbear  for 
generations.  The  anti-Puritan  reaction  produced  the  Restoration. 
People  had  so  long  been  terrified  by  the  notion  that  all  pleasure 
was  wrong,  ha<l  so  long  been  locked  up  in  bondage  to  the  hideous, 
that  they  rushed  into  the  other  extreme  and  kicked  joyfuRy  over 
the  traces.  All  along,  too,  there  was  the  dislike  of  Popery  or  any¬ 
thing  that  trafficked  with  prying  ;  an  Englishman’s  house  w^as  his 
oastle.  Then  came  the  Whig  reaction — the  reaction  of  oligarchy 
igainst  real  monarchy,  and  this  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  till 
the  younger  Pitt  freed  the  sovereign,  till  Canning  and,  above 
>11.  Disraeli  reconciled  the  peo]ile  to  the  'rhrone  and  to  the 
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Empire.  The  ordeal  by  fire  of  the  Great  War  has  in  its  turn 
furthered  another  reaction.  The  flower  of  our  youth  went  out 
willingly  to  die  for  England — though  Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggests 
that  it  was  for  “Liberal  principles.”  England  is  worth  dying 
for ;  gladly  these  heroes  died  for  her,  while  a  haggling  remnant 
at  home  made  political  and  economic  capital  out  of  their  sacri- 
fice.  The  lions  died  for  the  rabbits.  The  men  who  did  not  die 
gladly  for  their  country  new  seek  to  live  gladly  in  it,  regardless 
of  responsibilities.  The  rabbits  wdll  eat  up  the  garden  and 
finally  each  other.  This  is  an  ignoble  reaction — one  not  of 
liberty,  but  of  licence.  It  is  retrograde.  But  many  of  the  reac¬ 
tions  to  which  w’e  have  so  summarily  adverted  were  the  reverse 
of  ignoble.  There  is  nothing  of  ignoble  implied  in  the  word 
“reaction.” 

If  this  be  so,  w’hat  sense  can  there  be  in  branding  it  as 
unw'orthy?  It  is  presented  to  us  as  a  vague  something 
incompatible  with  ideals.  To  be  “reactionary”  is  to  be  out  of 
gear  with  the  human  spirit,  to  be  stationary  and  stagnant.  It 
is  nothing  of  the  sort.  Reactions  are  more  often  against  inherent 
evil  than  against  potential  good.  Even  when  they  themfselves 
are  hurtful  they  form  a  protest  of  the  spirit  against  the  letter. 

What  is  really  meant  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  any  rate  is  that, 
while,  though  he  shakes  hands  with  Krassin  and  was  a  party  to 
the  weakness  that  liberated  Larkin,  he  will  not  tolerate  “revolu¬ 
tion,”  neither  will  he  brook  any  dissent  from,  or  criticism 
of,  his  film-like  incoherencies.  “I  don’t  believe  it,”  said  Mr. 
Podsnap,  “it’s  un-English.”  And  Mr.  Rigby  in  Coningnhy,  it 
wull  be  remembered,  urged  that  everything  was  un-English  with 
which  he  found  it  convenient  to  disagree.  I  can  call  my  bills 
reactionary — and  not  pay  them.  I  can — and,  remembering  Wat 
Tyler,  wdll — call  my  taxes  reactionary.  The  reactionary  rebels, 
he  does  not  rest.  Moreover,  even  supposing  that  he  did  rest  and 
try  to  repeat  a  past  when  there  was  less  busybodying  and  more 
business,  w^hen  people  w’ere  content  to  do  their  duty  in  that 
station  of  life  to  which  God  had  called  them,  I  cannot  see  why 
necessarily  and  under  all  the  circumstances  such  a  frame  of  mind 
must  be  either  bad  or  extreme.  Rather  I  seem  to  perceive  that 
much  in  this  fussy  “newer  and  better  wmrld  ”  is  both  excessive 
and  oppressive.  Therefore  I  cannot  quite  follow  all  this  pother 
about  Revolution  and  Reaction,  w’hich  reminds  me  of  the  old 
Jacobite  toast  : — 

“Ood  bless  tlic  Kin",  God  save  the  Faith’s  defender, 

God  (treat  quite  otherwise)  the  accursed  Pretender. 

Who  the  Pretender  is,  and  who  the  Kin", 

God  bless  tis  all,  that’s  quite  another  thing.” 
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If  I  were  to  say  that  Wordsworth  was  a  reactionary  against  Pope 
(though  personally  I  am  common  enough  to  prefer  Pope),  would 
that  be  to  blame  Wordsworth  ?  And  if  I  were  to  say  that  Byron 
was  a  reactionary  against  Wordsworth,  or  Swinburne  against 
Tennyson,  who  would  be  condemned?  Was  Burke  a  reactionary 
in  his  crusade  against  the  French  Revolutionaries,  or  Canning 
for  his /4nti-Jacobm?  Time  has  proved  them  right.  Is  patriotism 
reactionary  ? 

But  assuming  that  reactionaries  were  all  that  the  word-catchers 
could  wish,  let  us  try  to  ascertain  their  present  bias  (according  to 
the  Socialist  gospel)  and  to  analyse  their  essentials.  For  by  their 
fruits  we  shall  know  them.  We  shall  then  have  their  true  point 
of  view,  if  not  their  creed — the  Confessio  Reagentis. 

In  the  first  place  history  and  reflection — or  even  workaday 
common  sense — will  convince  most  independent  men  that  in  a 
country  like  ours  the  lack  in  peace  time  of  a  broad,  organised 
Opposition  is  a  calamity.  Even  in  w'ar  time,  if  an  Opposition 
be  creative,  constructive,  patriotic,  as  Disraeli’s  was  during  the 
Crimean  conflict,  it  may  save  a  country.  But  in  peace  time  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  A  Coalition  which  lasts  until  the  main  cleavage 
between  the  two  great  historical  parties  is  obliterated  or  forgotten 
breeds  indecision,  false  self-confidence,  inferior  advisers,  public 
apathy.  It  makes,  moreover,  for  the  multiplication  of  those 
mushroom  factions  which,  sometimes  masquerading  as  Oppositions, 
are  simply  the  prejudiced  organs  of  demagogues  or  doctrinaires. 
On  every  side  it  is  prone  to  silly  shibboleths  and  rash  experi¬ 
ments.  It  tends  further  by  its  disorganisation  of  valid  opinion 
to  raise  up  a  State  within  the  State  among  the  disaffected.  And 
nnder  the  complex  circumstapces  of  our  peculiar  hour,  it  practically 
means  either  a  surrender  to  systematic  pressure,  which  is  the 
abdication  of  free  government,  or  a  government  by  an  often 
indiscriminate,  sometimes  a  suborned.  Press.  These  elements 
weaken,  if  they  do  not  remove,  the  responsibility  of  Ministers, 
and  they  tend  to  vitiate  a  House  of  Commons  that,  while  it  is 
paid,  is  obsequious  and  constantly  unrepresentative — because 
only  one  side  is  heard  and  that  the  Coalition’s.  For  such  a 
Coalition  as  w’e  have  now  is  as  many-headed  as  Cerberus  without 
being  half  as  watchful.  Who  shall  say  what  are  its  principles 
or  how  far  they  represent  the  most  energetic  part  of  the  nation? 
Its  "principles  ”  are  now  those  of  the  pedagogue,  now  those  of 
the  proletariat ;  now  those  of  constraint,  now  of  a  very  easy 
cosmopolitanism ;  now  of  the  rebel,  now  of  the  martinet ;  now  of 
Paul  Pry,  and  now  of  the  old  Sultans  who  weekly  at  their  Selamlik 
scattered  somebody  else’s  sequins  among  the  mob  while  their  per- 
spinng  pachas  picked  most  of  them  up  again.  It  is  perplexing. 
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provoking,  heterogeneous.  It  is  neither  flesh,  fowl,  nor  good  red 
herring.  Not  without  cause,  and  in  a  day  before  caucuses  and 
closures  were  invented,  did  Disraeli  urge  that  “England  does 
not  love  coalitions.”  I  shall  touch  on  the  excuses  for  them  later 
on.  Suffice  it  now  to  say  that  such  a  tesselation  as  w'e  are  now 
witnessing  is  almost  always  the  “day  after  the  fair.”  It  first 
allow^s  monsters  or  chimeras  to  be  engendered,  and  then  bran¬ 
dishes  the  bludgeon  in  holy  horror  that  such  monstrosities  could 
arise.  It  first  lavishes  all  its  extravagant  benefits  at  once  in 
the  best  “cheerful  Sunday  afternoon”  manner  and  then  sternly 
rebukes  (though  it  seldom  withstands)  defiant  conspiracy  or 
grasping  greed.  Our  quarrel  with  the  Coalition  is  that  even  when 
it  does  the  right  thing  it  does  it  in  the  wrong  way.  It  mistakes 
fawning  for  freedom  and  blustering  for  strength.  It  is  a  weak 
autocracy. 

Let  me  for  a  moment  cast  an  eye  on  some  of  the  Coalitions 
of  the  past — Coalitions  concocted  long  before  great  party  prin¬ 
ciples  w’ere  forfeited,  yet  ever  with  disastrous  results.  And  in 
so  doing  w'e  must  not,  as  the  Premier  has  hastily  done,  confuse 
Coalitions  with  secessions  like  those  of  the  Unionists,  who  per¬ 
manently  deserted  the  headstrong  extremists  to  join  the  progres¬ 
sive  moderates.  There  is  no  magic  in  labels.  It  does  not  matter 
by  wdiat  name  you  call  the  two  great  parties  that  respond  to  the 
two  great  English  outlooks — the  one  that  of  change  for  change’s 
sake,  the  other  that  of  traditionary  development ;  the  one  that  of 
abstracts,  the  other  that  of  concretes ;  the  one  that  of  experience, 
the  other  of  experiment ;  the  one  concentrated  on  character,  the 
other  on  conversion  ;  the  one  adapting  the  clothes  to  the  man, 
the  other  the  man  to  the  clothes. 

Queen  Anne  may  be  dead,  but  the  chronicle  of  her  Parliaments 
affords  in  miniature  the  sole  analogy  to  our  present  chaos.  There 
were  new^  and  old  Tories,  new’  and  old  Whigs,  mutually  repug¬ 
nant,  yet  conveniently  interlaced.  There  were  many  who  were 
both  these  successively,  and  behind  them  stood  the  Great  Five- 
the  “Junto” — and  later  the  “Great  Three” — the  Triumvirate. 
The  closing  part  of  Godolphin’s  Ministry  ’^as  an  odd  and  ill 
assorted  Coalition  dominated  by  the  triumphant  but  pns[>t£M 
Marlborough.  The  result  very  nearly  precipitated  civil  war  in 
England.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  cold,  calculating,  money&i 
Whigs,  there  would  probably  have  been  a  War  of  Succession  ai 
home.  Take,  again,  the  short-lived  Fox-North  Coalition  from 
which  Pitt  the  Young  saved  both  his  king  and  country.  Tk 
problem  of  Queen  Anne  had  been  Jacobitism,  that  of  the  perils 
then  inaugurated  was  to  be  Jacobinism.  Had  Fox,  the  head 
strong  “friend  of  all  mankind,”  the  chartered  libertine  of  so-cane- 
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Liberty,  prevailed,  we  might  have  shaken  hands  with  the 
imminent  Parisian  Bolsheviks,  and  would  certainly  have  lost  our 
Indian  Empire.  Take,  once  more,  the  Aberdeen  Coalition,  which, 
by  theorising  and  vacillating,  lumbering  and  blundering,  simper¬ 
ing  yet  suspecting,  caused  that  very  Crimean  War  from  which 
they  recoiled.  These  are  instances  of  how  Coalitions  obscure, 
involve,  and  then  needlessly  and  heedlessly  stumble  into  crisis  or 
catastrophe  ;  how  they  stammer  and  call  it  speech.  Only  a  deluge 
ever  compelled  a  menagerie  into  the  Ark.  Water  caused  the 
experiment,  and  its  consequence  was  that  Noah  got  drunk. 

Historically,  then,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
Coalitions.  But  it  may  well  be  objected,  why  not  a  League  of 
Parties  as  well  as  a  League  of  Nations?  Why  not  indulge  the 
dream  of  a  Golden  Age,  recalling  the  non-existent  prime — 

“  When  none  were  for  a  party 
And  all  were  for  the  State.” 

My  first  answer  is  that,  without  effectual  sanctions,  and,  more¬ 
over,  without  such  a  transfiguration  of  human  nature  as  would 
make  us  weep  over  a  Chinese  cataclysm  or  welcome  the  penalisa¬ 
tion  of  property,  neither  of  these  projects  is  feasible,  while  both 
are  enormously,  expensively,  fraught  with  friction.  Everything 
now,  except  companies,  seems  unlimited,  and  we  have  lost  our 
unwritten  code  and  balancing  Constitution.  If  you  hope  to  exact 
the  idealogue’s  New  Jerusalem,  you  will  only  get — you  have 
already  begun  to  get — the  Tower  of  Babel.  Sow  the  wind  (or 
the  windbag)  and  you  will  reap  the  whirlwind.  It  is  no  use 
running  away  from  facts  and  calling  it  courage.  For  history  is 
story— sometimes  his  story,  oftener  her  story.  It  is  human  nature 
m  action,  and  not  big  words  on  little  papers.  History  w'arns  us 
that  universal  agreement  is  as  improbable  as  allegiance  to  space. 
What  we  need  here  after  the  great  earthquake  is  the  still,  small 
voice.  Our  ideal  should  be  the  re-nationalisation  of  the  nation. 
Coalition  may  want  this,  but  it  does  not  go  about  the  way  of 
Becuring  it.  It  blows  hot  and  cold,  it  pretiches  economy  and 
practises  extravagance,  it  promises  the  millennium  in  a  minute. 
It  dabbles  in  solvents  only  to  catch  at  spurious  cements.  It 
sdvertises  more  than  it  acts. 

But  supposing  that  the  Coalition  were  that  desirable  hybrid, 
i  “National  ”  party — that  hope  which  Bolingbroke  and  Disraeli 
had  nominally  to  forgo — Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself,  in  his 
"ipologia  jrro  parte  sud,”  has  supplied  the  proof  of  his  disbelief 
in  the  sublimity  of  the  compromise.  There  has  recently  been 
started  a  Lloijd  George  Magazine — the  Lloydest  Georgiest  thing 
wt.  Those  august  pages  defend  the  Coalition.  And  in  a  speech 
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he  asks  what  would  have  happened  if  a  general  election  had  taken 
place  after  the  war.  And  his  virtual  answer  is  that  the  “ Tories’' 
would  have  swept  the  board,  while  (observe  the  conjunction)  none 
of  those  healing  measures,  which  have  rushed  with  an  almost  in- 
decent  haste  out  of  Pandora’s  box,  could  have  refreshed  the  nation 
This  keeps  one  breathless,  but  sets  one  thinking.  If  a  suffrage 
universalised  at  a  stroke,  without  any  due  qualification  and  during 
the  war,  if  such  a  suffrage  would  certainly  have  returned  the  Con¬ 
servatives  to  power  and  to  the  pursuit  of  reform  without  revolution 
what  must  the  nation  as  a  whole  think  of  the  Premier’s  refreshing 
fruits,  and  how'  can  the  Coalition  be  termed  a  National  Party? 
And  why,  wuth  such  an  assurance  from  such  a  source,  have  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  and  his  colleagues  renounced  a  party  which  might  have 
given  the  nation  as  a  whole  what  it  chiefly  lacks,  sanity,  security, 
and  union,  not  to  speak  of  freedom  and  order?  Are  they  afraid  of 
this  word  “reaction” — a  reaction  against  the  “newer”  and  bluer 
world?  I  think  not.  And,  if  not,  why  do  they  give  the  country 
no  alternative  between  a  “Labour”  beggar-my-neighbour 
Government  and  the  Coalition?  And  Mr.  Lloyd  George  went 
further  than  that ;  he  stated  that  he  w'as  more  a  “Liberal”  than  * 
ever — plus  arabc  que  V Arable.  It  is  very  difficult  now  to  define  ! 
what  is  a  “Liberal.”  He  may  be  either  an  Asquithian  Liberal—  ' 
that  is  to  say,  a  Socialist-Opportunist — or  a  Coalition  “Liberal,”  ' 
which  usually  means  a  comfortable  Radical.  Disraeli  destroyed  * 
Whiggisra.  Gladstone  destroyed  “Liberalism,”  and  latter-day 
Liberalism  has  usually  about  it  a  touch  of  “As  you  don’t  like  it."  [ 
So  when  the  Premier  proceeds  in  a  recent  organ  to  tell  us  that 
the  war  was  one  “for  Liberal  principles,”  we  can  only  retort,  with 
Goldsmith’s  Burchell  :  “P’udge!”  Our  sons  died  for  England. 
Good  heavens!  Who  would  die  for  “Liberal  principles”? 

What,  then,  were  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  reasons  for  abdication?  I 
can  think  of  three  which  may  be  the  real  ones.  In  the  first  place, 
the  nation  does  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
during  the  war ;  he  saved  us  from  Mr.  Asquith,  and  in  generous 
minds  gratitude  alw'ays  counts.  Stilt,  this  alone  does  not  seem 
an  effective  ground  for  perpetuation  of  Coalition  controls, 
destructions,  or  “reconstructions.”  “Driving  pow’er”  only  helps 
when  it  is  not  reckless ;  nor  is  creativeness  the  least  requisite  for 
a  statesman  of  vision.  During  the  w'ar  Mr.  Lloyd  George  earned 
our  thanks.  But,  after  it,  we  cannot  forget  that  he  is  of  the 
Asquithian  school  and  a  partner  in  all  its  previous  pranks.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  avows  himself  a  greater  “Liberal”  than  ever.  So 
is  Mr.  Asquith,  and  we  mislike  the  security,  just  as  we  “react” 
against  the  attitude.  In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  may 
have  considered  that  his  Conservative  ballast  would  steady  one  so 
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mercurial  as  the  Premier  and  add  judgment  to  zeal.  If  so,  bear¬ 
ing  ill  mind  the  thrice-repealed  invitation  to  Bolsheviks  and  the 
state  of  Ireland,  which  certainly  should  have  been  foreseen  by 
anyone  worth  calling  a  statesman,  still  more  by  any  member  of 
Mr.  Asquith’s  misgovernment,  bearing  in  mind  also  the  debase¬ 
ments  of  the  once  sound  Trade  Unions  and  the  perpetual 
panderings  to  blackmail,  we  are  tempted  to  ask  from  what 
deeper  abysms  has  the  Conservative,  the  “reactionary”  leader 
saved  us.  He  would  reply — and  I  think  that  in  secret  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  would  reply  also — “The  Coalition  has  saved  you  from  a 
‘Labour’  Government  of  half-baked  theorists,  revolutionary  con¬ 
spirators,  and  ignorant  fanatics.”  But  if  this  be  so,  how  comes 
it  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  avows  that  the  Conservatives  w’ould 
have  swept  the  board,  while  Mr.  Bonar  Law  deprives  us  of  any 
leadership  but  the  followship  of  the  Coalition?  In  vulgar  par¬ 
lance,  it  “won’t  wash.”  But  let  us  go  a  step  further.  After  so 
many,  such  heavy  and  heroic  sacrifices,  the  remnant  of  England 
is  leg-weary.  The  leg-weary  like  to  live  in  a  fool’s  paradise  and 
to  be  impatient  with  anyone  who  looks  facts  in  the  face.  They 
call  him  a  pessimist  because  he  disturbs  their  digestion,  whereas 
really  he  is  an  optimist  because  he  has  faith  in  his  great  country 
instead  of  in  the  Coalition.  They  call  him  a  reactionary  because 
he  sees  ahead,  and  they  want  to  “muddle  through  ”  in  the  old  slip¬ 
shod  manner.  Furthermore,  the  majority,  so  long  as  their  little 
I  businesses  continue,  prefer  to  “bear  the  ills  they  have  than  fly  to 
I  others  that  they  know  not  of.”  Both  the  “Liberals”  and  the 
“Conservatives  ”  of  the  Coalition  appreciate  this  state  of  the  public 
anmmia  which  the  Press  distracts  by  sensations  and  shibboleths. 
It  is  the  nervous  breakdown  of  the  “man  in  the  street  ”  that  dreads 
the  “Labour”  Government  bogey.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
there  are  no  striking  indications  that  any  “  strike  ”  Government 
has  any  chance  of  coming  in.  All  their  “leaders”  are  at  logger- 
heads;  in  the  country  they  are  unpopular,  and  they  can  only  catch 
votes  by  tilting  at  the  high  prices  furthered  through  a  Coalition 
which  has  pampered  them,  and  the  spendthrift  squandering  of 
their  multiplied  departments  that  are  parasites  on  the  community. 
Out  of  this  vicious  circle  they  “profiteer.”  Like  the  doles,  like  the 
[extravagant  paraphernalia  of  countless  conferences,  bureaucracy 
is  the  form  of  bribery  that  simultaneous  schemes  of  Socialism 
invariably  entail. 

The  general  fear,  then, of  a  “Labour”  Government  seems  to  be 
the  favouring  breeze  of  the  Coalition  vessel,  but  the  popular  breeze 
IS  proverbially  capricious.  The  Coalition  vessel  drifts  along,  and 
It  may  therefore  one  day  collide  with  the  great  flagship  of  the 
State.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  our  warfare  is  accomplished. 
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Hidden  wars  are  often  more  dangerous  than  those  in  the  light  of 
day.  We  have  the  Lenin-Larkin  combinations,  the  conspiracies  of 
the  Internationale,  the  secret  societies  invading  even  Asia,  all  on 
the  prowl  to  stir  up  a  sedition  which  would  help  a  Germany  that 
exploits  every  avenue  to  revenge,  and  all  treating  the  disaffected 
or  the  wrong-witted  in  our  midst  as  if  they  were  simpletons,  and 
the  Coalition  Government  (which  ought  to  be  alert)  as  if  it  were 
a  Sunday  School.  We  see  it  in  Ireland,  in  India,  in  Egypt;  in 
the  hot-headed  and  swollen  youths  who  refuse  to  work,  while 
Belgium,  France,  and  Germany  are  toiling  for  their  lives.  We 
see  it  among  the  million  who  have  been  duped  into  fancying  that 
Capital  is  an  everlasting  lucky-bag  into  which  they  have  only  to 
dip  their  hands  for  it  to  become  their  perpetual  inheritance.  We 
see  it  among  the  puritan-faddists,  who  exist  only  here  and  in 
America  and  are  ever  ready  to  burn  their  neighbour’s  house  down 
to  roast  their  owm  pig.  All  these  fatalities  should  and  could  be 
grappled  with  and  guarded  against,  not  only  by  words  but  deeds. 
If  the  Government  would  only  devote  their  propaganda  to  this 
one  end;  if,  too,  it  would  abolish  the  iniquitous  mock  vote  at  the 
Trade  Union  Congresses;  if  it  would  not  make  a  mere  Baal  of 
Demos ;  if  it  would  rescind  these  Trade  Disputes  Acts  that  set 
the  unions  above  the  common  law  and  preclude  free  or  indeed 
active  labour  in  a  free  country — then  the  Coalition  might  prove 
truly  national.  The  “sympathetic”  strike  should  be  forbidden 
by  law,  unless  an  impartial  Court  pronounced  first  that  there 
was  a  general  and  otherwise  unredressable  grievance.  There 
should  be  a  much  more  living  sense  of  the  community,  and 
much  less  nonsense  promulgated  about  the  “communal,”  for , 
nobody  hates  the  community  like  a  Communist.  If  we  did  j 
this  it  might  well  be  said  of  us :  “  Surely  this  is  a  wise  and 
understanding  people.”  But  if  we  suffer  the  Coalition  to  act 
otherwise  than  befits  “the  express  image  of  the  nation,”  then  it 
seems  to  us  there  is  only  one  course  to  pursue.  The  Consenar ; 
tives  must  “react,”  they  must  go  out  of  a  house  thus  built  on 
the  sands.  They  must  find  a  leader,  young  if  possible  (for  there 
is  a  magic  in  youth),  a  leader  who  surely  would  arise  if  we 
a  free  and  uncaucussed  election  in  which  only  those  associated 
with  a  place  should  represent  it  in  Parliament.  Nor  should  we 
allow'  any  more  the  Single-Chamber  Government  that  we  have  the 
honour  of  sharing  with  Nicaragua.  The  House  of  Lords  even 
now  is  far  more  independent  and  representative  than  the  House 
of  Commons. 

I  confessed  a  fear  lest  the  vessel  of  Coalition  should  collide  with 
the  great  flagship.  What  was  in  my  mind,  what  already  begins 
to  loom,  is  unemployment — that  spectre  summoned  from  thevastv 
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deep  of  bad  finance,  futile  controls,  and  fatal  concessions  to  the 
ridiculous  rules  of  the  now  despotic  Trade  Unions.  Our  suh- 
tenanean  enemies,  all  the  Bolshevik  organisations,  the  foes,  too,  of 
our  own  household,  are  waiting  venomously  for  that  consumma¬ 
tion.  Strikes  may  recur — our  clocks  may  be  the  sole  mechanisms 
that’ do  not  strike — but  far  worse,  because  less  liable  to  public 
opinion,  is  a  prolonged  period  of  industrial  unemployment. 
Unemployment  spells  hunger.  Hunger  breeds  revolution  and 
blind  anarchy.  It  avails  nothing  to  patch  a  tempest-shattered 
vdndow  with  patches  of  paper.  The  Coalition  must  bend  its 
energies  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe  by  ending  the  ruinous 
imposts  that  hamper  Capital  and  the  preposterous  tyrannies  that 
dragoon  Labour.  Otherwise,  and  unless  the  Conservatives  break 
off  and  give  a  lead,  no  popularity,  no  professions,  no  gestures, 
no  quartering  of  unemployment  on  rates  and  taxes  will  boot 
a  rush.  Statesmen  are  not  watchers  of  the  atmosphere  but 
e.Tpert  charioteer.s.  And  it  is  just  because  I  can  see  no  signs  as 
yet  either  of  consciousness  or  amendment,  but  rather  of  timidity 
in  the  face  of  treason  and  of  prodigality  on  the  road  to  ruin,  just 
because  there  is  a  smug  self-complacency  in  all  its  claims,  that, 
feeling  deeply,  I  venture  to  speak  frankly  and  to  react  against 
the  Coalition. 

Walter  Sichel. 
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THE  WAK8  OF  THE  BOLSHEVIKS. 

Three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  conspiracy  of  revolutionistg 
overthrew  the  Kerensky  regime  in  Petrograd  and  established  their 
so-called  Bolshevik  system  of  government.  Since  that  day  civil  war 
has  raged  in  Bussia,  though  the  same  winter  peace  with  the  Ger¬ 
mans  was  concluded  at  Brest-Litovsk  on  the  basis  of  withdrawing 
from  alliance  with  the  Entente,  thus  violating  the  Eussian  national 
pledge  which  engaged  England,  France,  and  Bussia  in  September 
1914,  to  stand  by  one  another  to  the  end  of  the  w  ar  and  not  to 
conclude  any  separate  peace  with  the  common  enemy.  The 
Bolsheviks  were  able  to  seize  the  Executive  owing  to  the 
cowardice,  baseness,  and  utter  incompetence  of  Kerensky  and  his 
Liberal  colleagues.  These  reformers  had  dethroned  their  sove¬ 
reign  and  erected  a  Government  on  the  pattern  of  the  French 
Girondists,  substituting  Parliamentary  rule  for  the  military 
monarchy  which  had  existed  in  Bussia  since  the  accession  of  Ivan 
the  Terrible.  The  conspirators  had  been  at  work  for  some  time, 
assisted  probably  by  the  German  Government,  whose  object  was 
to  ruin  Bussia  and  eliminate  her  from  the  ranks  of  the  Entente. 
This  treason  proved  a  very  double-edged  weapon. 

Aping  the  blood-stained  proceedings  of  the  French  Jacobins 
in  1792,  the  Bolsheviks  sowed  sedition,  made  extravagant  pro¬ 
mises,  and  planned  a  Communist  State  governed  by  nominated 
“  Soviets  ”  or  Councils,  for  they  knew  that  popular  election  would 
not  help  them.  The  number  of  men  who  began  the  successful 
insurrection  against  the  Duma  did  not,  jjerhaps,  exceed  300,  but 
they  artfully  resorted  to  a  powerful  weapon.  Knowing  the  war¬ 
weariness  of  the  troops,  and  the  utter  decay  of  military  spirit 
and  cohesion  of  the  Bussian  Army  during  Kerensky’s  usurpation, 
Lenin  and  his  principal  associates  used  the  bait  of  demobilisation 
for  the  Army.  The  troops,  who  were  sick  of  war,  had  lost  the 
leadership  which  held  them  to  their  duty,  and  were  without 
reliable  regimental  officers,  soon  deserted  the  colours  en  mm, 
making  their  way  home  with  their  arms  and  equipment  as  best 
they  could.  The  roads  and  railways  were  packed  with  them, 
and  much  looting  and  murdering  took  place ;  in  some  cases  they 
murdered  their  officers  as  part  of  the  revolutionary  plan,  but  the 
vast  majority  merely  sought  to  escape.  In  possession  of  the 
machinery  of  government,  the  offices,  telegraphs,  telephones. 
Treasury,  and  archives,  Lenin’s  accomplices,  though  astounded 
at  their  unhoped-for  success,  gave  proof,  it  must  be  admitted,  of 
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greater  energy  and  capacity  than  either  of  the  two  regimes  which 
had  preceded  theirs.  Nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bussia 
are  peasants,  and  it  was  vital  to  secure  their  support,  or  at  any 
rate  their  acquiescence.  The  proletariat  of  the  great  cities  had 
been  saturated  with  discontent,  and  were  inclined  to  a  Socialist 
creed,  though  they  vaguely  understood  it,  while  the  number  of  con¬ 
vinced  Communists  was  very  small  and  mostly  Jews  of  the  type 
which  is  unfit  for  peaceful  pursuits,  but  excels  in  political  strife. 
These  people  supplied  Bolshevism  with  its  leading  characters, 
while  no  inconsiderable  number  of  former  officials  of  the  Kerensky 
day  accepted  and  served  the  new  Government.  From  the  first 
terror  was  ruthlessly  resorted  to  for  the  establishment  of  Lenin’s 
dictatorship.  The  nation  had  been  shattered  by  disastrous  war 
and  by  the  demoralising  proceedings  of  Kerensky,  so  that  the 
coup  d'Hat  met  with  very  little  resistance.  Most  of  its  adver¬ 
saries  assumed  that  such  a  freak  dynasty  must  be  short-lived  and 
passively  waited  for  Providence  to  deliver  them.  In  Petrograd 
and  Moscow  the  unemployed  officers  could  easily  have  overthrown 
the  Bolsheviks  had  they  acted  in  concert,  and  their  fate  is  typical 
of  the  upper  classes  of  Bussia.  The  new  Government  issued  a 
decree  at  once  that  all  ex-officers  must  register  their  addresses, 
which  excited  no  suspicion  among  these  guileless  and  apathetic 
men.  They  probably  hoped  for  arrears  of  pay  or  fresh  employ¬ 
ment.  Instead,  when  once  their  addresses  were  known,  their 
lodgings  were  raided  individually  by  the  new  Bed  Guards,  the 
armed  pretorians  of  Bolshevism.  All  were  disarmed,  the  majority 
were  arrested,  and  a  great  numl)er  were  foully  murdered. 

To  return  to  the  peasants.  The  }X)pular  idea  fostered  by 
popular  fiction,  which  represented  a  hundred  million  Bussians 
cowering  under  frequent  whippings  and  exile  to  Siberian  mines, 
has  conveyed  to  the  educated  democracies  of  the  West  that 
Russia  was  owned  by  great  landlords  wbo  kept  their  w’orkmen 
in  bondage  and  extorted  fortunes  upon  which  they  lived  in 
debauchery,  mostly  at  Nice  or  Monte  Carlo.  This  version  is  not 
quite  accurate.  Most  of  the  land  of  Bussia  belonged  to  no  in¬ 
dividual.  Of  the  cultivated  land,  hardly  one-tenth  w’as  owned  by 
landlords,  and  that  fraction  alone  produced  a  profitable  return 
enabling  Bussia  to  export  grain.  The  greater  part  of  the 
remainder  was  ow’iied  by  village  communes — tiny  democracies 
under  a  system  so  unmethodical  and  wasteful  :hat  the  rich  soil 
only  just  gave  a  living  to  these  improvident  husbandmen.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  lust  for  owmership  consumed  them  all.  They  all 
imagined  that  if  only  they  possessed  yet  more  .land  they  would 
have  all  their  earthly  requirements,  and,  of  course,  the  peasants 
on  the  great  estates,  augmented  and  excited  by  disbanded 
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soldiery,  were  easily  induced  to  revolt  by  the  same  enticing  bait 
The  country  mansions  were  sacked  by  degrees,  the  factors  and 
owners  murdered  or  hunted  away,  and  the  vast  plains  of  Russia 
relapsed  into  primitive  conditions  of  agriculture.  Shaken  to  the 
core  by  events,  the  bureaucracy  of  Russia,  always  undermanned 
in  capable  officials,  gradually  broke  up,  and  Soviets  were  estab¬ 
lished,  first  in  all  the  towns,  whence  the  new  doctrines  radiated 
into  the  surrounding  countrysides.  But  the  participation  of  the 
peasantry  had  been  achieved  and  a  millennium  began  for  them. 
Conscription  was  abolished,  the  tax-gatherer  had  been  slain,  thev 
could  still  obtain  commodities  from  the  towns,  and  for  a  briet 
space  they  were  well  pleased  with  the  new  ‘Tsarism. 

The  satisfaction  of  the  peasants  with  their  new  masters  did 
not,  however,  last  very  long.  Even  before  the  close  of  1918  the 
new  economical  conditions  had  begun  to  oppress  them.  The 
villages  were  full  of  disbanded  soldiers  and  other  idlers.  Without 
the  discipline  of  the  old  Government,  all  the  administrative  ser¬ 
vices  rapidly  decayed ,  which  reacted  on  the  whole  country :  less 
work  than  ever  was  done  in  the  fields,  bands  of  brigands  began 
to  infest  and  loot  the  countryside  away  from  the  towns  and 
railways,  where  the  Soviets  kept  some  sort  of  order.  Soon  the 
peasant  found  he  could  not  buy  what  he  needed  or  obtain  it 
even  by  exchange  for  his  produce,  nor  was  it  long  before  the 
Soviets  began  to  seize  corn,  cattle,  horses,  and  impress  labour. 
The  rouble  became  rapidly  more  worthless,  and  the  nearer  the 
villages  lay  to  any  working  centre  of  Soviet  administration,  the 
more  heavily  they  were  made  to  feel  the  knout  of  the  new 
domination. 

Such  were  the  conditions  of  rural  Russia  when  the  series  of 
revolts  began  against  the  Bolshevik  regime.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  collapse  of  Germany  had  relieved  them  of  the  German 
tutelage  which  kept  Lenin’s  faction  in  thrall  through  1918.  The 
Armistice  was  quickly  followed  by  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  in 
Russia  on  a  gigantic  scale.  In  the  south  General  Denikin  rallied 
the  National  Party  to  his  standard.  In  Siberia  Admiral  Kolt- 
chak  set  up  a  loyalist  administration ;  and  in  Finland  the  Soviet 
Party  was  overthrown,  a  Capitalist  Republic  was  established,  and 
Finnish  troops  began  to  threaten  Petrograd.  The  other  new 
States  founded  by  the  Entente,  especially  Poland,  were  evidently 
hostile  to  Bolshevism,  whose  subversive  and  aggressive  tendencies 
became  daily  more  evident.  The  armed  forces  at  Lenin’s  dis¬ 
posal  consisted  of  bands  of  condottieri  nxiruited  chiefly  among 
non-Russian  tribes,  Tartars,  Letts,  Chinese,  and  round  Petro¬ 
grad  from  mutinous  sailors  and  Communist  workmen.  Early  m 
1919  began  an  armed  struggle  which  will  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
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interesting  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  unique  in  the  history  of 
wars.  Obviously  the  Soviets  could  not  maintain  themselves  with¬ 
out  an  Army,  but  it  was  by  organising  the  mutiny  of  the  Army 
that  they  had  been  able  to  usurp  the  crown  of  Russia.  The 
reproach  of  inconsistency,  however,  did  not  trouble  these  philoso¬ 
phers,  and  with  remarkable  energy  and  capacity  they  set  to  work 
to  reorganise  the  armed  forces  of  the  Empire  and  to  re-establish 
military  discipline.  A  Jew  from  Warsaw  with  a  German  name, 
but  who  called  himself  Trotsky  in  Russia,  became  the  Soviet 
War  Minister  and  Commander-in-Chief.  He  displayed  remark¬ 
able  aptitude  for  organisation,  though  doubtless  he  had  German 
advisers,  and  compelled  certain  officers  of  the  old  Army  to  help 
him.  Terror  was  savagely  applied  to  levy  and  keep  on  foot  the 
Red  Armies  which  now  took  the  field  in  the  west  against  the  new 
Border  States,  in  the  north  against  the  small  British  force  at 
Archangel,  in  Siberia,  and  in  South-West  Russia  against  Denikin, 
lathe  meanwhile  the  vast  Id<raine,  the  principal  grain-producing 
area  of  Russia,  had  revolted  and  declared  a  sort  of  chaotic  inde¬ 
pendence.  Various  local  insurrections  also  claimed  the  attention 
of  the  Trotsky  War  Office. 

The  situation  in  the  summer  of  1919  bore  a  remarkable  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  state  of  affairs  under  the  Terror  of  the  French 
Revolution,  when  foreign  interference  was  active,  la  Vendee  in 
open  revolt  with  local  insurrections  at  Lyons,  Toulon,  and  in 
other  principal  centres.  The  Bolsheviks  seemed  to  have  as  hope¬ 
less  a  task  as  the  Jacobins  had  then,  yet  they  have  emerged 
triumphantly.  The  Jacobins  then  had  to  cede  their  place,  after 
an  interregnum  of  Parliamentary  rule,  to  the  monarchy  of 
Napoleon  which  overran  Europe.  Will  the  parallel  be  completed? 
There  is  certainly  a  possibility  of  such  a  development,  for  Russia 
is  starving  and  in  arms,  while  Europe  is  striving  to  return  to 
peaceful  routine  and  to  disarm.  There  are  factors  in  the  Bol¬ 
shevik  situation,  however,  which  seem  to  set  a  rigid  boundary 
to  their  military  exploits,  in  spite  of  the  triumphs  they  have 
achieved  in  their  country  against  Russian  insurgents,  and  a  closer 
examination  of  the  course  of  these  operations  gives  the 
explanation. 

The  converging  armies  of  Denikin  and  Koltchak  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  whither  the  Soviet  had  taken  refuge 
after  the  counter-revolution  in  Finland,  but  just  w’hen  the  victory 
of  the  National  forces  seemed  imminent  mutiny  and  dissolution, 
a  kind  of  galloping  consumption,  attacked  the  White  Armies. 
Further  advance  became  impossible,  and  the  fractions  which  held 
together  were  forced  to  retreat  vast  distances,  in  the  course  of 
which  complete  disaster  overtook  them.  Following  up  these 
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successes,  the  Eed  troops  pursued  and  shattered  the  relics  of 
Denikin’s  and  Koltchak’s  armies.  Koltchak’s  forces  were  utterly 
scattered,  disarmed,  or  induced  to  change  sides,  but  a  residue  of 
Denikin’s  was  rallied  in  the  Cossack  country  north  of  the 
Caucasus  by  General  Wrangel,  who  most  skilfully  effected  a 
retreat  to  the  Crimea  in  the  winter  months  of  1920.  Here  he 
fortified  himself,  re-organised  his  army,  overran  the  broad  lands 
which  lie  between  the  great  southern  loop  of  the  Dnieper  and  the 
Sea  of  Azov.  It  was  a  great  military  feat,  but  it  was  only  possible 
by  the  active  help  of  the  British  military  mission  under  General 
Percy  with  about  150  British  officers  and  officials. 

In  the  session  of  the  British  Parliament  of  1920  the  self-styled 
Labour  members,  aided  by  certain  converts  from  the  bourgeois 
party,  who  seem  to  have  anticipated  that  Bolshevism  would  sweep 
across  Europe,  actively  espoused  its  cause  and  attacked  the  policy 
of  the  Government  in  Russia.  From  many  aspects  it  lent  itself 
to  attack,  for  vast  sums,  vast  stores,  many  lives,  and  all  reputation 
for  consistent  policy  had  been  lost  there  by  vacillation,  by  inept 
military  policy  and  amateur  strategy,  for  which  his  critics  made 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  personally  responsible.  The 
Prime  Minister,  who  seems  to  have  vacillated  continuously  about 
Russia,  finally  reversed  our  ix)licy  and  decided  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  civilisation  in  that  country.  Doubtless  he  had  weighty 
reasons.  His  own  plight  was  none  too  encouraging,  with  his 
finances  in  disorder,  Ireland  in  almost  open  revolt,  and  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  conspiracy  hard  at  work  in  Great  Britain  to  seduce  our 
armed  forces  from  their  duty  and  to  bring  about  chaotic  strikes  of 
our  railways  and  principal  industries.  The  Prime  Minister’s 
colleagues  have  almost  without  exception  become  his  underlings, 
and  upon  his  shoulders  alone  has  rested  the  heavy  burden  left  by 
the  war,  the  Armistice  and  the  Versailles  peace.  It  may  be  that 
more  courage  on  his  part  might  have  prevented  many  of  these 
disasters,  but  it  is  but  just  to  him  to  admit  that  no  statesman 
emerged  to  share  the  burden.  Mr.  Churchill  alone  in  the  Cabinet 
held  independent  opinions  and  gave  some  stability  and  virility  to 
our  internal  and  external  policy.  Unfortunately  his  various  ex¬ 
cursions  into  the  technical  domains  of  warfare  had  landed  him 
more  than  once  in  failure,  which  was  exploited  by  his  political 
opponents  so  as  to  undermine  his  influence.  He  was  consequently 
reduced  to  a  subordinate  voice  in  the  decisive  question ,  though  his 
influence  has  been  thrown  into  the  scale  against  treason  and 
anarchy  and  has  counted  for  much. 

Although  the  military  defeat  of  the  Nationalist  leaders  in  the 
Russian  civil  war  was  quite  complete,  it  had  the  unique  character 
of  having  been  achieved  without  any  event  which  could  truthfully 
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be  described  as  a  battle,  or  even  as  a  “  fight,”  using  the  word  as  it 
applied  to  the  combats  on  the  Western  front.  Skirmishes  took 
place  which  were  occasionally  contested  with  energy  by  small 
detachments,  but  victory  or  defeat  seemed  to  depend  on  an  incal¬ 
culable  quantity  which  had  hitherto  not  been  met  with  in  recorded 
■  history  of  European  wars.  Large  armies  on  the  very  brink  of 
decisive  success  were  overtaken  by  an  impulse  of  disaffection,  and 
threw  up  the  sponge  without  warning  and  without  apparent 
cause.  Nor  does  the  general  explanation  conveyed  by  the  word 
{Bopaganda  explain  this  phenomenon,  for  the  dissolution  of  these 
armies  has  taken  place  just  when  the  hostile  propaganda  had 
ceased  either  from  want  of  opportunity  or  from  the  conviction  that 
it  was  useless.  Thus  in  turn  the  armies  of  Koltchak,  Denikin  and 
Judenivitch  on  the  White  side,  and  as  many  times  on  the  Bol- 
<thevik  side,  of  which  by\far  the  most  unexpected,  momentous,  and 
extensive  was  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  forces  in  Poland  in 
August,  1920,  just  when  Warsaw  lay  within  their  grasp  and  a 
general  advance  of  their  marching  columns  must  have  subjected 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Vistula  to  Bolshevik  domination.  It 
seemed  as  if  these  militia  armies,  hastily  gummed  together,  with¬ 
out  the  required  type  of  regimental  leaders,  and  kept  on  foot  by 
an  extemporised  administration,  felt  the  want  of  moral  purpose 
and  loyalty.  Most  of  their  officers  and  men  cared  little  for  the 
cause  for  which  they  were  fighting,  and  were  serving  either 
because  they  thus  only  obtained  food  and  clothing,  or  because  they 
were  forced  by  local  authorities  to  join  up.  Collectively  their 
reserve  fund  of  energy  w’as  very  small.  Any  given  army.  Red  or 
White,  that  had  been  in  the  field  for  more  than  a  few  months 
expended  this  moral  power,  and  then  it  might  go  to  pieces  before 
the  first  disintegrating  influence  or  threat  of  serious  violence  to 
which  it  was  subjected. 

The  only  personal  experience  gained  by  the  w’riter  in  the  Bol¬ 
shevik  wars  has  been  on  the  Polish  front,  but  it  amply  bore  out 
these  conclusions.  In  the  winter  of  1920  the  Poles  were  on  the 
defensive  along  the  frontiers  of  old  Poland  from  Vilna  to  the 
Ukraine.  Successive  advances  brought  them  to  the  Beresina, 
and  contact  w’as  established  with  a  cordon  of  Red  troops  facing 
them.  Some  provocation  they  certainly  had  received  from  the 
interference  of  Bolshevik  agents  in  all  the  Polish  cities,  and  by  the 
ill-treatment,  robbing,  and  even  murdering  of  Polish  subjects  in 
flussia  itself.  During  February  the  Reds  began  to  make  prepara¬ 
tions  for  more  important  warfare  against  the  Poles.  They  gradu¬ 
ally  reinforced  their  troops,  re-organised  the  railways  parallel  to 
the  frontier,  and  made  other  preparations  for  the  concentration  of 
an  armv  of  invasion,  but  climatic  conditions  reduced  both  sides  to 
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the  guarding  of  the  river  line  of  the  Beresina  and  the  defence  of  a 
line  of  villages  in  which  they  were  quartered.  Troops  on  both 
sides  were  ba<lly  clothed  and  equipjied.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  the  Poles  had  neither  blankets  nor  great-coats.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  infantry  in  that  wet  winter  had  not  even  a  pair 
boots  apiece.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  praiseworthy  than 
the  endurance  displayed  by  the  Polish  rank  and  file  at  this  epoch 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  later,  in  fine  summer  weather,  with  suffi. 
cient  equipment,  they  showed  up  to  much  less  advantage.  Their 
fund  of  moral  energy  ha<l  by  then  diminished. 

Joseph  Pilsudski  was  Chief  of  the  Polish  State  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  its  armies.  He  grasped  the  strategic  necessity 
of  antici{)ating  the  foe  and  throwing  him  back  from  the  bases 
whence  he  intended  to  march  on  Warsaw  in  the  simmier.  But* 
like  many  another  untrained  strategist,  he  was  unable  to  grasp 
all  the  essentials  of  the  situation,  so  that  he  failed  in  executing 
plans  which  were  in  themselves  good,  and  which  though  difficult 
were  not  incapable  of  being  carried  out.  Early  in  March  he  began 
to  make  a  series  of  successful  local  attacks  on  the  Red  Guards, 
driving  back  their  line  and  seizing  several  imjwrtant  railway 
junctions.  At  the  same  time  he  pushed  forward  military  organisa¬ 
tion  in  Poland  with  the  help  of  a  large  stalT  of  French  officers. 
His  Headquarter  Staff  was  quite  well  organised,  and  his  troops 
encadred  on  the  most  orthodox  Western  pattern ;  but  more 
important  points  were  neglected,  for  the  Polish  administration 
was  far  from  being  as  honest  and  efficient  as  it  should  have  been. 
The  officer  corps  left  much  to  be  desired.  Many  of  them,  on 
various  pretexts,  left  the  front,  with  leave  or  without  it,  and  the 
usual  spectacle  was  seen  of  over-manned  lines  of  cuinmunication 
and  base,  but  feeble  effectives  in  the  line.  Nevertheless,  these 
troops  were  distributed  in  the  most  ambitious  style  in  groups  of 
army  corps  regardless  of  the  real  number  of  combatants  available. 
At  the  end  of  April  Pilsudski  launched  his  offensive,  drove  back 
the  Red  troops,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Kieff  on  the  mighty 
river  Dnieper. 

Kieff  was  the  finest  city  in  Russia,  and  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  beautifully  situated  on  the  hillsides  which  enclose  the 
broad  stream.  It  had  once  been  the  capital  of  the  Russian  State, 
and  in  modern  days  had  far  outstripped  the  rest  of  Russia  in  the 
appliances  of  civilisation.  Broad  avenues  with  electric  tramways, 
fine  buildings,  and  richly  store^  shops  and  warehouses  attested 
flourishing  trade,  which  supported  a  large  working,  as  well  as 
bourgeois,  population,  but  its  prosperity  doubtless  depended 
largely  on  the  Poles,  Jews,  and  Germans  who  directed  its  trade. 
Kieff  is  built  at  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Ukraine,  and  is 
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a  beset  by  the  most  turbulent  and  least  civilised  country  population 

th  in  European  Russia.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution  it  pre- 

m  served  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  refusing  to  believe  in  the 

le  collapse  of  civilisation  and  prosperity.  But  when  rioting  was 

^  followed  by  local  rebellions,  and  then  by  the  struggle  of  contend- 

in  ing  armies,  it  became  a  strategical  centre  for  which  rival  armies 

1,  fought.  It  was  captured  first  by  the  Bolsheviks,  who  celebrated 

i-  their  triumph  by  looting  and  murder.  Then  the  Ukrainians  took 

ir  the  luckless  city  and  abandoned  it  once  again  to  the  Reds.  In 

May,  1920,  the  Poles  took  Kieff  from  the  Bolsheviks,  but  only 
1.  held  it  long  enough  to  obtain  ample  proof  of  the  nameless  atroci- 

y  ties  committed  there  by  the  followers  of  Lenin.  Its  evacuation 

18  by  the  Poles  in  June  once  again  delivered  the  population  over 

i,»  to  the  Red  terror  provoked  by  the  Polish  victory,  and  fresh 

p  victims  w'ere  olfered  to  the  Moloch  of  the  Soviets, 

g  The  Polish  victories  in  the  spring  had  shaken  the  authority  of 
t  the  Moscow  camarilla,  which  exerted  the  greatest  efforts  to  regain 
the  lost  ground.  Many  thousand  boy  conscripts  were  forcibly 
swept  out  of  the  villages.  Ex-officers  were  compelled  to  lead 
them,  and  peasants  were  made  to  assist  in  Government  labour. 
Somehow  or  other  a  quarter  of  a  million  motley  warriors  were 
collected  on  the  Polish  front,  of  whom  the  most  formidable  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  corps  of  mounted  Cos.sacks  about  ten  thousand  strong, 
under  an  ex-N.C.O.  of  dragoons,  now  General  Budieny.  This 
paladin,  assisted  by  a  former  professor  of  military  art  at  the 
Staff  College,  rode  round  the  Polish  flank  and  played  havoc  on 
the  lines  of  communication,  sacking  the  villages,  intercepting 
roads,  railways,  and  telegraphs,  and  slaying  his  prisoners.  At  the 
same  time  the  Red  columns  were  advancing  in  a  menacing  anay 
against  the  northern  and  southern  sections  of  the  Polish  line 
simultaneously.  Had  Pilsudski  really  been  a  great  general,  he 
would  have  known  how  to  deal  with  the  situation.  The  Poles 
had  plenty  of  well-mounted  cavalry,  and  if  their  infantry  corps 
^  had  been  concentrated  for  battle  so  as  to  take  the  Red  forces  in 
detail,  the  Russian  advance  would  probably  have  been  promptly 
stopped.  But  he  he.sitated  and  lost  heart,  then  he  ordered  a 
retreat.  This  retreat  continued  for  150  miles,  and  ruined  the 
troops  who  took  part  in  it.  Ijittle  or  no  fighting  worthy  of  the 
name  took  place,  but  Cossack  cavalry  constantly  turned  the 
Polish  flanks,  threatened  and  even  raided  their  communications, 
while  the  Bolshevik  columns  marched  westv  ard  in  serried  columns. 
Their  advance  was  slow,  but  concerted  and  methodical.  The 
Poles  never  even  tried  to  prevent  it,  and  it  seemed  as  if  all  their 
collective  energy  had  evaporated. 

Huring  those  lovely  July  days  the  Polish  cordon  of  divisions,  on 
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a  line  nearly  250  miles  broad,  retreated  continuously.  Skirmigii 
ing  and  exchange  of  ineffective  firing  between  Red  vanguards  and 
Polish  rear  took  place,  but  nothing  could  be  more  desultory  and 
futile  than  the  whole  campaign.  As  the  retreat  was  prolonged 
the  Polish  battalions  became  more  and  more  attenuated 
Deserters  escaped  to  their  villages  and  hid  in  the  dense  woods- 
the  officers  set  a  sorry  example  in  too  many  cases.  Stragglers 
were  lost,  and  no  influence  existed  to  sustain  the  fighting  line 
and  keep  up  its  cohesion.  Ali  the  while  staffs  of  armies  on  the 
grandest  style  filled  Headquarters  in  the  capital  and  elsewhere. 
They  issued  the  most  mendacious  bulletins  and  did  not  trouble  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  troops  they  were  directing.  So  thin  becamt 
the  combatant  part  of  the  army  that  it  was  ix)ssible  to  drive 
in  a  motor  car  right  through  it  on  one  of  the  few  chaussees  which 
had  been  kept  in  order  by  the  Germans  during  their  occupation 
without  realising  that  one  had  traversed  the  zone  of  an  armj 
and  passed  its  outposts.  So  little  interest  did  the  Russian  legions 
take  in  the  pursuit  that  it  was  possible  to  drive  past  their  ad¬ 
vanced  posts  into  a  town  in  their  occupation,  and  to  escape  with¬ 
out  having  been  challenged,  in  broad  daylight.  The  numerous 
prisoners  in  Warsaw  included  every  class  of  Russian,  but  none 
were  the  least  enthusiastic.  They  served  for  daily  bread  or 
because  they  were  forced. 

By  the  first  week  in  August  the  Red  Army  had  reached 
Radzomyu,  three  good  marches  from  Warsaw,  and  had  captured 
Brest-Litovski,  the  key  fortress  of  Poland.  It  had  been 
sagaciously  given  to  the  Russians  by  the  great  statesmen  of  the 
Peace  Conference,  who  apparently  imagined  they  could  revive 
the  independence  of  Poland  while  assigning  the  frontier  fortresses 
to  her  enemies.  Then  the  same  fate  overtook  the  Bolshevik  host 
at  the  gates  of  Warsaw  which  had  successively  scattered  the 
Nationalist  armies  of  Koltchak  and  Denikin  wdien  Moscow  lay 
within  their  grasp. 

The  French  Government,  alarmed  at  the  Red  progress  with 
all  that  the  impending  capture  of  Warsaw  implied,  had  sent  j 
General  Weygand,  Foch’s  Chief  of  the  Staff,  to  assist  Pilsudski. 
The  Polish  ruler,  however,  rejected  his  authority  and  adhered 
to  his  own  plans,  in  spite  of  the  perils  of  the  situation.  Wey-  i 
gand  had  been  over  a  week  in  Warsaw  arguing  with  the  Polish 
Pans  (or  Lords)  when  finally  the  French  Government  took  strong 
measures  and  succeeded  in  imposing  the  General’s  authority  for 
the  crisis.  Troops  were  concentrated  to  defend  Warsaw  and  to 
threaten  the  Russian  flank  and  rear.  The  Polish  troops  responded 
to  these  unwonted  signs  of  real  leadership  and  began  to  look 
menacing.  The  beau  geste  was  enough  for  the  half-hearted 
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Russians,  who  suddenly  broke  up,  fled  into  the  forests,  into  Ger¬ 
many  and  Lithuania,  and  surrendered  en  masse. 

This  dissolution  of  the  Red  Army  when  within  striking  distance 
of  the  rich  capital  of  Poland  is  typical  of  the  contemporary  Slav 
wars.  The  case  of  Wrangel’s  dibdcle  in  Tauridia  and  the  Crimea 
IB  somewhat  similar,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  established 
more  discipline  and  inspired  more  moral  in  his  army  than  in  any 
other  Slav  army  which  has  fought  in  the  civil  war.  But  it  was 
utterly  exhausted.  Its  material  was  used  up,  its  loyal  personnel 
worn  out,  money  and  stores  alike  finished.  Moreover,  he  repeated 
the  mistake  of  including  Bolshevik  prisoners  in  his  army,  who 
turned  against  him  when  fortune  was  adverse. 

Russia  is  suffering  from  a  fearful  dearth  of  capable  men  to 
lead  the  millions  of  peasants  in  war  and  peace.  Many  thousands 
of  the  class  required  fell  in  battle  with  the  Germans;  many 
thousands  since  have  been  murdered  by  their  own  countrymen 
at  the  instigation  of  Bolshevik  conspirators  ;  many  thousands  have 
fled  into  exile,  and  the  residue  are  reduced  to  extreme  misery  in 
Russia.  It  is  impossible  to  find  the  men  required  to  lead  and 
administer,  which  goes  far  to  account  for  the  sudden  dissolution 
of  armies.  That  is  not  the  only  cause,  but  one  of  the  most 
important.  In  measuring  the  future  powder  of  the  Bolsheviks 
for  aggression  in  Central  Europe  or  even  in  Asia,  this  lack  of 
leaders  must  be  remembered.  It  may  well  prevent  the  Reds  from 
following  the  military  career  of  revolutionary  France,  for  the 
Jacobins  had  not,  at  any  rate,  exterminated  the  officers  of  the 
French  Army.  Then  the  uprooting  of  all  the  old  ideas  upon 
which  honour,  loyalty,  and  self-sacrifice  were  founded ;  contempt 
for  birth,  virtue,  rank,  and  authority  sedulously  preached  by  the 
Bolshevik  agents  has  certainly  poisoned  the  morals  of  the  Russian 
peasants  of  to-day.  Indeed,  the  unfortunate  mass  cannot  under¬ 
stand  the  madness  which  has  spread  around  them.  The  theories 
and  cant  of  Marxian  or  Liberal  politicians  are  of  no  interest 
to  them,  and  whether  a  Romanoff  wears  the  Imperial  crown  or 
Lenin  rules  Russia  from  the  Kremlin,  they  only  judge  by  results. 
Since  1914  the  results  have  been  uniformly  bad  for  them ;  nor 
is  there  any  hope  of  redeeming  Russia  until  a  sane  policy  is 
adopted.  Probably  the  adoption  of  that  policy  demands  the 
interference  and  energetic  action  of  Britain  and  France. 

Before  civilisation  can  be  restored  in  Russia  some  monetary 
system  must  be  created  and  supported  vhich  can  be  need  for 
trade.  The  banknotes  of  the  Bolsheviks  are  almost  valueless, 
and  the  paper  of  Poland  and  other  border  States  is  worth  little 
more.  Then  one  district  after  another  must  be  supplied  with  the 
manufactured  goods  it  requires.  The  corollary  of  such  supply 
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must,  of  course,  be  the  existence  of  such  a  Government  as  will 
maintaiD  tbe  sanctity  ol  contracts  and  protect  property .  Tbeis. 
fore  it  is  iinpofisible  for  the  present  Communist  regime  to  rev\i% 
this  trade  unless  they  go  back  on  all  their  doctrines  and  quarrel 
with  all  tlieir  convinced  supporters.  .\nd  this  will  not  be  eai^ 
for  them  to  do. 


Thus  the  Bolsheviks  represent  a  negative  and  destructive  force. 
Their  armiee  cannot  be  formidable  so  long  as  all  res|)ect  for  horraor 
and  right  is  contemned.  Such  an  army  is  a  horde  of  brigands 
without  a  soul,  which  may  break  up  and  dissolve  at  any  momeni 
If  disarmed  Germany  fought  a  duel  next  month  with  Holsherik 
Russia,  the  latter  would  be  cnished  in  a  few-,  weeks.  None  the 
less,  Russia  will  continue  to  be  a  source  of  moral  infectifli 
and  jMison  to  tbe  rest  of  Europe,  and  beyond  the  8ho.*es  <d 


Europe,  so  long  as  the  existing  tyranny  lasts.  It  cannot  sit  itil 
and  develop  the  resources  of  the  Empire;  it  must  be  aggresovB, 
and  its  impact  will  take  the  form  of  tbe  unarmed  /penetration  cf 
its  paid  agents  and  printed  propaganda.  Against  Poland  fresh 
military  attempts  may  be  undertaken  next  spring,  now  that 
Wrangel’s  army  has  been  broken.  Perhaps  the  Poles  wouM 
have  been  well  advised  if  they  had  not  abandoned  their  gallant  ally 
to  be  destroyed  in  detail.  It  is  even  believable  that  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks  may  win  military  successes  over  the  Poles  and  once  agm 
threaten  Warsaw,  if  the  same  ineptitude  and  sloth  characteriBW 
Polish  leadership  as  in  1920.  Against  a  serious  army,  however, 
Bolshevism  in  its  present  form  can  achieve  nothing.  Nor  arej 
there  any  signs  of  Bolshevik  Russia  being  able  to  throw  off  th« 
vicious  conditions  of  its  origin  or  to  acquire  the  spiritual  forc« 
which  are  indispensable  to  any  |permanent  State. 

Cecil  Battinr. 
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